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PREFACE. 



In issuing this, the second volume of ''An Account of the 
Polynesian Bace»" &c., and the "Ancient History of the 

Hawaiian People," the author gratefully acknowledges 
the kind reception which the first volume received. It 
was a hazardous undertaking to publish a work of that 
kind ten thousand miles away from the author's resi- 
dence, with no opportunity of revising the sheets as they 
came firom the press, oi preparing an index wheni Uie 
volume was finished. The weU-known ability and caref 
of his publishers, the world-known Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
grappled bravely and successfully with the difficulties of 
a MS. which, owing to peculiar circumstances, had not 
been dean copied for the press before it was sent away. 
To Stephen Spencer, Esq., formerly Chief Clerk to 
the Interior Department of the Hawaiian Government, 
and now residing in London, the author is under great 
obligations for the kind and vicarious supervision that 
he gave to the proof-reading, and for the thoroughly 
faultless rendition of the Polynesian words, phrases, and 
entire chants occurring in the work. 

To the gentlemen who compose the staff of such lead- 
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vi PREFACE. 

ing literary journals as the "Westminster Beview/' the 
''British Quarterly 'Bjsview,*' and the "Academy" the 

author sends his wanii Alolia for the notices of kindness 
and encouragement with which they met his efforts to 
bring the Polynesian folklore within the zone of scientific 
research ; to collect the broken and distorted rays of that 
folklore into one historical focus; and, by following the 
indications thus obtained, to seek the homesteads of the 
earlier Polynesians, where they themselves say that they 
ought to be found. 

The author may have startled some and shocked others 
by seeking a Polynesian ancestry beyond the ]\Ialay 
Archipelago; but their own undoubted folklore, their 
legends and chants, gave no warrant for stopping there. 
They spoke of continents, and not of islands, as their 
birthplace. They referred to events in the far past 
which have hitherto been considered as the prehistoric 
heirlooms of Cuslntes and Semites alone. And the lan- 
guage in which that folklore is conveyed, whatever its 
subsequent modifications and admixtures, will be found, 
on a critical examination, to be fundamentally Arian of 
a pre-Yedic type before the inflections were fully de- 
veloped or generally adopted. If the author has not in 
every instance secured the consensus of his reader to 
those conclusions, which to him seem the only possible 
ones, from the data that he has collected, the fault must 
be ascribed to the author and not to the data. lie may 
have failed in his manner of presenting them; they still 
remain, A now imperishable heirloom of the Polynesian 
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PREFACE. vii 

ra43e« to await a more skilful expounder, and to challenge 
any attempt to depriye that race of its inheritance in the 

Ariau blood and the Cushite civilisation. 

In the present volume the author has endeayoured to 
present the ancient history of that branch of the Poly- 
nesians which took up its abode on the Hawaiian Islands. 
In entering the wilderness of a hitherto untrodden field, 
and the almost impenetrable jungle of traditions, legends, 
genealogies, and chants, the author has had no easy task 
in reducing his materials to historical sequence, precision, 
and certainty. The difficulties he has had to contend 
with hardly any but Polynesian scholars can fully appre- 
ciate, and how far he has succeeded he respectfully leaves 
to the Hawaiians themselves to decide. 

The author had originally sketched out for himself as a 
portion of this work— or rather as an appendix to the first 
volume — a comparative glossary of the Polynesian ami 
Arian dialects in conhimation of their aihnity. But the 
closer and the more critically that subject was approached, 
the greater and the more numerous became the points of 
contact, and what had been intended for a few pages has 
unavoidably swollen to the size of a volume, and as such 
will be issued in separate form if life and health are 
granted the author. 

ABR. FORNAN^DEK. 

Lahadta, DtcmJ^ 1879. 
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THE POLYIfESIAir RACE. 



FART IL 

In the first part of this work I have attempted to trace 
the origin of the Polynesian Eace by following strictly 
the plain lead of its own folklore and the obvious induc- 
tions which the scattered fragments of that lore suggest. 
To recapitulate in an inverse order the findings to which 
that folklore has led, I would briefly say that I have 
found a vague, almost obliterated, consciousness in some 
of their legends that the head, and front, and beginning 
of the Polynesians lay in a white (the Arian) race ; and 
I found this consciousness confirmed by referring to the 
language, probably the oldest Arian form of speech, and 
to the Arian numeral system, as well as to some customs 
and modes of thought exclusively Arian. I found in 
their legends proofs, many and distinct, that at this re- 
mote CTa the Polynesians must have come into long and 
intimate contact with the early Cushite^ Chaldeo- Arabian 
civilisation, of which so many and so exceedingly interest- 
ing fragments yet remain in their f olklora I found that 
during or after this period of Cushite contact the Poly- 

nesianB must have amalgamated, as greatly as their VecUe 
VOL. n. ▲ 
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2 THE POLYNESIAN RACE, 

brethren did afterwards, with the Dravidian peoples south 
of Chaldea in India. I next found that, whatever the 
manner or the occasion of their leaving India, though 
they probably followed in the wake of the great Chaldeo- 
Arabian commerce of that period, they had occupied the 
Asiatic Archipelago from Sumatra to Luzon and Timor. 
I have found no time of their airiving in the archipelago, 
but I have found from their own genealogies and legends 
thft^ approximatively speaking, during the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era many and properly organ- 
ised migrations of the Polynesians into the Pacific Ocean 
took place from Tarions points of the archipelago; a 
period coincident with the rise and development of the 
Hindoo and Malay invasions of Sumatra, Java» &c. I 
found, moreover, that though there is nothing to indicate 
that some of these migratory expeditions may not have' 
pushed on to some of the eastern, northern, or southern 
groups of the Pacific now held by the Polynesians, yet 
that their general rendezvous during tMs migratory peiiod 
was on Uie Fiji group, and principally on the west side 
of VUirUvu; that they were of superior cultivation to the 
Papuans then and now inhabiting that group ; that they 
stayed there long enough to introduce a large amount of 
their vocables into the Fijian language, and no inconsider- 
able part of their legends and customs in the Fijian folk- 
lore ; and that when finally, after several generations of 
sijour, they were expelled from the Fiji group, they 
scattered over the Pacific, taking up their present posi- 
tions on the principal groups, either simultaneously or 
by stages from group to group, or in both ways ; and I 
have shown that that branch of the Polynesian family 
from wliich the oldest ruling line of Hawaiian chiefs 
claim descent arrived at the Hawaiian group during the 
sixth century of the Christian era, and, in the utter 
absence of legendary information, is supposed to have 
lived secluded and isolated from its cousins in the South 
Pacific for twelve to fourteen generations, or until a 
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period which, for convenience, I have designated as that 
of MaiveJce and Pauniakua, or about the close of the tenth 
or heginning of the eleyenth century a.d. 

So far the preTious volume has carried the reader. It 
is Imovn in most cases, and presumed in all, that by the 
time indicated above all the principal groups had been 
occupied and peopled by the Polynesians migrating 
thither, partly during; mostly after, their i^cwr on the 
Figi group. There are few data to determine the order 
of their going; whether the more distant groups weie not 
settled upon as early, or nearly as early, as those nearer to 
the Fiji group. Mr. Horatio Hale, of the " United States 
Exploring Expedition," argues a successive distribution 
of the Polynesian race, after leaving the Fiji group, from 
the corruption of language and the affinity of dialects; 
and intimates that the Samoan group was the mother 
group and the keynote of Polynesian migrations within 
the Pacific; that having first settled on the Samoan, 
when this group became over-peopled, it threw off new 
migrations to the Society group, which, in its turn, when 
overstocked, started expeditions to the Paumotu and the 
Marquesas, and that these, in their turn, relieved them- 
selves of a too-redundant population by] migratory expe- 
ditions to Easter Island and the Hawaiian group, and he 
allows over three thousand years for this gradual process 
of redundancy and relief. 

The dialectical variations of the different Polynesian 
groups, and their linguistic corruption from a once com- 
mon form of speech, are patent enough to him who 
takes an interest in examining the subject; but it is 
far from patent, and cannot be proved, that these varia- 
tions are the result of a process of sequences; in other 
words, that the Tahitian is a dialect of the Samoan, 
the Marquesan is a dialect of the Tahitian, and the 
Hawaiian is a dialect of the Marquesan, and so on in 
other directions. There are shades of afi&nity that 
appear to link one dialect to another more than to 
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the lest; but there are also shades of divergence bo* 
gieat and glaring that they cannot be explained except 
on the hypothesis that they existed of old, and were 
brought wi^ the Polynesians from their yaiions habitats 
in the . Asiatic Archipelago when first they entered the 
Paeifia 

I believe it is now well understood among the best 
philologists of Europe that the ancient High and Low 
German, the Saxon and the old Norse, were not succes- 
sive dialects, formed the one upon the other, but contem- 
porary and coexistent varieties of the Teutonic or Gothic 
stock when first it entered Europe ; and by the same law 
I claim that the Polynesian dicdects are older than their 
appearance in the Pacific, though the variations may 
have widened and the peculiarities attached to each may 
have hardened through lapse of time and through isola- 
tion; and, consequently, that the lines of distribution 
within the Polynesian area cannot safely be argued 
according to the apparent affinity or divergence of the 
different dialects. It is, geographically speaking, pro- 
bable, and as a matter of fact not to be disputed, that 
the early Hawaiians arrived at their group via Tahiti 
and the Marquesas ; though there is nothing to disprove 
that some of those emigrants came from Samoa direct, as 
it is known to Hawaiian scholars to have been the case 
during the period upon which we are now entering, five 
hundred years later. There is an amount of archaic forms 
of speech and archaic meanings of vocables in each dialect, 
that have been altered or become obsolete in the others ; 
thus showing that each dialect was coeval with the 
others. And in further disproval of Mr. Hale's theory 
of derivation, the three dialects that are farthest away 
from what is considered the common centre or source, 
the Hawaiian, the Easter Island, and the New Zealand 
are the least corrupted from what undoubtedly was the 
common mother tongue of the Polynesians before their 
migration into the Pacific, and much less so than the 
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supposed mother foim, the Samoan. Moreover, the 
legends and traditions of the pre-Facifio life of the Poly- 
nesian race have been preserved in a fuller, better, and 
purer condition on the Marqnesan and Hawaiian groups 
than on the Tahitian, Samoan, or Tongan, where they are 
found distorted or frittered away, if found at all, or else 
entirely forgotten. 

I have referred to this subject somewhat at length 
to justify me in assigning as old, or nearly as old, a 
residence of the Hawaiians on their group as the Ton- 
gans, Samoaus, Tahitians, and Marquesans on their groups 
respectively ; and to confirm the correctness of Hawaiian 
traditions and genealogies, which carry their principal 
line of chiefs, known and admitted to have lived and 
flourished on the Hawaiian group, up to Nanaulu, or 
some forty-three generations ago, with the reservation 
always understood of any previous chance emigrants,, of 
whom tradition makes no mention. 

During that long period, of which Nanaxdu may be 
considered as the initial point, and extending for thirteen 
or fourteen generations, or between four and five hundred 
years, I find nothing in Hawaiian legends, except the 
bare genealogical tree, to indicate even the faintest ripple 
of national life and existence. If the epigram be true 
that happy is the nation that has no history," the 
Hawaiians must have been eminently happy during this 
period. Human and oiganic nature were, however, pro- 
bably the same then as now, and wars and contentions 
may occasionally have disturbed the peace of the people, 
as eruptions and earthquakes may have destroyed and 
altered the face of the country. The traditions of such 
events were forgotten through lapse of time» or absorbed 
in and effaced by the stirring events which ushered in 
and accompanied the new era at which we have now 
arrived. But in spite of the din and stir of the succeed- 
ing epoch, in spite of the lapse of time and increasing 
decadence and savagery of the people, some relics still 
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remain of the Namavlv, period to attest the condidon 
and aetivity of the people of that period. Such are the 
Mdam (temples) of the tnmcated pjiaiiiidal form found 
in yarions places of the group, and the best preserved 
specimen of which that I have seen is the Heiau of 
KmMikavla at Eaimn, district of Puna, Hawaii Such 
are tiie JPi^MhvrO'Kfimy tefeired to on p. 46, voL 1, and 
which letained their sanctity to eompaiatively modem 
times. Such are the fishponds — LohyAa^-cil Cyclopean 
stmeture along the coast of Molokai and in some other 
places, of which tradition has no other account than that 
they were the work of the Menehune people, one of the 
ancient names of the Polynesians, thus showing that they 
were executed previous to the Maweke-Paumakua period 
and the arrival of the southern expeditions, after which 
that name, as a national appellation, disappeared from 
Hawaii. Such are the Kumuliomia, Welaahilani, and 
Kicmuuli legends and genealogies referred to in the first 
volume, and which, however much shorn, distorted, and 
overlaid by subsequent innovations, still found shelter 
and adherents among the Maiveke descendants, and have 
survived in part to the present time. 

About the commencement of the eleventh century, 
after a period of comparative quiet and obscurity, the 
Polynesian folklore in all the principal groups becomes 
replete with the legends and songs of a number of 
remarkable men, of bold expeditions, stirring adventures, 
and voyages undertaken to far-off lands. An era of 
national unrest and of tribal commotion seems to have 
set in, from causes not now known, nor mentioned in 
the legends. In all the legends and traditions relating 
to this period that have come under my cognisance, I 
have been unable to discover any allusions which might 
indicate that pressure from without by some foreign foe 
was the primary cause of this commotion; and I am 
inclined to believe that it arose spontaneously from over- 
population, or perhaps, in a measure, from elemental 
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casualties, such as desolotiiig Yolcanic eraptioiis, subsi- 
dence of peopled azeas, or the like. Be the cause what 
it may, a migratory ware swept the idand world of 
the Pacific, embracing in its Tortex all the principal 
groups, and probably all the smaller. Chiefs from the 
Bouthem groups visited the Hawaiian group, and chiefB 
from the latter visited the former, accompanied by their 
relatives, priests, and retainers, and left indelible traces 
of their i^mr and permanent settlement on the genea- 
logies of succeeding chiefs, in the disuse of old and sub- 
stitution of new names for places and landmarks, in the 
displacement of old and setting up of new tutelar gods, 
with enlarged rites of worship and stricter tabus. In 
as far as tlie Hawaiian group partook of this ethnic con- 
vulsion, it continued for seven or eight generations, 
though there is ground for believing that among the 
southern groups it continued several generations later, 
and only finally closed with the emigration from Sawaii, 
Samoan group, to New Zealand, about fifteen genera- 
tions previous to 1850,^ or at the close of the fourteenth 
or commencement of the fifteenth century A.D. 

^ In "Polynesian Researches," Rev. Mai-kahikif with whom, or perhaps 

Mr. Ellis mentions that the Tahitians with whose sons, closed the HawaiiMi 

have genealogies going back upward period of this interoceanic communi- 

of a hundred generations, but that cation. In the Hervey group, at Ra- 

only thirty of them osn be eonndered rotoogm, the chief, Mateo, reekoiied 

asaeonrate and reliable. Those thirty himself as the twenty-ninth descend* 

generations bring us up to that period ant from the time when the two 

of tribal commotion of which I am united expeditioos from Samoa and 

now treating, when the aristocracy Tahiti, under the leaderships of JTo- 

in almost all tlie groups took, so to rika and Tangia, arrived and esta- 

say, anew departure. Mr. DeBovia, blished themselves by subduing the 

in h]B**Etatde la SoeiM Tsitiemie prerioiu inhabitants. The Marque- 

a I'arriv^e des Europ^ens, '* mentions san chiefs of Hivaoa, after counting 

twenty-four generations of chiefs on one hundred and forty-eight gene- 

Raiatea and Borabora, from Raa, the rations from the beginning of things. 



pvofBiiitor, to TaTiuttoaf the then eoounenee a new series from Wdifti" 

(1863) reigning chief of Raiatea. The pa, and count twenty-one genera- 
establishment of this line of chiefs tions to the present time. The 
on Baiataa eoinddet in a TomarkaUe Mangarewa or €himXner islands eonnt 



as to name, time, and some twanty>five generations since Ttatu- 
othor circumstances with the well- moana airiTOd there from foreign 
Hawaiian chief ikia,8ttniamed lands. 
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It has been objected by not a few writers to the long 
voyages of the Polynesians, either on their first exLteriog 
the Pacific or at this period of tribal commotion and 
unrest^ that they could not possibly be performed in 
their frail canoes, incapable of containing stores and 
provisions for a long voyage, and for want of astronp- 
inical and nantical knowledge of those who navigated 
them. Those writers judge the Polynesians as they 
f onnd them one hundred years ago, isolated, deteriorated, 
decaying. Had those writers been acquainted with Poly- 
nesian folklore, they would have learnt that^ at the 
time we are now speaking of, the Polynesians were not 
only possessed of open canoes, hoUowed out of a single 
tree, and seldom used except for coasting or fishing 
excursions, but of vessels constructed from planks sewn 
or stitched together in a substantial manner, pitched and 
painted, decked over, or partly so, and with a capacity 
of hold sufficient to contain men, animals, and stores 
for any projected voyage;^ that they possessed a respect- 
able knowledge of the stars, their rising and setting at 
all times of the year, both iu the Southern and Northern 
Hemisphere ; that they were acquainted with the limits 
of the ecliptic and situation of the equator; tliat they 
possessed the keenest eyesight and a judgment trained 
to estimate all appearances indicating the approach of 

^ Rev. J. Williami relates thai Oenm. In the Hawaiian group this 

during his residence at Tahiti then manner of making large canoe* VM 

miived at Papeete, about 1819-20, not wholly discarded as late as the 

from Burutu, one of the Austral middle of the last century ; for it is 

group, 700 miles diatut, a Urge erediblj rep<Hrted by some of the old 

canoe, planked up and sewed to- natives, whose grandparents lived at 

gether, whose hold was twelve feet the time andsaw it, that the principal 

deep. This peculiar method of plank* war-canoe, or admiral's ship, of Pe- 

ing up or sewing together the differ- l^holani — the famous warrior-ldag 

ent pieces of which the large sea- of Oahu, who died about eight years 

going canoes in olden times were before the arrival of Captain Cook 

madeftfeTafledthronghotttPblyiieii*, — waa a double eanoe built in tiiat 

and is still retjiincd at the Navigators, manner ; its name was *' jSVinoMlte^** 

Paumotu, and other groups, besides and that on PeJeioholanVi expedi- 

in Microneaia, and is still customary tions it carried on board from one 

among ilia Bqgvm of Celebaa and hondzad and twanty to om Imndred 
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land, by flight of birds and other signs ; and with all this 
a couzage, hardihood, and perseverance that never failed 
them at critical momenta. And when to this be added 
that seven or eight htmdred jeara ago the Paciflc Ocelm 
probably presented a different aspect as regards islands 
ai|d atoUs than it now does — ^the legends speaking of 
islands both laige and small in the track of their voyages, 
of which now no trace exists — surprise ceases when one 
finds on the traditional record accounts of voyages under- 
taken from Hawaii to Marquesas, Tahiti, Samoa, or 
venck 

As little as the legends speak of the cause or causes 

which led to this ethnic or tribal movement and inter- 
communication after so long a period of comparative 
quiet, as little do they mention the causes which led to 
its discontinuance after more than two hundred years* 
duration. It is permitted, therefore, to suppose that, 
among other causes, not the least potent was the suhsi- 
dence and disappearance of some of those islands which 
had served as landmarks and stopping-places on previous 
voyages. 

What the conceptions of the ancient Hawaiians of this 
and subsequent periods were in regard to the geography 
of the Pacific may be gathered from the following chant 
of KajiuihAuiUU, the astrologer and companion of Moikeha, 

and forty men, besides provisioiui, legends collected by Sir George Grey 

water, •tovM, armament, &o. Of tiM we x«ad of aSamoaa azpeditioii ot 

enormous size of the double canoes five large double canoes, the ArawOy 

that were fashioned out of a single Tainuit &o., decked over, or partly 

tree, lome idea may be f onned from ao, eontainiiig the different ehiaCi 



len still existing— at least it and their families, their retainers 

was a few years ago when the author and their families, provisions, ani- 

visited the locality — near the south mals, &c., which were bound to New 

peiot of Hawaii. It waa said to have Zealand, the ^o4ea-r0«<rf the l^;mid, 

been one of a double canoe belonging who found the land they were hound 

to Kamehameha /., and it measured to, and, dijsembarking, settled there ; 

one hundred and eight feet in that some of them returned to the 

Iwngftli, Its mate had decayed and Samoan group, and finally came back 

disappeared, and this giant relic of and remained ffrWIIH M Wlfly on New 

ancient shipbuilding was also has- Zealand* 
teninctodeeay. LitiM New Zealand 
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the grandson of Mccweke, on his return from Tahiti to 
Hawaii. As he approached the latter island the seer 
and prophet exclaimed: — 

Here is Hawaii, the island, the maii» 

Eia Hatoaii, he moku, he kanaka, 
A man is Hawaii, — E. 

He kanaka Hawaiit — E. 
A nuai is Hawaii, 

He kanaka HatoaHf 
A child of Kahiki, 

He kania na Kahiki, 
A royal flower from Kapaahu, 

Hs pua Am nuU Kapatthiu, 
Twm Hoanlattniakea Kanaloa, 

Mai Moavlanuiakea Kanaloa^ 
A grandchild of Kahiko and Kapulanakehau, 

He moopuna na Kahiko laua o KapulanaJeehant 
Papa hegat him, 

Na Pe^ikanau, 
The daughter of Kakalaniehu and Eauakahakoka. 

Na ke kama viakine o Ktthalanieku lama me Kamka- 
hakoko. 

The scattered islands are in a row, 

Na ptdapuXa ama ipaekahi, 
Flaoed evenly from east to ireat, 

/ nonoho like i ka Hikina^ Komt^UutOf 
Spread evenly is the land in a row 

P(u like ka moku i lalani ^ 
Joined on to HolanL 

/ hui ahu, hui tnai me ffokmi, 
Kaialea the seer went round the land, 

Puni ka moku o Kaialea ke kilo. 
Separated Nuuhiwa, landed on Polapola : 

Naha NuvJUxoOf lele i Polapola : 
O Kahtlro is the root of the land, 

O Kahiko ke kumu aina, 
He divided and separated the islands. 

Nana i maltele kaawalc na moku. 
Broken is the hsh-line of Kahai, 

IfoAw ha ahaiawaSa a Kahgdf 
That was cut hy Kukanaloa : 

/ okia e Kukanaloa : 
Broken up into pieces ^vere the lands, the islandflf 

Patiku na aina na moku^ 
Cat up by the aaerod knife of Kanaloa. 

MiAiihaokehigmaKamaha, 
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O Haumea Manokahikele, 

0 Haumea Manukakikele, 
O Moikeha, the chief ivho is to reside, 

OMoOuhOt kaLioiinanaenoha, 
My chief will reside on Hawaii — a — 

Noho kuu Lani xa Havjaii — a— 
Life, life, O buoyant life I 

Ola, Ola, 0 kalana ola I 
lire Bball the diief and the priest, 

Old ke Alii, ke Kahuna, 
. liive shall the seer and the t^Blft, 

Ola ke Kilo, ke Kamoa, 
Dwell on Hawaii and be at rest, 
, Nnho ia BawaH a Im lana. 

And attain to old age oo KauaL 

A kani moopuna % Kauai, 
O Kauai is the island — a — 

0 Kauai ka moku — a — 
O Moikeha u the duel 

OMidhdiakiAUi, 

In the chant of KcLkahthmoana, a famous high -priest 
of olden times, though several generations later than this 
migratory period, mention is made of Hawaii as having 
arisen from the dark — from the deep— and forming one 
of " the row of islands of NuuTnea, the cluster of islands 
reaching to the farthest ends of Tahiti."* And giving 
the same indefinite origin to Maui and the other islands 
under the paraphrases of natural births, the chant refers 
to some of the principal chief families from Naumca, 
Holani, Tahiti, and Polapola who settled on the other 
islands of the Hawaiian group, and are thus poetically 
said to have given birth to them. Thus Kuluwaiea, the 
husband, and Hinanui-a-lana, the wife, are said to be the 
parents of Molokai, which is called a god, a priest, the 



* Ea mai Hawaii-nui-akea ! 
J£a mai loko, mai loko mai o ka 
pot 

Puka ka moltt , ka aina, 

Ka lalani aina o Nuumea, 

Ka Foe aina o i kukulu o Kahiki, 



Rising up ia Hawaii-nui-akea ! 
£iaiDg up out of, out of the night 
(Po)! 

Appeared has the island, tlie land. 
The string of islands of Nuumea, 
The clnater of ialands stretching to 
the farthMt tndi of Tahiti. 
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first moining light from Kuumea."^ Lanai is said to 
have been an adopted child of a chief from Tahiti, whose 
name, if the transcript of the chant is correct, is not 
given, but whose epithet was "the spatterer of the red 
or dirty water," Ka haluhi wai ea, Kahoolawe is said to 
be the child of Keaukanai, the man, and Walinuu, the 
wife, from Holani; and the epithet of the island-child is 
" the &nner "-^^ Icptk Molokini has no separate settlers, 
but is called the navel-string — lewe^^i Eaboolawe. 
Oahu is attributed to AhaJdni^Zaa, a son of the 
famous Zaa-mairkah4ki, who was fourth in descent from 
Pawnakua of the soutiiem Ulurpuna branch, and his 
wife's name is given as Zaamealaakojui, The epithet of 
Oahu is he Wchi, a royal title assumed only by the Oahu 
chiefs of the highest rank until comparatively modem 
times. Ahukini-a-laa is said in the chant to have come 
from foreign lands, mai ka nanamu, from Apia, Samoan 
group, though the verse makes a pim on the word, and 
from the deep sea of Halehalekalani.^ Kauai is said to 
have been begotten by Zaakajni, the man, and Laamea- 
laakona, the wife, thus having the same mother as Oahu. 
Finally, Wanalia, the husband, from Polapola, and his 
wife, Hanalaa, were the parents of Niihau, Kaula, and 
Nihoa, the last and westernmost islands of the group. 

A remarkable fragment has been preserved of the chant 
of XaulvrO^kalana, a famous navigator of this period. 



1 NaKiduvMieao Haximeahekane, To Euluwaiea of HaamMf the biu> 
Na Hinanui-a-lana he waJiinCf band, 

Loaa Mcklkai, ke Akua, kt To Hinaaui-a-laaa, the wife, 

Auno, Was born Molokai, a god, a priest, 

He pvalena no Nwmea, The first moraing light from Naomea. 



He Alii mai Jca nananutf 
Mai ka Api o kaiOf 
' Mai he ale poi puo BalAaUkO' 

Loaa Oahu he Wohi, 

He Wohi na Ahukini-a-Laaf 



Up stands Alrahinialaa, 

The chief from the foreign laodf 

From the gills of the fish, 

Vron iho overwhelmiDg biUowB of 

Halehalekalani , 
Bom is Oiihu the Wohi, 
The Wohi of Ahukiniaka, 
AaA of LtMDMltakoiia the wife. 
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Whether he belonged to the southeni, Ulu, line of chiefs, 
or to the northern, Nana^u, line, ie not dear, but that he 
lived or settled on Oahu seems to be admitted; and he is 
refened to in several l^nds of this period as contem- 
poraij with Moiheha, iMhauhapawet, the famous priest 
and prophet^ and other prominent personages of both 
lines. In his ohant he mentions a number of lands and 
islands visited "bj him, some of which occur under the 
very same names as those earlier homesteads of tiie Poly- 
nesian race of which I have treated in the beginning of 
the first part of this work, and to which the legends of 
Kumuhonua and Hawaii-loa, refer. The majority of the 
lands visited by Kaiilu I have, however, been unable to 
identify. Wawau of the Tonga group and Upolo of the 
Samoan are clearly distinguishable as parts of his peri- 
plus. I quote the fragment in full : — 

I am Ksidii, 

0 Kavlu net want. 
The child of Kalana, 

0 ke kama o KaHanOt 
The sacred rest, 

0 ha kiamoe kapu. 
The sea-slag, 

Ka auicaalalna. 
The great ^linger (expert with the sling). 

Ke keele inaaalaioa. 
Bainbow coloun^ monung Ught, 

Ohmiki, opaufo. 
He (Is the one) who spreads them out, 

Ka mm nana i hoohi, 
Kaulu ashore, £, Kaulu at sea, 

JTokIw mauha, E Kaidu meAai, 
E. KaidiH-i^He ia the Kiwaa, 

E Kavlu— E — Kiwaa^ ia, 
E. Kaulu— E— a fleet is he. 

E. Kaulu — E — auwaa to.' 
He has landed on (visited) Wawau, 

OMeakakeiaeWaufttm, 



1 Kiwaa was the name of a ver/ * Analogous to the English exprei- 
laigeUnL dm, "heiaahMtinhimMlf." 
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Upolu, Little Pukalia, 

0 Upolu, 0 Pukalia iki. 
Great PnksliA, Alala, 

0 Pukalia nut, 0 Alato, 
Pelua, Palana, Hoi an i, 

0 Pelua, 0 Palana, 0 IFolani, 
The Isthmus, Ulunui, Uiiuli, 

0 k» JTii^* O Uhtmni, 0 UHuU, 
IfdAtnele, Hiikua, Hiiato, 

0 Meletnele, 0 Hiikua, 0 Hiialo, 
Hakalauai ; — who has spanned the heaven, 

0 Hakalauai- ; apo ka lani. 
Spanned the night, spaimed tiie day, 

Apokapo, apo ke ao. 
Spanned the farthest ends of BTiJiiM • 

Apo Kuhuluo Kahiki ; 
Finished (explored) is Kahiki by Kaulu, 

Ptm Kahiki ia Katdu, 
Finiahed ifl Kahiki by Kanln, 

Pau Kahiki ia Kaulu, 
To the coral reefs where the surf ia roaring. 

/ Koa o Halulukoakoa. 
From the time perhaps of Kn, 

Mai he aupaha ia JTw, 
From the time perhaps of Lono, 

Mai ht aupaha ia Lono, 
Broken has been the sacred shell, 

/ WctJiia ai ka PunuUeolam,* 
The ehe]l.fiah, the porpoise, 

Oka pupu, 0 ka Naia, 
The garlands for the back, the garlands for the breae^ 

0 ka lei Kua, 0 ka lei A lo. 
The altar, the altar of that one, 

OkaUUtOkaldeo Kda, 
Hakohakualani is my father, 

Sakukakuakmi kuu Makuakane, 



1 1 have rendered Kuina by '* isth- * PunuUeolcM* was the name of a 

nras;" it may be a looper niinie of luge ihcll or eoneh, oa which the 

a place or land, bat the prefixed ar- highest chiefs alone were privileged 

ticle, seems to indicate otherwise, to blow ; and it was tabu for any in- 

Kaina is a poetical phntM for an ferior to touch or break it. Tbas the 

isthmiu, ita literal meaniiig bemg a sense of this and the two preceding 

"junction,'* the place where two lines is that from the most ancient 

things meet, a seam between two times the tabus have been broken and 

c)aihi,Ae. TniatpaiiienUur isthmus inftbexity disregarded, 
isheie lefenedteifeis difieolt to ny. 
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The altar, the altar of this on^ 

0 ka leiCf 0 ka lele o keiOf 
Hklmliakiialaiii is my mother. 

Falling are the heavens, rushing through the heaveni 

Lele ka oili o ka lani, hie i ka lani 
Falls the dismal rain, rushiug through the heavens 

LeU ka ua lokuloku, lele i ka lani 
Falls the heavy rain, roahing throus^ the heavens 

Lele ka ua hea, lele i ka lani 
Falls the gentle rain, ruahiiig through the heavens 

Lele ka ua huna, lele i ka lani 
Soars the dragonfly, rushing through the heavens, 

Passed away has this one to Moanawaikaioo. 

0 lele aku keia o Moanaicaikaioo. 
The strong current, the rolling current, whirl away, 

0 ke au mikif o ke au ka, e mimilo ai. 
It vriU he overeome by you, — 

Flassing perhaps, remaining perhaps, 
£ kUpaha, e kujfoha. 

Anofiher ancient Hawaiian baxd sung about tiiese foreign 
i^ons:— 

The noby sea (around) the island, 

The sea of burning ooslfl, 

Kai lanahu ahi, 
The azure blue sea of Kane. 

Kai popolohua mea a Kane. 
The l^rds drink (of the waters) in the Bed Sea, 

Inu a ka manu i ke kai-ula, 
Jn (the watci-s of) the Green Ses» 

/ ke kai a ka oniaomao, 
Never quiet> never falling, never sleeping, 

Ade ku, aeh hina, aoU moe. 
Never very noisy is the sea of the saered caves. 

AnU MNMCNK ha kai a ie ana oku,^ 

Thongh the legends of Sima and of Kahai are nn- 
donbtedly of southern origin, yet, as evidences of the 

* Where these red or green or tainly -were beyond the area of tlie 

otherwise described veas may have Pacific Ocean, and in 10 far attest 

heen litaated it is now hardly poi- the distut voyages ol the Poly neuans 

siUe to dstecniasj hat thsy eei- ofthisepooh. 
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great nautical activity, and the expeditions to far-off 
foreign lands of this peiiod, the following extiacts may 
be qaoted. The chant says of Hma : — 

Hema went to Kahild to fetch the red fillet (ciielet ox 

ring), 

Holo Hema i Kahiki, Hi i he a^^iMda^ 
Hema waa caught by the Aaia, 

Xooa Hema, lilo i ka Aaia, ' 
He fell dead in Kahiki, in Kapakapakana, 

SavU i Kahiki^ i Kegaakapahaua, 
He rests in Uhi-paupau. 

Waiho at i Ulu-paupau? 

Accoiding to the legend, his son Kahai started in 
search of hU father or to avenge [his death, and the chant 
describes bis expedition : — 

The rainhov is the path of Kahai ; 
0 ke anwnue ke ala o KaM; 

Kahai arose, Kahai bestirred himeelf. 

Pit Kahai, Koi Kahai, 
Kahai passed on on the floating cloud of Kane ; 

He Kahai % ke Koi ula a Kane ; 
Perplexed were the eyes of Alihi ; 

Sikia i na maka o AWU; * 



1 Other versions of the legend say 
that Hema went to Kahiki to receive 
the tribute or tax due at the Uith of 
bis son, Kahai, which tax waa called 
FaUUa; those legends stating that 
Httina*! wife irai bom XUdkL 

* The Aaia^ or Aaia-4Mike-a-kane, 
is the name of a large sea-bird with 
white feathers, but in the old legends 
was a fahiiloiiB bhrd, a moMenger of 
Kane, and dedicated to him. 

' For explanations of Kapakapa-ua 
and Ulu-paupau, see voL i. pp. 15, 23, 
134. According to the chant, Hemat 
attempted to revisit those legendary 
homes of his race and was lost by the 
iraj ; and aooocding to the legend of 
his son, Kahaiy the voyage of the 
latter was equally diiutroiii| at loaat 
he never returned. 

^ According to the New Zealand 
hgead of JToAoi or ra«Jkal», after ht 



and his brother Knrihi had avenged 
their father's death upon the Pona- 
iuri tribe — a race living below the 
sea in the daytime and on shore at 
night ("Polynesian Mythology}" by 
Sir O. Grey)— they started to dtanb 
up to heaven in search of Kahai't 
celestial wife. Karihi slipped and 
fell back on the earth, and saw, with 
wonder and amaeement, his brother 
succeeding in getting up into heaven. 
Hence doubtless the expression in 
the chant, "perplexed, bewildered, 
were the eyes of AlikL" The Ha- 
waiian legends make no mention of 
Kahai's brother, but this line in the 
ehaot eenfirms the identity of the 
Hawaiian Kahai with the New Zea- 
land, or rather Samoan, Taichaki, Bud 
the importation of the legend by the 
seutium emigrants. 
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Kalwi paascd ou on the glandng lights 

Ae Kahai i ke an a ha. 
The glancing li;,'ht hn] men and canoes; 

£[e anaha ke kanaka, ka waa; 
Aboire was Hanaiakamalama, 

Ilunao Hanaiakamalama} 
That is the road to seek the father of Kahai ; 

O ke ala ia i imi ai i ka makua 0 JCaktU ; 
Go ou over the deep blue ocean, 

OhthaikamocamvfMothi, 
And shake the foundations of heaven. 

A halulu i Hale-kumu-kcUani. 
Inquiring are the retainers of the God* 

Ui mai kini o ke akua, 
Kane and Eanaloa aie addng 
' Jfiitau 0 KoM o KcmeUca^ 
For what purpose is your laige traTdling party, 

Eeaha kau huakai nui, 

0 Kahai, that has come hither? 
E Kahaif i hUd mai ai f 

1 am seeking for Hema, 

/ imi mai auika Sema^ 
There in Kahiki, there in Ulupanpail, 
Ain % Kahikit aid i Ulupaupaut 



1 Hanaiakamalamn was the sobri- 
quet of Hema't mother, Hiiia. She 
is said to have been disgusted with 
h«r duldien Puns sad JBisma, and to 

have gone up to the moon to Uve, but 
Id the act of ascending, her husband, 
AikanalM, caught her by the leg sad 
tore it oS, on account of which ahe 
was called LonO'inokUt " the maimed 
or crippled Looo.** Mr. 8. B. Dole, 
in his translation of this chant pub* 
lishedinthe "Hawaiian Club Papers," 
Boston, iB6QfgiYea HanaiaJcamalama 
as the "Southern Star.*' I am not 
aware of any other legends or chants 
where this word is used to designate 
the ** Southern Star," or rather the 
Southern Cross, which was a well- 
known and important constellation 
to Polynesian navigators. Its applica- 
tion to the moon was more uiual, and 
in this ease would imply that Kahai 
sailed under the protection of his 
grandmother, who dwelt in the moon. 
YOU IL 



' The placing of Kanaloa in tho 
same category of gods as Kane shows 
the southern taint of the chant, al- 
though Hawaiian bards, in sdoptlag 
and rearranging the legend, gave to 
their own ancient god Kane the pre- 
eminenoe by pkdng his name befoie 
that of Kanaloa . 

* Here is a play upon the word 
Wema, which was the name of Kaiiai'a 
father, and, with the accent on the 
first syllable, signifies "the south." 
Prom the whole tenor and drift of 
the literature of this period, I am 
convinced that the article ka before 
Hema is a Hawaiian alteration in 
aftertimes, to produce a double mean- 
ing, and convey the idea, from a 
Hawaiian point of view, that while 
Kahai was seeking his father £ma, 
he was also seeldng him in plaass 
situated at the south of the Har* 
waiian group. 

B 
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There at the Aaia conatuifly breathed Oil 1)y Kane, 

Aia i ka Aaia, haha mau in a Kane, 
Reaching to the farthest ends of 1^«^htki. 
Loaa aku i kukiilu o KaJiUd. 

Another extract from the chants of this period pre- 
served by Hawaiian bards shows that the Hawaiian 
group was well known to the southern tribes of the Pa- 
cific. It is a portion of the chant of MakuaJcaumanOt the 
priest who accompanied Faao, the southern prince and 
high priest, on his voyage to establish a new dynasty on 
Hawaii after the fall of Kapawa, Faao had offered the 
tbione to Lono Kaeho, but he after a while refused, and 
recommended that JPili, sumamed Kaadea, be sent Fol- 
lowing is the portion o£ the chant preserred; Makm&au- 
mana is supposed to be addressing Lono Kaeho — 

B Lono, E Lono I-^E 1 E Lonokaeiio 1 

ELono, ELono^SI E Ltmohaekot 
Lonokulani, Chief of Kauluonana I 

Lonokulani, Alii o Kauluonana/ 
Here are the canoes ; get on board, 

Eta na toaa ; kau mai a-i. 
Come along, and dw^ in Kftwaii-with>tKc-green«lMick, 

E hoi, e noho ia ffavxtii-kmt^tdi, 
A land that was found in the oeean 

He aina loaa i ka moana, 
That was thrown up from the sca» 

Ihoea mai hho o ka ah. 
From the very depths of Kanaloa, 

/ ka halehale poi pu a Kanaloa.^ 
The white coral in the wateiy caves 

He Koakca i haldo ^ i ka wait 
That was caught on the hook of the fishennan, 

/ lou i ka makom a ka latoaia. 
The great fiRherman of Kai).iahu, 

A ka laxvain iiuio Kapaahu, 
The great iiBherman, Kapuheeuanuu. 

A 1» lawaia nui o Kapuheeuamm-la.* • 



1 This expression refers again to ' The foregoing lines refer to a la- 
the southern legend that the islands geud which states that Kapukeeu- 
wera fished up from the ooeaia hf anum, a flshemuw of Kapaaktt in 
Kanaloa. Kabiki, being out fishing, caught a 

> Abbreviation from " Halelelo^'' lump of coral on his hook. His priest 

caves in the sea. advised him to perform certain religi* 
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The canoes touch the shore, oome on boardf 

A pae na tcaa, kau mat, 
Go and possess Hawaii, the island ; 

S kehf 0 ai ia MawaH he ; 
An island is Hawaiit 

ffe moku Hmoaii, 
An island is Hawaii, for I.onokaelio to dwell on. 
He moku Hawaii^ no Lonokaeho e noho. 

Numeious other extracts of ancient legends and chants 
may be quoted -from Hawaiian folklore alone to prove, 
not only the knowledge, in a general way, of each other's 
existence, possessed by tiie Polynesian tribes, bat also 
the intimate and frequent connection between them at 
this period. Whatever the causes that led to its discon- 
tinuance, the &ct of its once having existed can no longer 
be doubted. And the criticism which rests content with 
the apparent difficulty of navigating the Pacific Ocean in 
small vessels, without compass, and what may now be 
considered competent nautical knowledge, has simply 
failed to inform itself of the conditions and circumstances 
under which those voyages were undertaken, as well as of 
the then intellectual status of those who performed them. 
Certainly the difficulty of the Polynesians navigating the 
l^acific in tlieir large canoes of that period, whether single 
or double, was no greater than that of the Norsemen navi- 
gating the Atlantic to Iceland, Greenland, and Vinland, 
or penetrating up the Mediterranean in their " sneckas " 

oiM riiw over fhe coral and lihrow it iagtbflMkgeikdi, Jfo£fteX«aad£aii. 

back into the sea, where it would maikahiki departed on their return 
grow into an islaod and be called to Hawaii. From that time Kapaabm 
JSR w w riij wi / and it happened ao- became the name of uemal landa on 
ooiding^. Next time the fisherman the HAwaiiaa group. I have been 
caught another lump of coral, which unable as yet to ascertain if any dis- 
in the same manner was sanctified trict or land on any of the southern 
and called IfouMca; and tlraa on dif- gronpa atill ntaina the name <tf Ka- 
ferent occasions the whole Hawaiian paahu. In Hawaiian legends it \» 
group was fished up out of the ocean intimately connected with that south- 
by fapuAeeuanttw. The reference to em migratory period, as one of tbo 
Kapaahm, as being the place whei« chief places to which and from 
the fisherman belonged, stamps the which the naval ezpeditioua of 1 
legend as of southern origin, it being day* ware fitted out. 
the place in Xahiki whence, acond- 
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and "drakes;" nor was tlie nautical knowledge of the 
latter any greater than that of the former. We believe the 
Icelandic folklore which tells of exploits and voyages to 
far distant lands ; why then discredit the Polynesian folk- 
lore which tells of voyages between the different groups, 
undertaken purposely aud accomplished safely both in 
going and returning?* * . 



Among the several southern chief families which at this 
period established themselves on the Hawaiian group, it 
is now almost impossible to determine the priority of 
arrival. The Nana family, of which Kapawa was the 
last reigning chief on Hawaii, and predecessor to Pili, 
was probably among the earliest arrivals. I have shown 
(vol. i. p. 200) that this family has been misplaced on the 
Hawaiian genealogies. Nanamaoa, or Nana-a-Maui, as he 
is called in some genealogies, could not possibly be the 
son of Mauiro-kalana, and at the same time the grand- 
father, or even great-grandfather, of £dpawa. I am led to 
assume, therefore, that Ifanamaoa was the first of his 
family who airived from one or the other of the southern 
groups and established himself on the Hawaiian group. 
His son, Ifanakaoko, was a chief of considerable note on 
the island of Oahu. He and his wife, JSTaJidhiokalani, are 
by the oldest, and by all the legends, acknowledged as 
haying built the famous and in all subsequent ages 
hallowed place called KukanHoko, the remains of which 
are still pointed out about three-fourths of a mile, inland 
from the biidge now crossing the Eaukonahua stieam in 
Ewa district, island of Oahu. Chiefs that were bom 
there were "bom in the purple," and enjoyed the dis- 

^ The reader will bear in mind tlie of vessels the largest of which was 

gize of the vessels with which Colum> ouly oue huadred tons aad iheaiii«U- 

bus started to diseorer the. new est waa Imt SftMa tou, the ttihev 

world. Bven Drmk^i celelmted three rangiii( at eighiyi fifty, and 

South Seft Biqpeditioii ma oompoied thirty tons. 
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tinction, piivil^eSi and tabus which that fact conferred.^ 
So highly were those dignities and privileges prized, eyen 
in latest times, when the ancient structure and surround- 
ings had fallen in decay, that KamOwi,fMha L, in 1797, 
previoiis to the birth of his son and successor, Liholiho 
JT. //., made every arrangement to have the accouchement 
take place at Kakaniloko ; but the illness of Queen Keo- 
puolani frustrated the design. 

Notwithstanding the royal genealogies of both Hawaii 
and Maui have expunged the name of Nanaka4>ko*s son 
Kapatoa from their lists, substituting the name of HeUir 
pawa, and have misplaced NancJcaoho some seventeen 
generations ahead of his actual time, yet Oabu and Elauai 
genealogies, though equally misplacing the Nana family 
in the series, acknowledge Kapawa as the son of Nana- 
kaoJco ; and while the legends — which either come down 
contemporary with and independent of the genealogies, 
or else are a sort of running commentary upon them — 
make brief mention of Kajmioa, they are positive and 
plain on three episodes of his life, which, if we recognise 
him as the contemporary of Paumakua, have all the air of 
probability, and doubtless are historically true, but which, 
if referred to fifteen or seventeen generations earlier, 
would bring us away from the Hawaiian group altogether, 
and land us in that nebulous reiiion of myth and legend 
which characterises the whole southern element, at least 
in Hawaiian tradition, from the time of Ulu up to this 
migratory period now under consideration. Those three 
events in Kapawa's life were, that he was bom aitKukani' 
loko aforesaid;^ that he was buried at lao, an equally 

' Here was kepfc ihe sacred drain, make no further mention of JTopoiea, 

Haicea, which announced to the as- or of his subsequent career; but 

■embled and expectant multitude the Hawaii legends declare distinctly 

birth of a tabn chief. that ho was the predooenor of PUi ' 

' Some legends call ^aj^aica a chief M diief over Hawaii, and that for 

of Wailua district, island of Oahu. his bad government or other wickcd- 

As he was born at Kukaniloko, his ncss he had been deposed or expelleci. 

youth nay ham been paued at Even the notice of his death and 

Vrailua, and hence the epithet of burial at lao comes to xu through the 

" Ke Alii o Wailua." Oaha legends Faao and Pili legends. 
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hallowed burying-place of ancieut chie& situated in the 
valley of Wailaka on the island of Maui ; and that he was 
the last sovereign or supreme chief of the island of Hawaii 
previous to the arrival of FUi, surnamed Kaaiea. 

Kapaim is the first Hawaiian chief whom tradition men- 
tions as having been buried at lao; but as no allusion 
is made anywheie to him as the founder of that sacred 
burial-place, the presumption is that it was instltnted 
previous, though by whom or' when is now unknown. 
During this period, however, and in after ages, it was 
considered as great an honour to be buried at lac as 
to have been bom at Kitkamloho, What the particular 
crimes of KaipavHi may have been which lost him the 
sovereignty of Hawaii, tradition does not mention. "What- 
ever they were, if any, it is presumable that they were 
imputed to him by those who succeeded him; and it is 
equally probable that Paao, that southern chief and high 
priest who constituted his own family as a hereditary 
priesthood on Hawaii, had more or less to do with the 
downfall of Kapawa. On the expulsion or death of 
Kapawa, Paao sent to " Kahiki " for some one of the 
aouthem chiefs to come and take possession of the vacant 
sovereignty. Lonokaelio was first applied to, but refused ; 
and then Pili Kaaiea was advised to go, and he came to 
Hawaii, and by the assistance of Paao was established as 
the territorial sovereign of tliat island, Paao remaining his 
high priest. And from Pili the niling Hawaiian chiefs, 
down to the Kamehameha family, claimed their descent ; 
and, as if conscious of their usurpation or intrusion upon 
the domestic line, their genealogists and bards in subse- 
quent ages were always trying to connect Pili with the 
indigenous chiefs on the Maui line from Paumahia and 
Haho ; and the occasional matrimonial alliances of thoee 
PUi descendants with Oahu or ELauai chiefs or chiefesses 
of the ancient Nanaulu line were always considered an 
honour, and dwelt on with no small emphasis in the 
Meles (songs) and legends. 
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The next families of note derived from tliis soiitliern 
immigrating element of this period were the two Pau- 
makuas, the one claiming descent from Puna and the 
other from his brother Hema, both of the Ulu line. The 
former family spread over Oahu and Kauai, the latter on 
Maui and Hawaii. The Oahu Paumakuas may have 
arrived in the time of the grandfather Neivalani} or even 
earlier ; certain it is that the Paumakua of this branch 
was born on Oahu, at Kuaaohe in Kailua, Koolaupoko, 
that he died on Oahu, and was buried at lao on Maui. 
The Maui Faumakuas, on the other hand, probably did 
not arrive earlier than the time of the father, Euanuikala- 
lailai, if Paumakua himself was not the first arrival of 
that family, along with his brother ICtiheailanL And 
thoa^ the Maui and Hawaii dynasties ever kept the 
Paumakua, whom they claimed as ancestor, distinctly 
descending on the Sma branch of the Ulu line, yet they 
neyer scrupled in after ages to appropriate to him the 
legends and events connected with the Oahu Paumakua, 

> To jndgt from m Mid«nt l^ind, than to Uy im wm Eafliut in tiie 

NevxUani had another son beside Eoolau (liBtrict, and Pauoa and Puu- 

Lonokoo-Newa, the father of PaumiCh waina in the Kona diatrict ; and it is 

ftua. This son was called JToAano-a- nidtiuttiiieyw«niiitNdiioediobetbo 

Newa, and is mentioned as the Kahu. aerranti of Kakihi-ku-o ka-lani, and 

(guardian or foster-father) of Kahihi- that they were employed to build the 

kuro ka-lan\^ whom there is reason to Heiausof Mauiki,Kaheiki,Kawaewae, 

bdiere was iho mum m KakihUhheh Skn, XMBoalM, and Kntoltak. It it 



fans', the wife of Nanakaoko and farther stated, probably in reference 

mother of Kapawa. If so, it estab- to some remarkable ellipse, that 

lishes beyond a doubt the eontem- '*'when the ran vudtlied and the 

poraneity and relatjomhip of Kapawa earth became dark, Kahano brought 

and PaumakvM, as well as their the sun back again." It is impossible 

southern extraction. With a singu- to determine the date of this legend, 

ha bl«ncUiig in aftw ages of aoeieni but the anoiieDt aatioDal appeUatioii 

reminiBcences and ancient myths, the of Mmehune must have become obao> 

legend speaks of this Kahatuha-Ifewa lete long before that, and forgotten 

as a great sorcerer — a prominent char- by the compiler. The mention of the 

acteristio of most of the southern Meruhune as serrantt of a ehiefeM of 

celebrities — who "stretched out his known southern extraction marks the 

hands to the farthest bounds of legend as a product of that sonthera 

KaUU, and on then,** aa on a dammit, ospeoially Tabitian, wbara 

bridge, "eame the Menehune people iirendiunehad become the name for the 

to Oahu and tbo pla««a aaaigoad loweat kbouing dam 9i iha people. 
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and which appaiently they bonowed from Kauai and 
Oahu sources. And when in later times, previous to 
the discovery of the islands by Captain Cook, and snb* 
seqnently during the long reign of Kamekwrmlw. I., the 

Hawaii and Maui dynasties liad gained a decided pre- 
ponderance and political supremacy, their versions of 
legends and genealogies passed undisputed, and it became 
treason to criticise them. Hence no little confusion in 
the national records and great embarrassment to the critical 
- student who endeavours to elicit the truth from these con- 
flicting relics of the past. Fortunately, both Oahu and 
Xauai genealogies have survived, and by their aid, and by 
the legends attached to them, it is possible to disentangle 
the apparent snarl of the various versions, and reduce the 
pretensions of the Hawaii and Maui genealogists and bards 
to limits conformable with historical truth. 

Thus brought to the test, and divested of the embellish- 
ments of the raconteurs and the poetical frenzy of the 
bards, the Hawaiian folklore of this period establishes the 
following main facts : — ^That the family of the Oahu Favr 
maku-a, the son of Lon/fi^UHny&ioa, had been in the country 
for two if not three or more generations before Faumahia 
was bom; that the family of the Maui Faumahia, the 
son of HuanmkalaknUU, probably arrived with the said 
Faumdkua himself; that the voyages to foreign lands, 
exploits, and adventures promiscuously ascribed by later 
legends to Faiumakua, the ancestor of the Maui and 
Hawaii chiefs, in reality belong to the Oahu Fatmahua 
of the Pu/na branch on tiie Ulu line.^ 

The various l^iends referring to this Faumakua relate 

' There was a legend from •which origin of the other legend which 

S. M. Kamakau culled the notice Kamaltau strangely uixea up with 

tbftt gito mtfl fcttfalaihrf ww buried at liie for^isg, and whidi mjn {h«t 

Niuula, Honokohan, Mani, and that HuanuikalaJailai — so called hy the 
be WM the ancestor (' ' Kupuna people for his liberal and good gov- 

<w, aaeordingr to the genealogies, tibe ernment, but whose proper name 

gnatiigrandfiither, of the famous was Hvui-kaina-pau — was an Oahu 

Kana and Niheu-Kaloht, of whom chief who ruled in Honolulu and 

more hereafter. I know nut the Waikiki, and was born at Kewalo, 
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more or less of his wanderings in foreign lands ; how he 
circumnavigated the world (" ICaapuni Kahiki "), meaning 
thereby all foreign lands outside of the Hawaiian group. 
One of these legends relates that on his return from one 
of his foreign voyages he brought back with him to Oahu 
two white men, said to have been priests, Aualcahinu and 
Auahamea, afterwards named Kaekae and Maliu, and from 
whom several priestly families in after ages chaimed tlieir 
descent and authority. The legend further states that 
FauTnakua on the same occasion also brought a prophet 

Kav.la") called Malcla, but whether the latter was also 
a white man the tradition is not so explicit. Another 
legend relates that when Paumakua returned from foreign 
voyages he brought with him three white persons, called 
Kukahauvla, JCukal^a, and Maina-Fole, a woman. The 
latter legend, however, appears to me to be a Maui or 
Hawaii r^chauffie of the original Oahu legend, and for 
this reason, that in all subsequent times no Maui or 
Hawaii priestly family traced their descent to either 
Kdehae or Maliu, which, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions on Kauai, flourished exclusively on Oahu. 

The white foreigners who came with Paimahta are in 
the legend said to have been "Ka haoU nui, maka ah' 
hilM, he a ahdehole, maka aa, ha pitaa heokeo ntui, maka 
tda/ula" ("Foreigners of large stature, bright sparkling 
eyes, white cheeks> roguish, staring eyes, large white 
hogs^ with reddish faces"). A fragment of an ancient 
chant lefening to this occurrence has been preserved, 
and reads — 

0 Paumakua, ka kmi o MoetuUmuat 
O Panmakua, the lord of Moenaimua, 



between theso two places ; but in view digenous locus standi when their 

of the foregoing observations, and foreign pedigrees, whether Tahitiaa 

tlie fM( fhai tho Ohau ud Kauai or SanMMa, had been forgottMi or 

gencilogiea do not know him, I look obscured. 

upon it as one of many other similar ^ It is not uncommon in the ancient 

attempts on t1i« ptrt of Hawdoaa Holes to find the word Puaa (lit. 

iMlda to give him and other dubious **hog") applied to persons. It w«a 

nuDW cm the UlU'Bema line an in- a poetical and eacerdotal espreMion. 
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O ke AUinonaihd9 U Kahm, 

O the chief who went to Ttoliiti» 

A Kahiki i ke Icaiakea, 

Tahiti in the open ocean, 
0 mimo, o momi^ o ka mamio. 

The genjle, the predotu, the prosperous, 
Okaia mailoko,^ o ka Anakahinu 

(And) the fish within, (wwe) Auakahina, 
0 Auakamea ia lani. 

(And) Auakamea the noble. 

There is a discrepancy in the Oahu genealogies leading 
up to F€Eumakm> Some of them make Mimaimm his son 
and K%makaha his grandson ; others pass over Moenam/m 
in silence and make KutntMha the son of Paumakm, 
Judging from analogy on other well-known geneabgies 
of much later age, I am inclined to think that both 
MoefMi/mua and Kvmakaha were the sons of Pwumikua, 
and introduced successively by bards in after times with 
that persistent vanity of making the line of descent as 
long as possible which characterised the entire fraternity 
of Hawaiian genealogists and bards. 

Besides his extensive voyages to foreign countries, and 
his introduction of the two priests of an alien race, said to 
be white, and that some legends ascribe the . custom and 
ceremony of circumcision to Paumakua — a fact disputed 
by others — little is known of his reign and influence 
on the island of Oahu. A reference to the s^enealodcal 
table will show that he was the ancestor in the fourth 
generation of the famous Laa-mai-JcahiJci, from whom 
every succeeding generation of chiefs took a special pride 
in claiming their descent. 

Giving thus all due credit to the Pauinalcua, of the Funa 
line, whom the Oahu and Kauai chiefs exalted and 
glorified as their ancestor, there is little to tell of the 
Maui Faumahui of the Hema Une, the son of HiMnui- 
kcdalaUai, and brother of KvJieailani, Through his son 

1 Apoetioelplunwe ligniiTiogihai wr> the forrigneri Auakakhm tad 

the fish that he caught, the treasure AmabmuL 
he fott&d in his net on hii Toyage, 
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Haho and grandson Palena he became the great-grand- 
father and progenitor of the noted Ranalaa, whom hoth 
the Maui and Hawaii chiefs contended for as their 
ancestor under the Taiying names of Hancdaa-nui and 
Hancdm-ikiy asserting that Podma was the father of 
twins who bore those names. Up to the time of the 
conquest of the ishmds, the Maui chiefs claimed Hanalaor 
nvi as their ancestor, and assigned Sawdmriki to the 
Hawaii chiefisi ; hut after the conquest by Kam^mn/^ I,, 
the claim of the Hawaii chiefs pievailed, and no genealogy 
recited after that yentored to give Maui the precedence in 
the claim upon the two brothers. 

Here, again, the Oahu traditions come in as an umpire 
to settle the contention which for so many generations 
disturbed the peace and rufiSed the temper of its wind- 
ward neighbours, and destroy the illusion of the Sitnalaa 
twins, into which even the Maui genealogists had fallen 
. while hotly contending for their own priority over the 
Hawaii branch. This Oahu tradition is contained in an 
ancient chant or genealogical register, evidently once the 
property of the powerful JCatona families on Oahu, who 
claimed descent from Maweke as well as from Zaamai- 
kaliiki, and who must reasonably be supposed competent 
to discriminate between tlie Paumakua, from whom their 
own ZaaTnaikahiki descended, and this Faumakua, from 
whom the Maui Hanalaa descended. This register, while 
observing the requirements of chronology and contem- 
poraneity, as mostly all the Nanaulu registers do, brings 
the Piliioale branch of the KcUonas up to this Maui 
Pawnakua, descending from him through Haho, Palena, 
Kanalaa, Mauiloa, Alo, ICiihimana, &c, to Mailikukahi, the 
father of the KcUonas. This chant says nothing of two 
Hanalaas; it knows but one; and when the undisputed 
fact is taken into consideration that PUi, from whom the 
Hawaii chiefs reckon their lineal descent, was an emigrant 
chief from the southern groups, tlie attempt to piece his 
lineage on to already existing Hawaiian lines becomes too 
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palpably untrue to deserve any notice. The chant or 
register referred to is probably not much later in time 
than the reign of Kcdaimanuia on Oaliu, the grand- 
daughter of Piliwale, or twelve generations ago; but it 
is invaluable as a protest fiom olden time, and from those 
who ia later ages were generally admitted as the best 
informed, against the exaggerated inflations and unscrupu- 
lous interpolations practised on the national registers by 
genealogists and bards in the service of Hawaii and Maui 
chie&. 

' But though this Maui Paumakm is not remembered 
in song or legend for anything remarkable that he did or 
performed, yet his son, the afore-mentioned Haho, has 
gone down to posterity and been remembered by all 
succeeding ages throughout the group as the founder 
of the JJwrAlU, an institution which literally means 
** the congregation of chiefs/' and, in a measure, may be 
compared to a heralds' college; and to gain admission 
into which it was incumbent on the aspirant to its rank 
and privileges to announce his name, eiUier personally or 
through an accompanying bard, and his descent, either 
lineal or collateral, from some one or more of the recog- 
nised, undisputed ancestors (" Kupuna ") of the Hawaiian 
nobility, claiming such descent either on the Nanaidu or 
Ula liue. " Oiice a chief always a chief," was the Hawaiian 
rule of heraldry, and no treason, crime, or lesser oli'ence 
ever affected the rank or dignity in the Aha-Alii of the 
offender or of his children. There was no " bill of 
attainder " in those days. 

There were gradations of rank and tabu M'ilhin the 
Aha-Alii, well understood and seldom infringed upon. 
No chief could fall from his rank, however his possessions 
and influence might vane ; and none could rise higher 
himself in the ranks of the Aim- Alii tlian the source from 
which he sprang either on mother's or father's side ; but 
he might in several ways raise the rank of his children 
higher than his own, such as by marriage with a chiefess 
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of higher rank than Ids own, marrying with a sister, or by 
their -adoption into a family of liigher rank than that 
of the father. 

The privileges and prerogatives of the AhorAUi were 
well defined and universally known, both as regards their 
intercourse with each other and their relation to the com- 
monalty, the Mtdcaaiamui, Their allegiance or fealty to 
a snperior chief was always one of submission to superior 
force, of personal interest, or of family attachment, and 
continued as long as the pressure, the interest, or the 
attachment was paramount to other considerations ; but 
the slightest injury, affront, or slight on the part of the 
superior, or frequently the merest caprice, would start the 
inferior chief into revolt, to maintain himself and his 
possessions by arms if able, or he fled to some indepen- 
dent chief of the other islands, who almost invariably 
gave him an asylum and lands to live on until a change 
of affairs made it safe to return to his former home. 

A chief of the Aha-Alvi, if taken captive in war, might 
be, and sometimes was, offered in sacrifice to the gods, 
but he or his family were never made slaves if their lives 
were spared. And if the captive chief was of equal or 
higher rank than his captor, he invariably received the 
deference and attention due to his rank, and his children 
not unfrequently found wives or husbands in the family 
of the conqueror. A chief of the AkorAlii was of light 
entitled to wear the insignia of his rank whenever he 
pleased: the feather wreath, the Leifkulu — ^the feather 
cloak or cape, the Ahu-V2a — the ivory dasp, the Palaoa; 
his canoe and its sail were painted red, and he wore 
a pennon at the masthead. 

Among the members of the AJiorAUi it was not imnsnal 
that two young men adopted each other as brothers, and 
by that act were bound to support each other in weal or 
woe at all haxards, even that of life itself; and if in after 
life these two found themselves, in war time, in opposing 
ranks, and one was token prisoner, his life was invariably 
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spared if he could find means to make himself known to 
his foster-brother on the opposite side, who was bound to 
obtain it from the captor or the commanding chief. And 
there is no instance on record in all the legends and tradi- 
tions that this singular friendship ever made default 

Sn(dL were some of the leading features of the Jhi-Alii, 
which all existmg traditions concur in asserting was insti- 
tuted by Hdfw about twentj-fiye generations ago. It 
arose, probably, as a necessity of the existing condition of 
things during this migratory period, as a protection of the 
native aristocracy against foreign pretenders, and as a 
broader line of demarcation between the nobility and the 
commonalty. It lasted up to the time of the conquest by 
KamehoBauiha after whidi this, as so many other heathen 
customs, good, bad, or indifferent, gradually went under in 
the light of newer ideas, new forms of government, and 
new religion. At present there is no Aha- Alii, though 
there is a " House of Nobles," in which the foreign-born 
number ten to nine of the native-born, and few of these 
latter recall to the minds of the common people the great 
historical names of former days, the great feudal lords on 
this or that island, who, still within the memory of yet 
living people, could summon a thousand vassals or more 
to work their fields and do their bidding. 

Nothing remarkable has been retained upon Hawaiian 
traditions about Kuheailani, the brother of this Maui Favr- 
inakua. His son, Sakalanileo, appears to have become 
lord of some lands in the Hilo district of Hawaii, and mar- 
ried a chiefess of southern descent named Mina, or, in 
some legends, HooJioaJcalani, whose mother, ^ift^ came from 
Kahiki by some one or other of those southern expedi- 
tions of the period. The abduction and recovery of this 
Lady Hina or RooJio is the subject of one of the most 
popular legends of olden time. Though this legend is 
bristling with marvellous and fabulous exploits, yet doubt- 
less an historical basis underlies the superstructure of 
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later tdmes, and is confiimed by other l^nds of contem- 
porary and later date. When stripped of their poetical 
and fictitions drapery, the &cts appear to have been 
these: — 

At the time of J?ajka2amZeo, the son of KvkBa^Jtm,% 
there lived on the island of Molokai a powerfal family of 
the ancient native chiefs. Tradition has not preserved 

the pedigree of this family beyond that of the father of 
the subject, of this legend, but its connection vrith the 
ancient Nwnavlv, line is frequently affirmed. The fitther 
of this family was Komaiwam} who seems to have been 
the superior chief of Molokai Among his several sonSi 
the second, iTeofoetoo^ succeeded his father in the sove- 
reignty of the island, and married Nuakea^ the grand- 
daughter of Mawehe, and daughter of Keav/mi, and sister 
of LahnMf all famous and powerful chiefs on Oahu. The 
eldest son of Kamamua was called Kaujpeepee-mii^caiiMat 
and he dwelt on [a promontory or mountain-neck called 
Haupu, situated on the north side of Molokai.' This pro- 
montory was strongly fortified by art as well as by 
nature, and was in those days considered impregnable. 
From this stronghold Kaupeepee sallied forth in search of 
adventures, possibly plunder, and on one of his excursions 
off the coast of Hilo he saw and became enamoured of 
the beautiful Hina, the wife of Hakalanilco. To see aud 
to desire to possess was the logical operation of the chief- 
tain's mind. He succeeded in carrying off the lady, and 
returned with her without mishap to his mountain eyrie. 
So skilfully laid were the plans of Kaupcepee, and so 
well executed, that the bereaved husband was for a long 

* The ebfldnik of Etmmima tnd vils JTkafco; the ibiid I li«v« only 

bli wife HinaJuha wero Kaupeepee- encouutered once in the traditions re* 

nui'kauila, Keolorwa, HaiH, and Uli- f erring to this family, and then he is 

Aato-itvi. The adventures of the first quoted as an ancestor of Kanikani- 

wUl be treated of immediately ; the onto, one of ilie wiree of Kakaaiameo 

second was noted as the head and of Maui and mother of the famous 

progenitor of numerous powerful fe- KaiUulaau; of tlie fourth no further 

miliee tluranghont the group, whoee mentioii bee been preeerred. 

pedigrees leaoh up to him end bie * Between Pelelnma and Weilcolo» 
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time ignorant of what had heoome of hia wife or who was 
her abductor. He travelled over Hawaii and Maui, seek- 
ing and inquiring, but got no tidings of the lost one. 
Tears rolled on, and the young sons of Hina, having 
grown up to manhood, took up the search which their 
father had abandoned. Thesd sons were caUed Kana and 
NUbturKakJu, They are said to have been instructed by 
their grandmother, Uli, in all the arts of sorcery and witch- 
craft, for which the southern immigrants were noted and 
feared by the previous inhabitants of the Hawaiian group. 
The sons soon discovered where their mother was kept 
captive, and measures were taken for her liberation. 
Kaiqjcepee was warned by his Kaula, or prophet, Moi, the 
brother of Nuakea, the wife of his brother Keoloewa, that 
bad days were approaching, and that the sons of Hina 
were coming to the rescue of their mother. Secure in his 
mountain fastness, the chief scorned the advice and defied 
the sons of the outraged lady. On the episodes and de- 
tails of the war that ensued I will not dwell. They are 
so mixed up with the fabulous and supernatural, that it is 
almost impossible to disentangle a thread of truth in the 
whole account. But of the result of the war there is no 
doubt whatever. By force, by stratagem, by treachery, or 
by all combined, the fortress was taken and demolished, 
Kapeepee slaiu, the Lady Hima delivered and returned to 
MakalaniUo, and the prowess and skill of the southern 
element in this expedition retained upon the songs and 
sagas of all succeeding generations. 

The embellishments of the marvels and of the skill and 
adroitness which adorn this legend, indicate that tlie form 
it now possesses was given to it in much later times, pro- 
bably during the period of Hawaiian intellectual activity 
whidi characterised the nearly contemparaiy reigns of the 
KaundoB on Kauai, the KakukdhMPM of Oahu, the JEomo- 
hdawaht of Maui, and the Keavmmaumi of Hawaii and 
his children, when so many of the old traditions and still 
older myths received a new dress and a new circulation 
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among the court circles and the commonalty of those 

days. 

The two heroes of the legend, Kana — who is said to 
have disdained the use of canoes, and, by a faculty pecu* ' ^ . 
liar to himself, like the joints of a telescope or a Japa- 
nese fishing-rod, could walk with his head above th^ 
water through the deepest ocean — and his brother Niheii- 
kalohe, renowned for his cunning, his skill, and his trick- 
ery, left no progeny to daim their honours; and though 
MctkakmUeo and Miim had three other children men- 
tioned in the tradition, yiz,, KekahavuUu, Kt^pani, and 
S!aka, yet in all my collections of Hawaiian genealogies 
I have found none and heard of none that ascended to 
either of JSiakakmileo*a children. 



Before referring to IHU, sumamed Kaaiea, from whom 
the principal chief families on Hawaii claimed descent to 
present times, the family and l^nd of Paao arrests our 
attention. 

Forty years ago there were two sets of traditions cur- 
rent regarding Paao. They were nearly similar in most 
points, but dili'ered in some essentials. The one legend, 
collected and referred to by David Malo, the Hawaiian 
antiquarian, states that Faao came from " Wawao ; " that 
having quarrelled with his brother Lonopele, he left and 
proceeded to Hawaii, where he established himself in the 
capacity of a high priest; and finding the island in a 
state of anarchy and without a sovereign chief " on ac- 
count of the crimes of Kapawa, the chief of Hawaii," he 
sent back (another legend says he went back himself) to 
his native island, inviting some chief there to come and 
take possession of Hawaii. To which invitation FUi re- 
sponded, and, having arrived at Hawaii, was confirmed in 
the govermnent by Paao, whose family, after him, remained 
the high priests of the reigning chie& of Hawaii, until 
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after Kamehameha I. The other legend, collected and re- 
ferred to by S. M. Kamakau, another Hawaiian antiqnaiy, 
states that Paao came from " Upolo'* though lie pos- 
sessed lands at " Watoao,*' and in the islands still farther 
south ; that having quarrelled, as above mentioned, with 
his brother Zonopele, he left in company with FUv-kaaiea, 
PiKs ynt% Himmuahit, his own sister Namam/hmdaui, 
and thirty-fiye otheis, leUtives and letaineis, and after 
a long and dangerous voyage, arrived at the island of 
Hawaii, where he estahlidied himself in the district of 
Xohala, and PiH became sovereign chief of the island of 
Hawaii It is possible that Pooo, Pili, &c.» came from 
Wawao, one of the Tonga group, as the legend quoted by 
D. Malo asserts j but I think it hardly probable, for reasons 
that I will now set forth. Counting the greater distance 
from Wawao to the Hawaiian group as nothing to the 
adventurous spirits of those times, yet the legend quoted 
by Kamakau covers the whole ground when it states that 
Paao, a native of Upolo in the Samoan group, " owned 
lands in Wawao and in the islands farther south." The con- 
tinued intercourse between the Tonga and Samoan groups 
is well ascertained from the earliest times, and it would 
have been nothing unusual for a Samoan chief to own 
lands in the Tonga or Hapai groups. The cause of Faao'a 
departure from Upolo to seek a new establishment in 
other lands, as narrated by Hawaiian tradition, bears so 
strong a resemblance to the Samoan lef:^end brought by 
the first emigrants to New Zealand, and narrated by Sir 
George Grey in his " Polynesian Mythology and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race," London, 
John Murray, 1855, page 202, &c., that it is easy to recog- 
nise that both legends are but different versions of one 
and the same event. The Hawaiian version, whatever 
embellishments it may have received in subsequent ages, 
came substantially to Hawaii during this migratoiy period 
we are now considering, from twenty-one to twenty-seven 
generations ago, and is quoted as an explanation of why 
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JfWi left Upolo in the Samoan group. The New Zealand 
Yeision goes back, at best, only fifteen generations on New 
Zealand soil, and is offered as an explanation of why the 
Samoan chief Twri left Hawaiki (Sawaii) for New Zea- 
land, bat how many generations that l^end may have 
been corrent in the Samoan group before the departure of 
Turi there is no means of knowing. Thus, whatever cre- 
dibility may attach to the legend as an historical relic, 
yet the similarity of the cast of the drama in eacli, and 
the fact of its being avowedly derived, both in New Zea- 
land and Hawaii, from Samoan sources, would seem to 
confirm that one of the Hawaiian legends which claims 
Paao and Fili and their companions as coming from the 
Samoan group, notably the island of Upolo. 

The only other places in the Samoan group mentioned 
in the Hawaiian legends of Faao which may help to 
identify the particular place from which Pnao came, are 
called " the mountains of Malaia " and " the cliff of Kaa- 
koheo," the latter overlooking the beach from which Paao 
took his departure. Whether any such mountain and cliff 
still exist by those names on the island of Upolu or any 
of the Samoan islands, I am unable to say. Samoan 
archjEologists may be able to throw light on that subject. 

Paxw is said to have made his first landfall in the 
district of Puna, Hawaii, where he landed and built a 
Hetau (temple) for his god and called it WaiumLa, The 
rains of this Heiaa still remain a short distanee south of 
the Tillage of Sahawalea in Pnna,^ but it is almost im- 
possible now to say what portions of it date back to the 
time of Pooo, seeing that it was almost entirely rebuilt 
by ImmkaJUxm^ a noted chief oyer the Puna and Kau 
districts tempore Kmwmm-O/^wm, some twelve or thirteen 
generations ago, and was again repaired or improved in 
the time of JToton^mt^, who died 1782. It was the very 
last Heiau that was destroyed after the tabus were abro- 
gated by Kam^hm^ IL in 1820. It was built in the 

^ On the land called Pulama. 
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quadrangular or parallelogram form wliich characterised 
all the Heiaus built under and after the xeligious regime 
introduced, by Pooo, and in its endofiore "was a sacred 
grove, said to have contained one or more specimens of 
every tree growing on the Hawaiian group, a considerable 
number of which, or perhaps their descendants, had sur- 
vived when last the author visited the pUce in 1869. 

'Eiom Puna Peuu> coasted along the shores of the Hilo 
, and Hamakua districts, and landed again in the district 
of Kohala, on a land cslled Puuepa, near the north-west 
point of the island, whose name, "Zoe Upolur was veiy 
probably bestowed upon it by Pcuio or his immediate 
descendants in memory of their native land. In this 
district of Hawaii Paao finally and permanently settled. 
Here are shown the place where he lived, the land that 
lie cultivated, and at Puuepa are still the ruins of the 
Heiau of MooJnn% which he built and where he officiated. 
It was one of the largest Heiaus in the group, an irregular 
parallelogram in form, with walls more than twenty feet 
high and fully eight feet wide 011 the top ; its longest sides 
are two hundred and eighty-six and two hundred and 
seventy-seven feet, and the shorter one hundred and 
thirty-six and one Imndred and eighteen feet. The stones 
of which it is built are said to have come from Niulii, a 
land in Kohala, nine miles distant from Puuepa ; and, as 
an instance of the density of population at that time, tradi- 
tion says that the building-stones were passed by hand 
from man to man all the way from Niulii, a feat requiring 
at least some fifteen thousand working men at three feet 
apart. Ten years ago, when I visited the place, the walls 
of the Heiau were still unimpaired. .The then Circuit 
Judge of that part of the island, Mr. Naiapaakai, who was 
well conversant with the ancient lore of the district^ and 
who accompanied me to the ruins, showed me a secret 
well or ciypt in the south side of the walls, east of the 
main entrance, several feet deep, but now filled up with 
stones and boulders of similar nature to those that com- 
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pose the wall. Having climbed on the top of the wall 
and removed the stones out of the well, we found at the 
bottom two Maika stones of extraordinary size, which 
were said to he the particular Ulu which Paou) brought 
mth him from foreign lands, and with which he amused 
himself when playing the favourite game of Maika. These 
stones were as large as the crown of a common-sized hat, 
two inches thick at the edges and a little thicker in the 
middle. They were of a white, fine-grained, hard stone, 
that may or may not be of Hawaiian quanyiag : I am not 
geologist enough to say. I hav^ seen many Maika stones 
from ancient times, of from two to three inches diameter, 
of a whitish straw colour, but never seen or heard of any 
approaching these of Faao in size or whiteness. Though 
they are called the Maiha stones of I^aao — **Na Ulu a 
Faao" — ^yet their enoimous size would apparently forbid 
their employment for that purpose. If Maika stones, and 
really intended and used for that purpose, there could be 
no conceivable necessity for hiding them in the bottom of 
this crypt or well in the wall of the Ileiau. In this un- 
certainty the legend itself may throw some light on the 
subject when it says that " Faao brought two idols with 
him from Upolu, which he added to those already wor- 
shipped by the Hawaiians." Though almost every legend 
that treats of Fcmo more or less mentions the changes 
and innovations which he effected in the ancient worship, 
yet no tradition t^iat I have heard mentions the names of 
those two idols or where they were deposited. May not, 
then, these so-called Maika stones of Faao, so carefully 
hidden in the walls of the Heiau, be those idols that Pcuio 
brought with him? Their presence there is a riddle; 
and the superstitious fear with which they are treated or 
spoken of by the elder inhabitants of the district evinces 
in a measure the consideration in which they were an- 
ciently held, that certainly would never have been be- 
stowed on a chiefs playthings like actual Maika stones. 
When the tabus were abrogated, when the Heiaus were 
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doomed, when Cliristian zealots proved the genuineness 
of their new faith by burning the objects of faith of their 
fathers, and wlien the ancient gods were stripped of their 
kapas and feathers and their altars overturned, then many 
a devotee, a Kahu or servant of special Heiaus or indi- 
vidual gods, hid the object of his adoration in caves, in 
stieams, in mountain recesses, in the mud of swamps or 
other unfrequented places, in hopes of the better days 
which never came. Thus many a Kahu died and made 
no sign, and the idol he cherished has only been dis^ 
covered by accident. And so these stones, if they were 
the idols of Pooo, may have been hidden at some previous 
time of change or improvement in the Heiau or its culte 
— ^perhaps when it was repaired by Ak^i-^nm of Hawaii, 
the stepson and usurping successor of Kmwe, the great- 
grandfather of Kamefumsha L — or when the tabus were 
abolished and Christianity introduced in 1820-30. 

The priesthood in the family of Paao continued until 
the last high priest on Hawaii, Hewahewanui, joined LQbo- 
liho KoTnehameka IL and Kojoi^rMmb in abrogating the 
tabus. Several families at this day claim descent from 



That both FUi and his wife Kinaauahu were of foreign 
birth, probably from Upoiu of the Sanioans, there can be 
no doubt. The name of his wife, Hina, with the sobri- 
quet auaku, is a thoroughly southern name, a common 
and favourite appellation of female chiefs on the Ulu line, 
both on the Hema and Pu7ia branches, but was utterly 
unknown or discontinued among the members of the 
Naimulu line (the Hawaiian) from the days of Kii, the 
father of both Ulu and Nanaulu. 

Of Pili's exploits scant mention is made in tlie legends 
beyond the main fact that he established himself and his 
f anuly hrmly on the island of Hawaii 
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The genealogical tree published by David Malo, and 
quoted on page 191, vol. i., represents Pi^t as the father 
of Koa, the grandfather of OU, and great-grandfather of 
Kukohou* I belieye this to be another inteipolation in 
subsequent ages^ when the memory of the names alone 
were retained and the order of succession more or less 
forgotten. Judging &om analogy of other genealogies, 
Koa and Oh may have been brothers of PUi; orKoa, 
(He, and Kukohau may all have been sons of PUi, There 
are no legends serving as commentaries to their genea- 
logy, and the Meles are silent respecting them. More- 
over, the names of Hieir wives, Mina^mmaiy ffvm-maileln, 
Hina-keuki, are all of southern extraction, and indicate a 
simultaneous arrival. Kukohoic may have been the son 
of Fili, and bis wife the daughter of some other southern 
chief who accompanied Fili to Hawaii ; but that Koa, Olc, 
and Kukohou were son, grandson, and great-grandson of 
Fili, as the Hawaiian genealogy current at the court of 
Kamehameha, and quoted by David Malo, has it, I think 
historically impossible. I have shown that the most sober 
and trustworthy traditions concur in making Fili the suc- 
cessor of Kapaiva as sovereign chief of Hawaii, and that 
Fill either accompanied or followed Faao to Hawaii, not 
as explorers or first discoverers, but when the Polynesian 
migratory wave was at its full height, and the Hawaiian 
group was already well known to southern chieftains and 
their wise men and bards. Fili therefore must have been 
, contemporary with the grandchildren of Mamke of the 
Nanaulu line, established on Oahu and Kauai, with Keo- 
loewa of Molokai, with Raho of Maui. When to this is 
added the undisputed, and by the Fili descendants never- 
forgotten fact, that Kanipahu of the Fili posterity married 
StuUani, the great-granddaughter of Nuakea, who was 
granddaughter of Maweke and wife of KeoUmiHi, there is 
no room on a correct pedigree for Koa and OU as being 
son and grandson of PUi. 
Of KampaJm's father, Kanivhu, the legends are silent, 
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but of Kanvj^u himself we gather the following from 
• his legends : — 

Beside HtLolani, of Molokai and Oahu descent above 
mentionedi h6 also mamed^/aiA^at^a^oA;^, who at one time, 
>vhether previously or subsequently cannot now be ascer- 
tained, was the wife of Lcikona, the son of Nawele, who 
was the great-grandson of JSCmmhonua the brother of 
Moikeha, With lihe latter he had a son, Ealapana, sur- 
named Euwi&moa; with the former he had four children, 
called Kanaloa, Ktmuokalani, IkuUkidkiuUani, and XaUu' 
hidmoku. Up to this time the Fili family does not 
appear to have been so firmly seated in the sovereignty of 
Hawaii, but that occasional disturbances occuiied with 
the ancient chief &milies of the island. It is related that 
a scion of one of those families named Kamav^ had 
revolted against Kanijfahu, and, being successful, had 
driven him out of Hawaii Kanipahu left his sons with 
some trusted friend in the secluded valley of Waimanu, 
Hamakua district, and sought refuge for himself on the 
island of Molokai, where, at Kalae, he lived as a simple 
commoner, doing his own work and carrying his own 
burdens. Years rolled on, and Kamaiole ruled Hawaii 
with such oppressiveness and severity that the people at 
length became wearied and disgusted with his sway, and 
went to the head of the Faao family, the high priest of 
Hawaii, for advice and aid. The priest sent messengers 
to Kanipahu on Molokai asking him to return to Hawaii 
and resume the government. Kanipahu refused, as the 
legend says, because he was ashamed of the hump on his 
shoulders contracted during the many years of hard and 
toilsome labour that he had lived on Molokai, but he 
directed the messengers to go to Waimanu, where they 
would find his son Kalapa/na, on whom he devolved the 
war with Kamaiole and the government of Hawaii, On 
the receipt of this information from Kwn/i^pahM the high 
priest sent for Kdlapana, who raised an army among ti^e 
discontented and gave battle to the usurper at a place 
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called Auaehoomalti in Kdkaha^ Korth Kona. KmudoU 
vas defeated and slain, and Kalapmii was installed sore- • 
reign chief of Havaii Kanipahu lemaiQed on Molokai, 
and died there. 

As Kanipalm was contemporary with lauxrmai-heMki- 
at the close of this migratory period, I will leave the 
PUi family at present, in order to notice some otiber pro- 
minent men of southern descent whose names have been 
preserved on the national legends. 

Among those, the one whose fate probably arrested 
most attention, and served as a warning in after ages when 
chiefs ventured to oppose the priesthood, was Hua^ with 
the sobriquet of a-Kajmaimanaht, in distinction from 
Hua-nui-kalalailai, the father of the Maui Paumakua. In 
the royal genealogies of both Hawaii and Maui this Hua 
is placed as third in ascent from Paumakua, to wiiom he 
is represented as having been the gi'eat-grandfather ; but 
when the legends referring to hira are critically scanned, 
and regard had to the contemporaneity of the other per- 
sonages therein mentioned, his proper place would be 
three generations later tlian Faumaky/i. It is probable 
that he belonged to that southern Ifua family from which 
Pavmahua and Haho descended. He is said to have been 
king of Maui, and lived principally at Hana, Kauwiki, 
The earliest remembered war between Maui and Hawaii 
is said to have been conducted by him, who invaded 
Hawaii, and at Hakalau, in the district of Hilo, thoroughly 
defeated the Hawaii chiefs. The Hawaiian legends call 
that war by the name of Kaniuhoohio. One time, while 
residing on East Maui, Hua got into a dispute with his 
priest and prophet; Luahoomoe, about some birds called 
" Uwau," and became so angiy that he resolved upon the 
death of the priest. Luahoomoe, conscious of the fate that 
awaited him, gave directions to his two sons, JSiEuxkabai 
md Kaanahua, how to escape the vengeance of the king. 
In due time, according to anci^t custom, the house of 
Luahoimoe was burnt by order of the king; and the refrac- 
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tory priest was killed. His sons and some of his house- 
• hold escaped to one of the mountain - peaks called 
Hanaula. But the vengeance of LuaJutomoe and the 
king's punishment for slaying a piiest were swift in com- 
ing and terrible in their consequences. Ko sooner was 
lAtalwjmoe consumed \xj the fire of his burning house than 
the streams of water ceased running, the springs dried up; 
no rain fell for three years and a half, and famine and 
desolation spread over the islands. Hwi and his people 
perished miserably, and the saying survives to this day, 
NaJake na iwi a Bm i ha la — " rattling are the bones of 
Hua in the sun"— as a warning to wicked people, imply- 
ing that no one survived the famine to bury Sua or hide 
his bones ; — the greatest disgrace of ancient times. 

The legend further tells that the drought and famine 
spread to the other islands, and that Naula-a-Maihea, the 
famous prophet and seer who dwelt at Waimalu, Ewa dis- 
trict, Oahu, became concerned for the fate of the entire 
Hawaiian people. Seeing no signs of rain on the Kauai 
mountains, and none on the Kaala mountains of Oahu, he 
looked towards Maui, and there on the peak of Hanaula 
he saw a dark spot where the rain was concentrated. He 
knew at once that there the sons of Liiahoovioe had taken 
up their abode, and he proceeded thither with offerings of 
a pig, fowl, &c., to appease their anger and procure rain. 
The sons of Luahoornoe, seeing Naula arriving, descended 
from the mountain and met liim in Kula. The meeting 
was cordial ; rain followed, and the country was relieved 
of the curse which followed Hua's wicked attempt on the 
life of a priest. 

Natda-a-Maihea is said to have accompanied Laarmai- 
kahiki from Kahiki, the southern groups. He was noted 
and feared as a sorcerer and a prophet, traits strongly 
characteristic of the priestly class of the southern immi- 
grants. He built a Heiau at Waimalu, Ewa, Oahu, the 
foundation of which may still be seen. The legend men- 
tions that, starting at one time from Waianae, Oahu, for 
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Kauai, his canoe was upset ; that he was swallowed by a 
whale, in whose stomach lie crossed the channel between 
Oahu and Kauai, and was vomited up alive and safe on 
the beach at Waialua, Kauai. If this is not a remnant of 
ancient myths and legends brought with them by the Poly- 
nesians from their trans-Pacific ancient homes, localised 
in new habitats and adapted to the most noted piophet of 
the times, it is at least a remarkable coincidence with 
the Jewish legend of the prophet Jonah. 

Among other southern families of note who arrived at 
the Hawaiian group during this migratory period, though 
now it is impossible to place them in their proper order, the 
legend mentions .Ea^a^MHit^tumi-Arica-mamao, and Smm, 
and Kama%mbEMtiho who came from Kahiki (the southern 
groups), and landed at Eahahawai in Waihee, Maui Avmu 
soon returned to Kahild, being discontented with Kalana, 
who had taken KamoLwn/uamko for wife. They had a 
daughter named HifMit who became the wife of Olopana 
(not the brother of Moikeha, the grandson of Maweke), who 
had arrived from KahiM and settled at Koolau, Oahu. To 
this Olopana is attributed the Hoiau of Kawaewae at 
Kaneohe, Oahu. Olopana! s brotlier Kahikiula came with 
him from Kahiki. Both these families are said to have 
come from places in Kahiki called "Keolewa," "Haena- 
kulaina," and " Kauaniani." 

With this family of Olo^mna is connected the legend of 
Kamapuaa, whom story and fable have exalted into a 
demigod, assuming the nature of a man or that of a 
gigantic hog as suited his caprice. There was doubt- 
less a historical foundation for the legend of Kamapuaa. 
He is reported to have been the son of Kahikiula (Olo- 
^anaHs brother) and Hina^ Olopav/i's wife. He offended 
his uncle Olopam and rebelled against him, and after 
various battles was taken prisoner and condemned to be 
sacrificed, but by the advice and assistance of Lonoaoiii, 
the chief priest of Olopana, he surprised and slew his 
uncle in the very Heiau where he himself was to have 
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been sacrificed. After that Kamapiuia left Oahu and 
went to Kahiki, wliere he married, and, acq^uiring renown 
for his prowess^ dwelt a considerable time. 

It is extremely difficult to advance an opinion as to 
whether the combats and adventures of Kaviapuaa with 
Pde, the reputed goddess of the volcano Kilauea, have any 
historical foundation, or are merely pure fiction of later 
ages, embodying some hidden and half-forgotten leUgions 
tenets of opposing creeds. Though PtU was universally 
acknowledged as the goddess of volcanoes, and of Elilaaea 
in particular, yet her worship in the Hawaiian group is 
only subsequent to this migratory period and the anival 
of the southern immigrants. Her culte was unknown to 
the purer faith of the older inhabitants of the Nismaulu 
line, and her name had no place in the Kam doxology. 
Yet, to the careful observer of the ancient Hawaiian 
legends of this peiiod, various circumstances combine 
together to produce the impression, almost of certainty, 
that among the immigrants of this period arriving from 
the southern groups was one particular family, afterwards 
designated as that of FtU, with her brothers and sisters ; 
that they established themselves on Hawaii at or near 
the Yoh^no of Eilauea; that becoming powerful, they 
became dreaded and identified with the volcano near 
which they resided ; and that in course of time the head 
of the family, under the name of Pele, was regarded as the 
tutelary deity of that and otlier volcanoes. The minute 
and variedly narrated adventures of Pele herself and her 
sister Hiaha-i-ka-pole-o-Pele leave but little doubt on the 
critical student's mind that, at the time when the facts 
connected with these personages had become historically 
mouldy and passed into legends, they were still regarded 
as originally mortal beings, but by common consent ex- 
alted in the category of Au-makua (spirits of deceased 
ancestors), and feared and worshipped as such. Viewed 
in that light, there is some sense and some historical 
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fooBdation for the legends whicH relate that KaTmpuaa 
'^ent to Hawaii to court Fek, how he was refused and 
waged war upon her, and how, after a drawn battJe, a 
compromise was eiOEected. The metaphTsical and theo- 
logical notions associated with the legends of PeU appear 
to me to he partially due to the fertile imagination of 
priests and hards, as the actual, corporeal existence of Pd$ 
receded in the shadowy past, and partially also to he rem- 
nants of an older creed which had collected around the 
l^end of PeU when their own appropriate associations 
and jpoin^ de vwre had heen forgotten or distorted. 

Another notability of southern extraction who arrived 
at the Hawaiian group daring this period is Luhaukapavm, 
He was the **hilo-hilo" astrologer, navigator, and priest of 
Kaida-a-kalana, the famous Oahu chief who visited so 
many foreign lands, and who is said to have been the 
grandson of Hina-i-kapaikiia, the wife of Naiiamaoa, and 
consequently contemporary with the Faumakuas and with 
the children of Mawelce. What southern group was his 
hirthplace is not known, hut he returned with Kaulu-a- 
halana to Oahu and settled tliere. Some lesjfeiids attribute 
to Zuhaukapawa, in a general way, the introduction of the 
tabus; but it is most probable that he only enforced their 
stricter observance, and perhaps added some new regula- 
tions previously unknown to, or not in use among, the 
Hawaiians. He must have attained a remarkable old 
age, for he is said to have been still alive in the time 
of Mualani, the great-granddaughter of Mmoeke from his 
son Kdlehenm, and who was an Oahu chiefcss. 

There was at this period one powerful family on the 
island of Kauai known as the Funa family, which pro- 
hahly helonged to this oft-mentioned soutiiem Ulu line 
of emigrants, though their pedigree is nowhere mentioned 
in the traditions now remaining. Thidition mentions 
three of that name, viz., Ptmormi-ktUaiiuUna, Ptina-hai- 
olokia, and Pma^aikoai, the latter of which was contem- 
porary with Maikeha, who, on his return from Kahiki, 
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. married Puna's daughter JSinamthia, or, as she is also 
called, Jlooipo-kamalanae, This familj may possibly have 
descended fiom the same Puna branch of the Ulu 
southern line as the Oahu Paumahia family ; and as the 
first name known to Hawaiian tradition, that of Ftin^ornui' 
kaianaina, was also probably the first arrival at the 
Hawaiian group from the south, he would be contem- 
poraiy with Mwalam, the grandfather of Faunutkua, and 
thus among the first immigrants of this period. I am 
inclined to think that this Jhma family originally came 
from the Marquesan group, inasmuch as on a Marquesan 
genealogy of a Hivaoa (St Dominica) chief ess I find that 
about thirty-two generations ago there were a number of 
Funas, with various sobriquets to distinguish them, on 
the said genealogical tree, evidently showing it to have 
been a family name, and I hold it quite probable that 
Hawaiian immigrants bearinj^ that name came from that 
direction and from that family. 

Doubtless many other southern chiefs visited the Ha- 
waiian group and established themselves there, but time 
has blotted their names from the traditional record, and 
the fame of their exploits has not come down to after 
ages — " carerit quia saero vote " — or, having been mixed . 
lip and absorbed in the native population at an early 
period, they lost their southern individuality. The com- 
bined influence, however, of all these expeditions, large 
and small, known and unknown, on the condition of the 
previous Hawaiians, amounted almost to a social revolu- 
tion, and was deep-felt and lasting. I shall refer to the 
changes introduced during this period at the conclusion 
of this section of Hawaiian history. 



If Hawaiian traditions are remarkably redundant with 
the brilliant exploits of princely adventurers from the 
southern groups, who flocked to this country, or by some 
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means or other iusinuated themselves or tlieir descendants 
on vacant thrones and in prominent positions, they are 
equally redundant, if not more so, with the adventures 
and achievements of Hawaiian chiefs of the original 
NanavZu line, who roamed over the southern and south' 
western groups of the Pacific in quest of fame, of booty, 
or of new homes. Many of these returned to their native 
homes laden with rich and carious knowledge of fcweign 
maimers and foreign modes of thought, and thus aided 
not a little in overlaying the ancient condition, social, 
political, and religions, with the more elaborate but grosser 
sonthem cultos and more despotic rule of government. 

About the time, probably a generation earlier, of the 
Pavmakvm, Kapavja, and Paao who have been referred to 
in previous pages, there lived on Oahu a chief by the 
name of Mawthe, He was the son of K€ku^p<ihaMUi (k) 
and Ma4Mkea (w), and the lineal direct descendant from 
Nanrnhb, the brother of £77u, from whom the southern chiefs 
claimed their descent. He lived twenty-seven generations 
ago, counting on the direct line through the Oahu chiefs 
his descendants, or from twenty-six to twenty-eight gene- 
rations ago, counting on the collateral Hawaii and Maui 
lines of chiefs, or approximatively about the earlier and 
middle part of the eleventh century. Nothing wortliy of 
note is related by the traditions about Mawckc, but it is 
remarkable that he is the first on the Nanaula line, 
counting downward, from whom any collateral brandies 
have descended to our days, l^o doubt there were col- 
lateral offshoots of the Naimulu line before his time. The 
Hihapoloa, Kamaiole, and others on Hawaii ; the Kamauaua 
on Molokai ; the Wahanui on Oahu ; the Kcaliiloa, Fueo- 
nui, and Keikipaanm on Kauai, and several others to 
whom the legends refer, were not southerners of the Ulu 
line, but it is nowhere stated through whom, on the 
NatiatUu line above Maweke, they descended. It does 
appear as if those families and many other collaterals 
above Mwmk^ had been merged, absorbed in, and eclipsed 
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by the southern element, and in process of time lost the 
memory of their connection with the Nanaulu line, while 
the Maweke family was strong enough to not only retain 
its own individuality and its ancient genealogy to the 
latest times unruffled by southern contact, but also to 
absorb and subordinate to itself several of those southern 
invaders whose descendants in after ages counted it no 
small honour to be able, through the marriage of some of 
their ancestors, to claim connection and descent from this 
powerful Nanaulu Maweke family. 

Tradition records that Maweke had three sons, MiUU' 
lealii, Keawmi, and KaUhenui, whose lines, with nume- 
rous collaterals, haye descended to oar days. The j£a/e- 
hemi family appear to have chiefly resided on the Koolau 
.side of the island of Oahu, while the favoured residence 
aud patrimonial estates of the Keatrnvi family appear to 
have been in the Ewa, Waianae, and Waialua districts of 
the same island. The particular district occupied by 
Mnliehalii is not well defined in the legends. As th^ 
descendants of one of his sons, Ktimukonua, are found 
for several generations afterwards in possessbn of the 
district of Kona» Oahu, it may be supposed to have been 
their heritage after the death of Mawiihe. 

On the deeds and exploits of Mulielecdii and Kalehenui 
personally the legends are silent. But to Keaunui, the 
'head of the powerful and celebrated Ewa chiefs, is attri- 
buted the honour of havini; cut a navigable channel near 
the present Puuloa saltworks, by which the great estuary, 
now known as " Pearl Eiver," was in all subsequent ages 
rendered accessible to navigation. Making due allowance 
for legendary amplification of a known fact, the estuary 
doubtless had an outlet for its waters where the present 
gap is; but the legend is probably correct in giving 
Keaunui the credit of having widened it and deepened 
it, so as to admit the passage of canoes, and even larger 
vessels, in and out of the Pearl Eiver estuary. Among the 
most noted of Keaunw^s children were LoJc(ma, the great 
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progenitor of the £wa chiefs, Nitakea, the wife of the 
Molokai Kedoewa-a-kamauaua, and Moi, the prophet 
and seer of ICaupemui, the brother of Keoloewa, 

Nothing very remarkable is related of the descendants 
of Kdlehenui during this period, except that tradition 
informs us that during the time of Muaktni, the grand- 
daughter of KoMienm, while she and her husband Kao- 
mealani lived at Eaopnlolia in Kaneohe, Oahu, there 
arrived at the promontory of Mokapu, in £aneohe afore- 
said« a vessel with foreigners (white people — haoU) on 
board. Tradition gives the vessel's name as Uhpana, and 
of the crew are mentioned the chief or captain, Mololana, 
and his wife, Malaea, and three other persons. Whether 
they remained in the country or left again is not known. 

We now come to the Mulielcalii brancli of t]ie Maiocke 
family, which occupies so great a portion of the ancient 
legends of this period. Muliclealii is said to have had 
three sons and one daui:hter. The former were Kwimi- 
lionua, Olojpana, and Moikeha; the latter was named 
Ilainakulo. 

Kuviuhonua seems to have remained in possession of 
the patrimonial estates on Oahu, and possibly of the 
nominal soverei<^ntv of the island. He had four sons, 
Molohaia, Kahakuokane, Kukaivaieakam, and Elcpu\tka- 
honua. The genealogies of none of these has been pre- 
served except the last, which descends to the time of 
JTaka, a noted Ewa chief who lived at Lihue, and was the 
last Oahu sovereign of the Kumuhonxia branch, haviDg 
been succeeded in the sovereignty by Mailikukahi of the 
Moikeha branch. 

The two other sons of Mulielealii, viz., Olopafia and 
Moikeha, appear to have established themselves on Hawaii, 
where Oloparut ruled the valley of Waipio and adjacent 
country, and Moikdia, if not co-ordinate with his brother 
in power, was at least his highest subject and most trusted 
Mend. Here Okpana married Lunhia, granddaughter of 
Mikapoloa, chief of Eohala Hawaii, and MaildaidU, his 
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\vife, from Kon a Hawaii — both descended from the ancient 
Hawaiian NawmLu line — ^and begat a daughter named 

Kawpea. 

How long Olopana dwelt in Waipio is not mentioned, 
but the legend states that after a while heavy storms, 
floods, and fresliets desolated the valley and compelled 
the inhabitants to seek refuge in other places. Olopana 
and his family, accompanied by his brother Moikeha and 
his family, embarked on their canoes and sailed for Kahiki, 
where they arrived safely, and where, according to the 
legend, Oloparia obtained the sovereignty of a district or 
section of land called " Moaulanuiakea/' and where Moi- 
keha, still the right-hand man of his brother, built a snmp- 
tnous residence and Heiau for himself, called " LanikeW 
On this voyage Moikeha took with him, as an adopted son, 
the young chief Zaa — who tken must have been bat a 
child — ^the son of Ahuhai, who was the great-grandson of 
the Oahu Patmakua, and . who in the chants is called 
" Chief of Kapaahu and Lord of Nualaka." 

Kc Hit no Kapaahu 
He Lani no NucUaka, 

It would be interesting to know, if possible, on which 
of the southern or south-western groups of the Pacific 
Olopana and Moikeha landed and established themselves. 
The word " Kahiki,** from a Hawaiian point of view, com- 
prises any and every group from Easter Island to the 
farthest west, even far into the present Malaysia. Not 
being able to define the particular place, it may be as- 
sumed with a considerable degree of certainty to have 
been on one of the Society or Georgian groups. The 
Hawaiian legends mention only three names of places in 
connection with these voyages of MoikeJLa, of Kila, or of 
Laa-mai-kahiki, and thev weie Moa-ula-nui-akca, the 
name of a land or district where Olopana dwelt, Lanikeha, 
the name of the residence and Heiau of Moikeha, and 
Kapaahu, the name of a neighbouring mountain, where 
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Laa-mai-haliiki was stopping when KUa was sent to bring 
him back to Moikeha, My own limited knowledge of 
names of places, ancient or present, in the Society gronp, 
prevents me from positively identifying either of these 
names, and thus settle the question. But the whole tenor 
of the Hawaiian legends would seem to indicate tiie 
Society group as the objective point of these voyages of 
Moik^, KUa, Laa, and others referring to the same locali- 
ties. The name of the district or section of country over 
which Olopma is said to have ruled in Kahiki was in 
Hawaiian MoctruUHmirakefi. Analysing this word, it 
consists of one appellative, Moa, and three ac^ectiveB or 
epithets, viUt^ nut, akea, ** red, great, open, or wide-spread- 
ing." As the adjectives may or may not have been 
original at the place to which they were applied, and 
probably arose in the eulogistic tendency of tliose who 
cherished its memory, and in the magnifying disposition 
of the bards of subsequent ages, there remains the word 
3foa as an index for our research. In the island of 
Kaiatea, Society group, one of the entrances leading to the 
"bay on which Opoa was situated was anciently, and is 
possibly still, called Ava-3foa, "the sacred harbour" or 
entrance. This, then, may be the place which Hawaiian 
legends so highly extolled as the splendid domain of 
Olopana and of Laa. Moa, which in Tahitian means 
" sacred," and was originally a distinctive epithet of that 
particular harbour, became in Hawaiian and to Hawaiian 
emigrants a local name, adorned with other though analo* 
gous epithets. When, moreover, we consider that Opon, 
to which this "sacred entrance," this Ava-Moa, conducted 
the voyager, was the 8eat> cradle, and principal sanctuary 
of the entire Society group, the Tahitiafi Mecca, in fact, 
there are reasonable grounds for assuming that the ifoo- 
ula, &c, of the Hawaiian legends refers to the AvorMoa 
of Baiatea, Society group. It is true that the Hawaiian 
legends referring to this period make no mention of Opos^ 
its Morae or temple, nor to its presiding deity, Oro, But 
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accoidiDg to Tatutian legends and traditions, the Morae of 
Opoa was built and dedicated to Oro by Hiro, whom their 
genealogies make the twentieth befoie the late Queen 
Fcmattt and who, according to the same genealogies, was 
the great-grandson of Saa; whereas the Hawaiian Laa 
flourished twenty-three generations ago, and his foster- 
father, Moikeha, at least two generations earlier. Hence 
the legends of Moikeha and his contemporaries are silent 
on the Morae of Opoa and its famous god Oro, 

Of the mountain of Kapaahu I have been unable to 
obtain any infonnation. It is to be hoped that some 
Tahitian aicbflBologist may take the trouble to ascertain 
if any of the mountains of Baiatea, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Opoa, ever bore the name of Kapaahu. 

According to the legend, Olopana and Moikeha lived 
harmoniously iii their new domain for a long time, until 
jealousy and envy actuated a Tahitian chief named Mioa 
to slander Moikeha and prejudice him in the eyes of 
Zuukia, the wife of Olopana. Unable to clear himself of 
the slander and to convince Luukia of its malice, life 
became irksome to Moikeha, and lie concluded to set^k 
diversion bv returninj; to his native land. His canoes 
were equipped forthwith under the superintendence of 
Kamahualde, his astrologer and seer {Kilokilo), and, with 
a goodly company of chiefs, retainers, and relatives, they 
set sail for Hawaii. It was on this occasion, as they 
approached the island of Hawaii, that KamahuaUle is 
said to have chanted the verses quoted on page lo. The 
legends differ somewhat as to the names of the followers 
of Moikeha^ but they all agree that a number of places in 
the Hawaiian group were named after such or such com- 
panions of Moikeha, who were permitted to land here and 
there as the fleet coasted along the island shores, and who 
succeeded in establishing themselves where they landed. 
Thus were named the land of Moaula in Kau, Hawaii, the 
capes of Haehae and Kumakahi in Puna, the district of 
H<mmida on Maui, capes JfoAa^nat and Mahaaoa on Oahu. 
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One l^end sajs that Kwhthdt priest was called Mookinit 
and that he and another follower named Kidtuwiiitum 
landed at Slohala, Hawaii It may have been so, but the 
inference drawn by the native Hawaiian mind, that the 
fimions Heiau of Mookini in Kohala was called after this 
companion of Moikeha, is an evident anachronism, as 
Faao who built the Heiau preceded Moikelut in time of 
arrival at Hawaii ; and it is not probable that the Paao 
and Pili joint interest in Kohala would then, or in after- 
times, permit their special and sacred Heiau to be named 
after a chance passenger in the fleet of Moikeha ; the more 
so as the former sprang from the Samoan group, and the 
latter came from the Society group. There was, doubtless, 
a Heiau in Puuepa, Kohala, near the shore, called Moo- 
kini, the ruins of which still remain, but it was much 
older than the one which Faao built, and probably gave 
its name to the latter. Another of the companions of 
Moikeha was the famous Lao/mcuymao, who by subsequent 
generations was worshipped as an AuTiMikua, and exalted 
as a demigod, a Hawaiian iOolus, from whose Iput or 
calabash the imprisoned winds went forth at his bidding, 
in force and direction to suit the wishes of the devotee. 
He is said to have taken up his abode near a place called 
Hale-a-Lono, a well-known hill and landmark on Kalua- 
koi, island of Holokai No incident is recorded during 
the voyage from Kahiki to Hawaii, and having passed 
through the Hawaiian group, making the different debar- 
oations above mentioned, Moikeha arrived one evening off 
the island of Kauai, and anchored his canoes outside of 
Waialua and the surf of Makaiwa, or, as others say, off 
Waimahanalua in Kepaa, the neighbouring land, where the 
Fima family of chiefe held their court Early next morn- 
ing, with his double canoe dressed in royal style (Pvlou- 
Icu-Alii), Moikeha went ashore and was cordially received 
by the chiefs of the district. According to one tradi- 
tion, Puna had two daughters, Hooipo i Kamalanae and 
Hinauu or Hiimuulua, who fell in love with Moikeha, and 
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whom he mairied ; another tradition only mentions Hooipo 
i Kamalanae as his wife. On the deatli of PuTia, Moikeha 
became the principal chief (Alii nui) of Kauai, and re- 
mained there the balance of his life. With these two 
wives Moikeha had the following children mentioned in 
the legends, viz.: — Hoohamalii, Haulanuiaiakea, KUa, 
UmalehUf Kaialea, Kekaihawem, sjid Zaukapalala, all boys. 
Not much is said of JSbohamalii in the legends It would 
appear that he settled in the Kona district of Oahu, where 
his grandfather, MuluU^Uii, had held possession, and is 
reported to have resided at Ewa. His son Kahai is said 
to have made a voyage to KahiM, and from Upolu in the 
Samoan group brought a species of bread-fruit tree, which 
he planted at Puoloa. The great-granddaughter of Moo- 
kamaia, called Made, mairied LauH^-Laa, the son of 
ZacHnai'kahiM, whom Moikeha took with him to tlie 
Society group, and from this union descended the great 
ICalona families on Oahu, which spread their scions over 
the entire group. 

The second son of Moikeha was HaulanuiaioJeea, He 
followed his father in the supremacy of Kauai. I have 
been unable to recover any complete genealogy of his 
descendants, but it was universally conceded ih^i Kapulci- 
kauUa, the wife of Kalanikiikuma, a descendant of Laa- 
mai-Kahikis second son, AJmkini-a Laa, was the lineal 
descendant of Haulanuiaiakca. It probably was so, for 
it is undeniable tliat that union increased immensely the 
tabu and aristocratic rank of XalanikukuTna's two sons, 
Kahakumakalina and Ilihcwalani. 

The third son of Moikeha was Xila. He makes a more 
conspicuous figure in the ancient legends than his other 
brothers. I possess two legends relating to Xila. One is 
very copious and detailed, but shows evident marks of 
the embellishments of later narrators; the other is more 
succinct They dififer in seTeral material points, and thus 
induce me to beHeve that the one is not a copy of the other, 
but that both sprang from independent sources. Gom- 
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paring the two t<^tber, and with other legends referring 
to this period; the historical &ct8 appear to be these : — 
After MoiikthAi had been many years residing at Waialua 
as chief ruler of Kauai, and when his sons were grown-up 
men, a strong desire took possession of him to see once 
more his foster-son I/m^ whom, on his departure from 
Kahiki, he had left with his brother Olopam, and whom 
(Hopoma had adopted as his heir and successor. Either^ 
Mfnheha was too old, or horn other causes unable to 
undertake the voyage himself, and KUa was commissioned 
to go to Kahiki to Moa-ula-nui-akea and bring Loui with 
him to Kauai. The double canoes were fitted out and 
equipped for the long voyage ; several, if not all, of KilcHs 
brothers went witli hira ; and, linally, MoikclicCs own 
astrologer (Kilokilo) and friend, Kamaliualcle, who cunie 
with him from Kahiki, was ordered to accompany KUa as 
special counsellor and chief navigator. When all were 
ready the expedition started. After passing through the 
Hawaiian group, and taking its departure from the south 
point of Hawaii, it stood to the southward, and in due 
time arrived at Kahiki. Whether, as the one legend has 
it, Laa returned with Kila to the Hawaiian group, saw his 
foster-father, Moikeka, visited the other islands, and finally 
returned to Kahiki ; or, as the other legend has it, Zaa 
remained in Kahiki until after the death of O/^pona, 
and then proceeded to Hawaii with his own canoes, 
accompanied by his priest, his astrologer, his master of 
ceremonies, his drummer, his prophet^ and forty otlier 
attendants, the &ct is none the less certain that Zaa 
came to the Hawaiian group and stayed there for sume 
tune, principally on Oahu at Kualoa. Here he married 
three wives — ffoakmuikapuaihdu, daughter of Zonokaehu 
from Kualoa, Wadena from Kaalaea, and Mano from 
Kaneohe. All the ancient traditions retain the fact of 
this triple marriage, and that each one of those three 
ladies was delivered of a son on one and the same day, 
and from each of these three sons it was the glory and 
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})ride of the aristocracy on Oahu and Kauai to trace their 
descent. These sons of Laa-nmi-Kahiki were respectively 
called Lauli-a-Laa, AJmkini-a-Laa, and Kukona-a-Laa. 
Pahd, a noted bard and priest in the time of Kame- 
havieha I., in his version of the ancient chant of the 
creation of the islauds and the origin of the nobility, 
thus sings 

0 Ahukai, 0 Laa-a, 0 Laa-rt, 
• O Aliukai, 0 J^au-a, 0 Laa-a, 

O Laa-mai Kahiki ke AlUf 

0 Laa from Tahiti, the chief, 
0 Ahukini-a-Loa, 

O Ahukini-a-Laa, 
0 Kukona-a-Laa, 

0 Kiikoii»«-Laa, 
0 Lauii-a, Laa, makua, 

O La.«U-a Laa, the father, 
0 na pvkolu a Lan-mai- Kahiki, 

The triple canoe of Laa*niai- Kahiki, 
S9 msm kiapo kapu a Laa, 

The sacred fintbom (childr^) of Laa, 
Jloohahi no kalai kanau at. 

Who were bom on tiie same one day. 

The legend adds that after Moih^'s death Laa returned 
to Tahiti and lived and died there. It then narrates the 
adyentores of KHa and his trouhles ynth. his hrothers in 
a rather prolix and maryeUous manner; hut the result 
Heems to be, comparing the two legends together, that 
JCila abandoned the island of Kauai and established him- 
self on Hawaii, where he obtained possession of the valley 
of Waipio, the former land of his uncle Oloptma; and from 
him several Hawaii families claimed descent, notably 
ZaakapUf the wife of Kahoukapu, Kapukatmla, the wife 
of Makakaualii, and Piilaniwakine, the wife of Kaina- 
lidaivalu of Maui. 

Of Muliclealii's daughter Hainakolo a leirend still exists. 
She is said to have married a southern chief named Keaninit 
whom she accompanied to his home in Kuaihelani; that 
the marriage was not a happy one ; that Hainakolo returned 
to Hawaii while her brother Olopana still resided there ; 
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that she met with a tragical end, and that her spirit still 
haunts the monntains and preoipioee around the valley of 
Waipio. This legend is very muoh overlaid with the 
f abnloos and fanciful, hat the historical kernel of it still 
confirms the prevalence of the loug voyages and social 
intercourse of the Polynesian tribes during this period. 
Hainakolds son is called Leimakanif from whom some 
Hawaiian families claimed descent. 

Among other Hawaiian chiefs who during this period of 
unrest and tribal commotion visited foreign lands, the 
legends have retained the name of Wahanui, a chief from 
Oahu. He is not claimed as a scion of the powerful 
Mawcke family, and was probably a descendant of some 
one of Maivekes ancestors, tliougli the connection is now 
lost and forgotten. His expedition visited the southern 
groups first, and liaving seen them all (" Ua pan ka Hcma "), 
it started for the islands in the west, and from there re- 
turned to the Hawaiian group. It is said that he brought 
many strange and curious things with him from the foreign 
lands that he had visited, and among others are mentioned 
the KaTiakcL-jnlihtM, a dwarfish people, whom he landed on 
Kauai, and who, on account of their swiftness, became 
famous as runners. 

Katmailmla was another Hawaiian chief whose ad- 
ventures in foreign lands (Kakiki) formed the subject 
of contemporary gossip and of subsequent legend. He 
was the grandson of JSikapaha, the noted Hawaiian chief 
from Xohala of the NdnatUu line, and brother to Zuukia, 
the wife of Olopana* He married his niece Kaupea, Oh' 
pana's daughter, who had come on a visit to Hawaii while 
her parents still were living in EahikL Misunderstandings 
possibly arose between husband and wife, and Kavpea 
retained to her parents in Elahiki, where she gave birth 
to a daughter afterwards named Kamahaoheahi. Hearing 
of this by other arrivals from Kahiki, Kaumailiida started 
to recover and brini? back his dau;^hter. His adventures 
on this voyage, and his narrow escape from being sacrificed 
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in Kabiki for having inadvertently broken the ialmsi, and 
hiB Buccessfal return with hia dan^ter to Hawaii, are the 
theme of the legend and the traditional data in support of 
the frequent and intimate intexcouzae between the Hawaiian 
and the southern groups at this period. 
. With Zaa-mai-Kahiki closes this period of oceanic 
travel, migrations, and intercourse so far as the Hawaiian 
group was concerned; at least no name lias come down 
upon the traditions, legends, or genealogies of any Hawaiian 
chief who undertook such a voyage to the southward, or of 
any southerner that arrived at the Hawaiian group after 
that time. AVhile the exploits and adventures of the many 
who failed to establish themselves and perpetuate their 
names on the genealogies of the country have faded from 
the national memory, or are only alluded to in connection 
with some other more prominent figure, yet sufficiently 
many succeeded in making themselves famous among their 
contemporaries and sending their names and their exploits 
down to posterity as a cherished heirloom through unbroken 
generations, and thus — ^in spite of the marvellous accretions 
which the legends gathered as they passed from father to 
son — attesting the historical truth of the fact, the time, 
and the character of this singular episode in Hawaiian and 
Polynesian national life. 



I have formerly stated that Polynesian legends furnish 
no due as to the causes which set this migratory vortex 
in motion within the Polynesian area of the Pac^c. No 
more do they give an inkling of what led to its discon- 
tinuance. To the Hawaiian people it was an era of 
activity and enterprise, an awakening from a sleep of 
fifteen generations, not devoid of the peculiar danger of 
being swamped or absorbed in this ethnic whirl Its 
traces, however, were deep and indelible. It modified the 
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ancient customs, creed, and polity. It even affected the 
speech of the people, and as late as fifty years ago it was 
easy to distinguish a native from the leeward islands from 
one of the windward by his manner of pronouncing the 
letters h and /, which Kauai and Oahu natives, adopting 
the Tahitian style, pronounced t and r. Since the con- 
quest of Oahu by ZomeAamefta /. in 1796, and the cession 
of Eauai in 1809, the fusion of the people of the leeward 
and windward isles of l^e group has been so great as to 
nearly obliterate the ancient difference of speech between 
them. 

To this period Hawaiian tradition assigns the introduce 
tion of the four-walled, more or less oblong, style of 
Heiau (temple), instead of the open truncated pyramidal 
structure of previous ages, indicating a great change in 
the ceremonial of the religion and a tendency to exclu- 
siveness unknown before. Under the old, the previous 
regime, the Heiau of the truncated pyramid form, with 
it presiding chief, ofhciating priests, and prepared sacrifice, 
were in plain open view of the assembled congregation, 
who could hear the prayers and see the sacrifice, and 
respond intelligently to the invocations of the priest. 
Under the innovations of this period, the presiding chief, 
those whom he chose to admit, and the officiating priests, 
were the only ones who entered the walled enclosure 
where the high-places for the gods and the altars for the 
sacrifices were erected, and where the prayers and invoca- 
tions were recited, the congregation of the people remain- 
ing seated on the ground outside the walls, mute, motion- 
less, ignorant of what was passing within the Heiau until 
informed by the oMciating priest or prompted to the 
responses by his acolytes. 

To this period may also be assigned the introduction 
and adoption of several new gods in the Hawaiian pan- 
theon. That the Hawaiians previous to this venerated 
and prayed to the spirits of departed ancestors— ^imoJ^Mt 
— ^is abundantly shown from their kgends and traditions ; 
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but I have found no indications to show that these were 
looked upon in any other light than as tutelar genii and 
family inteicessora with the gieat omnipotent gods Kwm, 
KiLt And Zono, to whom alone Heiaus were raised, and to 
whom alone, singly or jointly, the puhlic ceremonial of 
worship was addressed. During and following this mi- 
gratory period, however, several varieties of the great 
gods begin to appear in ihe legends of the people, 
unknown to the former creed and culte. Originally, 
perhaps, they were considered as manifestations of the 
various attributes and powers of the three primeval gods ; 
but if so, the original conception had been worn down 
by time and defaced by usage, until, at the time we 
now speak of, those deified attributes had been exalted 
to the position of independent godheads, receiving separate 
worship, and as such were introduced by the southern 
emigrants for the acceptance and worship of the Ha- 
waiians. We thus find varieties of Kane., such as Kanc- 
inahm} Kanepima^ Kane-i Ka-pualena^ and eight or ten 
others of that class, generally known as Kane-nuiakea. 
"We thus find the varieties of Ku, such as Ku-ida,^ Ku- 
ka-oo,^ Ku-kaili-mohu,^ and others. We thus find Lono- 
a-kihi^ Lono-i-ka-au-alii,^ and several others in more or 
less vogue. To this period belongs the introduction of 

* One of tho gods worshipped by 'A feather god, cbosen by Umi 
fisbetmen, espeeinlly ftt (he seesoii of mid bj jrameAometo /. u their par- 

catcbing Malolo (flying-fisb), tiottlar tutelar god, generally wor- 
^ The god of husbaudry. ehipped as a god of war. Aocording 
*Lit. "Kane with the TeHow to Rev. Mr. Ellin** Polynesian Re- 
flower." Tlie pai-ticular god wor- searches," vol. i. p. 276, TaiH was 
uliippetl hy Kawdo-a- 3Iahunalii, the one of the ancient war-goda in Tahiti, 
great Kauai chief who flourished some ''a deity of the hr&t rank, having 
eight or nine genemtlons ago. heen ereated hy Taaroa befoie On 

* Another god worshipped by the existed." 
fishermen throughout the gxoup. His ' ^i^g eel god. 

'wife*8 name was Hina — whieh of * The particular god which Laa- 

itself shows their southern origin ; laai-Kakiki brought with him from 

und whe)i the god proved unpropi- Raiatea, and which was deposited in 

tioua, the hshermeo prayed to her to the Heiau of his foster-father, Moi- 

interoede with her bnahand. k^Of at Wailua, KauaL 

* ▲ god of husbandly. 
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the Pele'^ family of divinities, male and female, and the 
transformation of the Hawaiian fallen angel, Kanaloa,^ 
the prince of darkness and chief of the infernal world, to 
a rank almost equal with Kanej Xu, and Lotio. To the 
influence of tin's period may he attrihted the increased 
stringency of the tabus, and probably the introduction, 
or at least more general application, of human sacrifices. 
In support of this surmise, I may state that in all the 
legends or allusions referring to the period previous to 
this migratory epoch I have found no indications of the 
practice of human sacrifices, though they may have ex* 
isted; hut suhsequent to this period the inhuman practice 
hecomes progressively increasing, until in the latter days 
of paganism hardly any public afiair was transacted with- 
out the inevitable preamble of one or more human victims. 



> This family of gods consisted of 
Peff, the presiding goddess, whose 
aipeeial' Jibode was in the crater of 
the volcano of Kilauea, and her fivo 
brothers and eight sisters. They 
rated over *11 voloenio phenoinenft, 
end they were considered as a cruel, 
capricious, and vengeful set of gods. 
Their names will indicate their attri< 
btttes and fuaetions, as well as the 
peculiar process by which, with an 
ignorant people, natural phenomena 
beeome exalted into epedal deities, 
and the '* nomen " of oue age hecomes 
the "numen" of another. Tlie fivo 
brothers were Kamoho-aiii, the ro^ ai 
Moho ; KapohOfi^MM-otOf the explo- 
sion in the place of life ; Ke-ua-a-ke-po, 
the rain of night ; Kanchekiliy Kane the 
thnnderer; JTe'O-aAi-lttma-ihsiia, the 
fire-thrusting child of war. The eight 
sisters were Makole-wawaki-vaa, red- 
eyed canoe-breaker ; JJiaka-wawaJii- 
ianif Hiakftthe heaven>rending ; Bia* 
ka-noho-Umi^'H.uik^ the heaven-dwell- 
ing; maka-baalatou-taaka, Hiaka 
who turne her ftee; i?uiAa*v-ibi-poli> 
o-Pele^ Hiaka 4m the bosom of Pele ; 
Hiaka-kapu-enaeiia, Uiaka of the 
burning oonsuming tabu; Hiaka-ko' 



lei'ia, Hiaka adorned with garlands ; 
Siaket-opio, Hiaka the young one. 
Rev. Mr. Ellis translates Hiaka 
{na-aka) with " cluud-liolder." I 
thiuk the better rendering would be 

twilight-bearer." In Tahitiaik.ito 
sometimes has the sense of a " cloud," 
but in Hawaiian never. In all the 
Polynesian dialects, Ata, Aha, has one 
common sense, *' shadow " of a person 
<ir thing. In a majority of the dia- 
lects Ata also has the sense of " twi- 
light," the partieular lighting vp of 
the sky which precedes or follow* the 
rising or setting of sun or moon ; and 
in this sense it would appropriately 
convey the idea of the Inrid light 
which accompanies un eruption of the 
volcano. As the name of the goddess 
was probably imported along with the 
culte of Pe/f, it may assist us in 
tracing the direction from whence it 
came to Hawaii to know that in Sa- 
moan Ata means ** twilight ; ** Ata 
ata, "the red sky after Minset;" in 
Marquesan Aia-xia meaoi the morning 
"twilight," "aurora.** 

* For my remarka upon ZiMloloa^ 
see voL i. pp. 83* 84. 
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To what extent the previous Hawaiian social customs 
were affected by this prolonged intercourse with their 
southern cousins, it is extremely difficult now to state 
from any allusions that may be found in the legends or 
Meles. What the peculiar style of gannent worn by 
Hawaiian females may have been before this time, I am 
unable to say, and there is nothing in the traditions to 
indicate ; but all the legends concurrently testify that the 
style of garment known as the **Fau" consisting of five 
thicknesses of kapa or cloth, and reaching from the vaist 
to the knee, was first introduced and rendered fashionable 
in Hawaii hj JmuMh, the wife of (^/o^^Mma, wbo, as pre- 
viously stated, established himself as a supreme chief on 
one of the Society group, probably Baiatea. Could the 
ancient bards and raconteurs of legends be interrogated 
bow LuMa could have introduced the fashion of this 
garment on Hawaii, seeing that she never returned there 
after she and her husband and Moikeha left Waipio, 
their probable answer would be that to Luuhia belonged 
the credit of the invention, and that her daughter Kaupea 
brought the pattern of it to Hawaii when she visited her 
mother's family, and became the wife of her uncle Kan- 
mailiula. In tlie Hawaiian group tlie pattern remained 
in its original comparative simplicity, and to this very 
day the manufacturers of kapa make them fivefold, from 
no other motive than because the Fau " of Luukia was 
of hve thicknesses. 

Among the improvements or additions to the ancient 
musical instruments of the Hawaiians which are assigned 
to this period is that of the large drum, " Kaekel' made 
from the hollowed trunk of a large cocoanut-tree and 
covered with shark skin. It was beaten by hand, and 
was first intro(hiced in the group by Zaamaikahiki when 
he returned from Kaliiki. It was said to have been pre- 
served at the Heiau of Holoholoku, Wailua, Kauai, until 
comparatively modern times. Prom L(uma%kahtkia time 
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to the introduction of Christianity, the use of this kind of 
drum became general over the group, and every indepen- 
dent chief, and every " Hciau Fookanaka " — where human 
sacrifices were ofliered — had its own Kaekeeke" and 
drummer. 

The " Fulotdou," bundles or balls of either black or 
"white kapa, tied to staffs and erected in front of the dwell- 
ings of the high chiefs, priests, and of the Heiaus, as signs 
of tabu, are said to have been introduced by Faao, the 
high-priest of Hawaii, who, there is reason to believe, came 
from the Samoan group. The " FiUotdou" are still pre- 
served in the national coat of arms as insignia of the 
ancient tabu. 

Some prayeiB cnrrent amongst the priests and the 
people, which evidently go back to this period of disturb- 
ance and innovation on the old creed and old modes of 
thought for their origin, may be found in Appendix 
No.L 

In the polity of government initiated during this 
period, and strengthened as ages rolled on, may be noted 
the hardening and confirming the divisions of society, the 
exaltation of the nobles and the increase of their preroga- 
tives, the separation and immunity of the priestly order, 
and the systematic setting down, if not actual debasement, 
of the commoners, the Makaainana. From this period 
dates the Aha-Alii, that peculiar organisation of the 
Hawaiian peerage referred to on previous pages, that 
zealous and watchful " Committee on Nobility," before 
whom every stranger aspirant to its prerogatives and pri- 
vileges must recite his Nana, his pedigree and connections, 
and whom no pretensions could dazzle, no imposture de- 
ceive. The obligation was imperative on the highest as 
well as the lowest chieftain, whenever, passing beyond his 
own district or island where personally known, he visited 
a strange place or island where doubts might arise as to 
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his identity. Thus when Lono-i-kormakaJiilci, the son of 
Keawe-nui-a-umi and suzerain lord of the whole island of 
Hawaii, after the unpleasant affair with his wife Kaiki- 
lani-wdkine alii oFuna at Kalaupapa on Molokai — to which 
we shall refer in its proper place — visited the court of 
Kakuhiheioa of Oahu incognito, a sort of " Chevalier 
Noir " in that gay, luxurious, and illustrious rendezvous, 
to which all the restless spirits of the group repaired ia 
search of dissipation or distinction, he was promptly chal- 
lenged, although his high rank was surmised from his 
Burroundings, and obliged to satisfy the Aha-Alii or its 
committee as to who he was and whence descended. 

At this period commenced the development of the idea 
of a sovereign lord or king, Ka-Moi, over each of the 
principal islands of the group. Previously it appears that 
each ddef was entirely independent of every other chief, 
and his authority was co-extensive with his possessions. 
When the legends referring to that time speak of an 
MUrWui of Kauai or an ^/n-wia of Hawaii, it simply 
means that he was the most powerful chief on that island 
for the time being, and by inheritance, conquest, or mar- 
riage had obtained a larger territory than any other chief 
there. But after this period the word Moi appears in the 
l^ends and Meles, indicating that the chief who bore that 
title was, by some constitutional or prescriptive right, 
acknowledge as the suzerain lord of his island, the prirnvM 
inter jpares of the other chiefs of said island, to whom 
the latter owed a nominal, at least, if not always a real, 
allegiance and fealty. Nor were the territorial possessions 
and power of the acknowledged Moi always the source of 
this dignity, for the legends relate several instances where 
the wealth in lands and retainers of a Moi were inferior 
to some of the other chiefs, who nevertheless owed him 
allegiance and followed his banner. Thus Xeawemauhill, 
the twice-tabued chief of Hilo, though he acknowledged 
Kalaniopuu of Hawaii as his suzerain, and assisted him in 
his wars with Maui, was far the more powerful in terri- 
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torial wealth and resources, and he refused to acknow- 
ledge Kamehameha I. as his 3Ioi or sovereign for many 
years. Thus Kuahuia, the grandson of /, chief of Hilo, 
three generations earlier than Keawemauhili, did for many 
years set the whole strength of the nominal sovereign of 
Hawaii at defiance ; that sovereign and titular Moi being 
Keakamahana, great-granddaughter of Keawe-nui-a-umi, 
and grandmother to Keawe, surnamed i-Kekahi-aliirO-kar 
moku (" the one chief of the island "), from whom the 
KamehanuJia dynasty descended. Thus tlie East Maui 
chiefs, though generaJly acknowledging the line of FiUmi 
as the rightful possessors of the dignity and pre-eminence 
as Mai, sovereigns of Maui, were frequently too powerful 
to be coerced; and similar instances were not scarce on 
the other islands. 

Though the dignity of Moi was generally hereditary, 
yet several cases are recorded in the legends where the 
Mai was deposed from his office and dignity by the oth^r 
chiefs of his island and another Mai elected by them« 
Thus Maka on Oahu, in whose line — ^the Maweke-humA- 
hcmua — ^the Moi-ship had been retained for many pre- 
vious generations, was deposed by the Oahu chiefs and 
MaUikukahi of the Maweke-Moikeha line elected in his 
place. Thus Kumahana, the grandson of Kualii and son 
of Feleioholani, was deposed by the Oahu chiefs, and 
Kaliahcnm, son of Elani, of the Ewa line of chiefs, elected 
in his place. Thus after the death of Keawe of Hawaii, 
his son and successor to the title of " Moi** Kalani-nui- 
aniaomao, was deposed and killed by his cousin Alapai- 
nui — the son of Keawe s lialf-sister Kalanikaulclciaiwi — 
who, although he usurped the authority and dignity of 
Moi of Hawaii, was none the less so recognised by the 
very son of the deposed monarch, by the rest of his 
family, and by all the other chiefs of Hawaii, and re- 
tained the authority for many years until his death. 

Whatever disadvantages might arise under the govern- 
ment of a sovereign whose individual possessions and 
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power were inadequate to give weight to liis commands, 
or who had failed to secure the good-will and co-operation 
of the quasi-independent chiefs and feudatories of his 
island, yet on the whole the institution of a recognised 
political head and umpire between turbulent and contend- 
ing chiefs was a great advantage, in so far as it tended to 
make a political unit of each island, and in a measure to 
check the condition of anarchy into which the people 
apparently had fallen, consequent upon this period of inva^ 
sion, disruption, and commingling of elements of vaiying 
culture and conflicting pretensions. It enabled each 
island to combine its forces for purposes of defence, and 
it required a Mci of more than common ability and force 
of character to induce his chiefs to join him in an aggres- 
sive war upon another island. 

I haye referred to the institution of a Moi, the recogni- 
tion of one sovereign chief, however limited his authority, 
on each island, as a consequence and a political result of 
this migratory period My reason for so doing is not 
the jpost hoc, propter hoc, argument of some ; but because 
in all the legends and chants that have come under my 
inspection referring to this very period and to times pre- 
ceding, I have never discovered the slightest mention of 
the name of Moi, nor any allusion to an institution at all 
corresponding. When the migratory wave had passed, 
and the commotions incident to it had subsided, this was 
one of the fruits it brought with it, and it grew out of the 
altered condition of society. The very word itself, if it 
existed at all in the Hawaiian dialect, was never applied 
in the sense which it afterwards acquired. We look in 
vain through the Hawaiian dialect for any radical sense 
of the word MaL It has but one concrete meaning, that 
of sovereign; whereas in the sister dialect of Tahiti it has 
the radical sense of " the heart of a tree," " the pith," and 
in the duplicated form Moi-moi means "aged, stricken in 
years, principal, steady old man." Hence I look upon this 
word as imported into the Hawaiian, and employed to 
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distinj^isli tlie status and functions of that particular 
chief from that of the other independent chieftains of the 
yarious districts of an island, — ^the Alii-ai-mohif as they 
were called. 

I am inclined to think that the oldest Hawaiian desig- 
nation of the highest rank of chie& was Hm} which word 
meets ns with nearly the same meaning in the Samoan 
and Fijian Sau^ the Tongan and Tahitian Bam^ the Boro- 
tonga and Mangarewa Av,^ the New Zealand WhakOf-hLu^ 
for I have found it applied to the independent district 
idiiefs of an island as well as to the Moi or titular sove- 
reign of the island ; hat the title of Moi was never applied 
to a district chief since Moi-ship was instituted. 



Hawah, 

When the islands had somewhat recovered from the 
shock of the preceding migratory period, about three gene- 
rations after Laamaikahikiy there lived a chief on Hawaii 
who was the Moi of that island, and grandson of Kalapana 
of the southern Fili-kaaiea line, which came in the time of 
Paao, and had obtained the titular sovereignty of the 
island of Hawaii The name of this chief was Kalau- 
wuiohua. He is represented in the l^nds as a warlike 
and enterprising prince, and having confirmed his sway 
on Hawaii, he felt ambitious of extending it over the 
neighbouring islands. His warriors and his fleet were 
collected, and invaded the island of Maui, where foma- 
hMhaa was the reigning or principal chief. A battle was 

X In the excellent Hawaiian Die- IiaU-brother to Kanekapold^ the wifa 

Houuf of Hon. Lorrin Andrews, ihia of XaXaniopuu, king of H&waii about 

word it rendered JTiaui. The word the year 1784. I em inclined to think 

had become obaolete lung before Mr. that Mr. Andrewg was misled by the 

Andrews wrote, and was only met spelling of those who reduced that 

with in endeni ehenis, and there cbent to writing. B'a»44m4ani 

joined to the epithet Ka-lani. The would seem to me to bo the better 

latest of these chants was composed way of spelling the word with which 

by KeavUmokUy the ion <tf JTaiMtia- the chant of Keaulvmoku opens. 
hUbmt of the Ifeni nqral f eniily, end 
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fought, in which Kamaluohwi was defeated and taken 
piifloner. Elated with the fixst success, KdUwLnuMhiut 
invaded the island of Molokai, where Kahokuokwi was 
the principal chief or Moi. After another obstinate battle 
KahohMjilma was conquered, and surrendered himself to 
the victor. KalaiimMhm now aimed at subjugating the 
entire group, and hastened to Oahu, taking his royal 
prisoners with him. It is doubtful if Oahu had any recog- 
nised Moi or titular sovereign at the time. The invasion of 
Kakmnmohm must have occurred while MohurOi'Lo^ ruled 
over the Koolau division and Kahvm ruled over the Eona 
division of that island; for, without attacking either of 
those chiefs, Kalminuiohua landed his forces at Waianae 
and gave battle to Hwipouleilei, principal chief of the 
Ewa and Waianae division of the island. Again victory 
perched on Kalaunuivhua s banners, and Huapouleilei was 
defeated and captured. What steps, if any, Kalaunuiohua 
might have taken to consolidate his conquests is not 
mentioned in the legend. At least he did not stop to 
subdue the other portions of Oahu, but after the victory 
at Waianae set sail for the island of Kauai with the three 
captive kings in his train. At this time Kukona, the great- 
grandson of Ahukini-a-Laa, was tlie Moi or sovereign of 
Kauai Kalaunuiohua made his descent on the coast of 
Koloa, and in that neighbourhood was met by Kuhma 
and all the Kauai chiefs. A desperate engagement ensued 
in which K<da/mui6hua was thoroughly defeated, himself 
taken prisoner by Kvk(ma, and his fleet surrendered. 
Having delivered his country from the invader, Kuhma 
immediately set the three captive princes at liberty, and 
furnished them with the means of returning to their own 
possessions, but he kept Kalawmkilma a dose prisoner for 
a long time ; the legend says for several years. At length 
negotiations were entered into with the Hawaii chiefs for 
the release of their Md, and, though tl\e conditions are 
not mentioned in the legend, the result proved favourable 
to Kalaunmohua, and he was allowed to return to Hawaii, 
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where he ended Lis days without indulging in more war- 
like adventurea.^ Kakmmioh'm*$ wife was Kah^, with 
whom he is said to have had a son, Kuaiwa, who buc- 
eeeded him, and a daughter, Kapap(dim%Mim, from whom 
descended HemiaMfMdtMm, the wife of MakcuikUt one of 
the sons of KikmuUtdmMka of Hawaii. 

During this period there lived on Hawaii a prophetess, 
or "Kamla" called WaafUa, who in some way was con- 
nected with the expeditions of Kalatmmh/m, or with the 
negotiations for his release ; but the legend merely refers 
to her as a person whose fame was too well known at the 
time the legend assumed its present form to require any- 
thing more than a passing allusion. Her fame aud her 
prophecies, their fulfilment or tlieir failures, are now, how- 
ever, completely faded from the popular mind, and even 
the well-stored memory of the late Hon. S. M. Kamakau, 
from whom I received the legend, could tell nothing about 
her, though he admitted that the Wanana 0 na Kaulay 
*' the sayings or predictions of the prophets," when pre- 
served, formed a most valuable contribution towards under- 
standing and elucidating the ancient legends purporting 
to treat of this or that dynasty of chiefs. 

lu the time of Kalaunuiohua the priestly power had 
not yet been firmly established, for the legends represent 
him as a chief who had no fear of the priesthood, but 
killed both priests and prophets when it suited his humour. 
No doubt the priesthood was struggling for ascendancy 
even then, and it is instructive to remark how, here in the 
Pacific, the heathen priests and their kindred bards con- 
signed to odium the chiefis that thwarted or ill used them, 
as Christian priests and monks, the historiographers of 
their times in Europe, besmeared the memory of naughty 
kings who opposed their doii^s or frustrated their designs. 

Of Kalawmkhuii*8 son Kvaiwc^ who followed his fatiier Euaiw*. 
as sovereign of Hawaii, not much is related except that, 

1 This war ia remembered in the le^jends as the war of Kawclevelt, 
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from his peaceable character, he is held up as a contrast 
to his warlike father. Kmimt had two wives, KamM- 
iani and Kamanavfo, The former descended from Luaeh^, 
of the sonthem Ulu stock of duefs, who aniyed with or 
about the time of LaamaikahiM; the latter descended 
from Mdwdlee of the Xfanauiu line, through his son Keatmui 
and granddaughter Nudkea. Bj reference to the genea- 
logical tables, it will be seen that Kamanavja's great- 
grandmother Studani, on the Mdttfeke line, was the 
Molokai wife of Kdnipdku of the PUi line of Hawaii 
chiefs. With Kamuleilani Kuaiwa had three sons, Kkhour' 
Mpu, Htfhdani, and Manmtea, and with Kamanmm he 
had one son, IjIiu, all of whom became noted heads of 
numerous aristocratic families. 
Kahouka. Kahoukapu seems to have followed his father Kuaiwa 
in the sovereignty of Hawaii. No wars nor misfortunes 
disturbed his reign, at least the report of none has come 
down to our time. His wife was Laakapu, who was 
descended from Kila, son of Moikelm, and grandson of 
Mawckc on the original NaTuiidu line. Only a portion of 
her pedigree has been preserved. Lnaknpu, with another 
husband named Kanalukapu, became the ancestress of the 
famous 3fahi family on Hawaii.^ She had also another 
• son named Hilo-a-Laakapv,, who, in conjunction with two 
other Hawaii chiefs, Ililo-a Hilo-kapuM and Funaluu, and 
Luakoa, a Maui chief, invaded the island of Oahu, but 
were defeated and slain hj MaUikukahi^ihethiBD. soYereign 
of Oahu. 

K i. iioin- Kauholanuimahu was the son of KaTioukajnt and Zoa- 
nuimahu. ;j^^2 ^jid foUowod his father as Moi or sovereign of 
Hawaii No mention occurs in the traditions of any wars 
between Hawaii and Maui during this and the preceding 
reign, nor of any conquests made ; yet the tradition is posi- 

1 S. M. Kamakau states that the must have been on the side o( Kana- 
Uaki family deioended from Kuai- loanoot the father of the MaMt, 
wa*9 pon Hid-nffint. Kamakau does ^ JCahouhipu is said to have had 
not give the pedigree; but, if so, it another son named Kukaohiaiaka 

(Legend of Keamaln). 
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tive, and has not been contradicted, that Kauholanutmahu 
resided a great portion of his time at Honuaula, Maui, 
where he exercised royal authority, and, among other use- 
ful works, built the fishpond at " Keoneoio/' which still 
remains. During one of bis long s^jours on Maui, his 
wife Neula remained on Hawaii and took another husband, 
whose name has not surviyed in Hawaiian legend. The 
new busband and rival revolted from Kaitholanm and 
assumed the government of Hawaii Informed of the 
treachery and the revolt, Kaitholanm hastened back to 
Hawaii, suppressed the rebellion, and slew bis opponent* 
After that Eduholanui remained on Hawaii imtil bis 
death. 

KauhoUamCs wife, Nimla, is said in some traditions to 
have been a Maui chief ess ; if so, the district of Honuaula 
maj'bave been her patrimonial estate, and that may 
account for the frequent and protracted residences there 
by JCavJiolanui. 

Kavholanui-malm was contemporary with the Kakaa- 
laneo family on Maui, with the Kalonas on Oahu, and 
with Kakakmkane, the grandson of Matiokalanipoo of 
Kauai. Kiha-iiui-lulu-moku was the son of Kauholanui- KUui-nui- 
viahu and Ncula} and succeeded his fatlier as Moi of 
Hawaii. His principal residence was at Waipio, district 
of Hamakua, where the Moi of Hawaii seem to have pre^ 
f erred to dwell from the days of Kahaivwdea. Kiha, 
thouLih no wars or conquests aro reported as occurring 
durii];^' his reign, is represented in the legends as a 
strong, powerful, and industrious chief, who made liimself 
respected and obeyed at home, and held in high estimation 
by his neighbours. Hawaiian priests and bards of later 
ages embellished his legend with marvels, and witchery, 
and superhuman adventures, a certain proof of the high 
esteem in which he was beld by his contemporaries and 

^ Kauholanui is fuiid in some of the walu, MS. Collection of Lw Andrews, 
old dMAte to hftve had anofJier ton Ko. 41. 
named Ka«hwmal€, Helo of JK<Miiio- 
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their posterity. He is eulogised as a chief of a peaceful 
disposition, but at the same time always ready to keep 
peace between the subordinate chieftains by force if neces- 
sary. Agriculture and industry received his attention, 
and ihe island of Hawaii is represented as prosperous and 
contented during his reign. 

A curious and much-prized memento of Kihii has come 
down to our times. It was the celebrated war-trumpet of 
KiM — **K%h(i-pjt," — ^whose notes, when blown upon, were 
said to have been audible from Waipio to Waimea, a 
distance of ten miles. It was a large nautilus shell, of a 
kind seldom if ever found now in fJiis group, and inlaid, 
after the custom of thctee days, with the teeth of rebel or 
opposing chiefs slain in battle. It had been preserved as 
an heirloom in the Kamehameha branch of Kiha's descen- 
dants, and was, with many other relics of the Hawaiian 
heathen time, sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1865. It 
now adorns the Eoyal Hawaiian Museum. Many a weird 
tale is still told by some of the older people of the mira- 
culous properties of the said shell or trumpet, how it was 
found, and of its power over tlie Kini Akua, *' the host of 
gods or genii," when properly blown. 

Kiha lived to a very old age and died at Waipio. His 
first wife was his own aunt, Waoilea, the sister of Neula^ 
his mother, with whom he had Liloii, who succeeded him 
as Moi of Hawaii. He also had three other sons, either 
with Waoilea or with some other wife whose name has 
not been preserved. Their names were Xaumiamoaj Ma- 
kaokii, and Kepailiula, the second of whom became chief 
of the Hilo district, and married Hinaiahamalarm, sixth 
in descent from XalaumciohtuL In his old age Xiha took 
a new wife named Mim-opio, with whom he had a son, 
HodUma, who appears to have been provided for in the 
Puna district, where the family remained for four genera- 
tions, until Euikai removed to Molokai, married Kwm- 
hakaha, the daughter of Katami'Peku, the then most potent 
chief of that island, and became the ancestor of the well- 
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known Kaiahea family, the head of which still sumYes in 
the author's daughter.* 

lAloa followed his father Kiha as sovereign of Hawaii, ^'Uoa- 
and kept his court at Waipio. He is represented as an 
affable, jolly monarch, who frequently travelled over the 
island, kept the other chiefs quiets and protected the land- 
holders. . After his reign the glories of Waipio declined. 
It had been built up and delighted in as a royal residence 
from the time of Kdhaimode^i, and the tabus of its great 
Heiau (temple) were the most sacred on Hawaii, and 
remained so until the destruction of the Heiau and the 
spoliation of all the royal associations in the valley of 
Waipio by Kae6hidan% king of Kauai, and confederate of 
KahekUi, king of Maui, in their war upon Kamdiamtiha L 
in 1 791. It is not known by whom this Heiau, called 
' P<tkcuUa7uij was built, but it existed before Etha's time; 
and so did the sacred pavement leading to the enclosure 
where the chief's palace or mansion — called Jhianoka- 
maahala" — stood, though its name has come down to 

' The high conBideration in which treachery and anarchy prevailing at 

the Kaiakea family was formerly held the time, remarked that ''JiekuUike's 

timmgluNit the group may be inf emd honae was tiie only place where he 

from ti&e eomneotiooe it formed by its could sleep with his malo off,** that 

marriages. Kuikai, as above stated, is, that he could sleep uiulresaed 

married the daughter of Kalanipehu; without fear of violence or treachery, 

hit Mm JTattelkoa/anj married JRenms- It wm to KAnnM^t plaee at Eahk- 

kaiceloaikanaka , daughter of the maula, Molokai, that the l^Iaiii royal 

famous KaxDtio-petkoa of KauaL Uis family, indudiug Kaiola and Keopvuh 

grandson Kxdcalanikoouluae married lani, afterwards Kamehanuha*t wife, 

AiaUi, granddaughter of IlikitUele, fled for refuge after the disastrona 

of the Liloa-Hakau and Keawenui-a- battle of lao in Wailuku. As ati 

UtM branches of the Hawaii chiefs ; instance of the dense population, even 

and JTaioftM himaelf mamed Kakmy- a feir yean previona to JTamelkamejka't 

poo-a-PeleiohoIani, daughter of JTu- death, the author has often been told 

kuiaimakalnni, who was daughter of by a grand-uiecc of Kfkuelike, who 

Kttolii of Oahu, and own sister to was a grown-up girl at the time, 

Pdeioholani, who died aboat eight that when the ohief'a trampet*aheU 

years before tho discovery of the sounded, over a thousand able-bodied 

Hawaiian group by Captain Cook, men would respond to the call, within 

f aisfaa'AMmJrdMulitenut, the grand- a eirola deierilMd hj Palaan, Kaiwa, 

father of thtt anthor's vdfe, was a Kalae,«adSjMUMkakai. Tlioselands 

staunch and personal friend of Kavie- together oannoi amiter a hundred 

kameha I., who, referring to the men this day. 
UMtttod atat* of tiM gnmp, tha 
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our days as the Fatpo/MXrLUoet, The tabued Nioi, a 
LUoaj or pepper tree, was also uprooted at the same 
time by this sacrilegious Kaeokvlani, Liloa^s first wife 
was Pinea or Piena, a Maui chiefess, with whom he had 
a 8on> Hahau, and a daughter, Kapukini. Later in life, 
while travelling near the borders of the Hamakua and 
Hilo districts,^ he spied a young woman, of whom he 
became deeply enamooxed, and whom he seduced, and 
the fruit of which liaison was a son, whom the mother 
named UM, and who afterwards played so great a idle in 
the annals of Hawaii The mother of Umi was named 
AkaMobhdeama, and though in humble life, she was a 
lineal descendant in the sixth generation from Kaiahmr 
ihoku, the son of Kmipakitt with Sualmi of the Nanavkt' 
MawdsB line, and half-brother to Kalapana, the direct 
ancestor of Liioa. When parting from AlmhiakuJUawit 
Liloa gave her the ivory clasp (Palaoa) of his necklace, 
his feather wreath (Lei-hulu), and hisifa/a or waist-cloth,' 
and told her that when the child was grown up, if it was 
a boy, to send him with those tokens to Waipio, and he 
would acknowledge him. The boy grew up with his 
mother and her husband, a fine, hearty, well-developed 
lad, foremost in all sports and athletic games of the time, 
but too idle and lazy in works of husbandry to suit his 
plodding stepfather. When Umi was nearly a full-grown 
young man, his stepfather once threatened to strike him 
as punishment for his continued idleness, when the mother 
averted the blow and told her husband, " Do not strike 
liim ; he is not your son ; he is your chief and she then 
revealed the secret of his birth, and produced from their 
hiding-place the keepsakes which Liloa had left with her. 
The astonished stepfather stepped back in dismay, and 

^ The l^end saya that he had gulch of Hoea, near Kealakaha, he feU 
been to Eoholalele in Hamakoft to in with AhMakvUtmia. 
congecr&te the Heiau eaUed Manini, ' One legend has it that, instead 
and that, passing from there, he of the Lei, Liloa gave her bis Laau' 
stopped at Kaawiiuwiki, and at the palau, a short instrumeut for cutting 

t«ro tqM, a dagfOE. 
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the mother famished her son with means and instmetion 
for the journey to Waipio. Two jonng men accompanied 
liim on the journey, Offumibamatf and Tiimaiwaa^ who 
became his constant and most trusted attendants ever 
after. Ariived in Waipio valley, they crossed the Wailoa 
stream, and 27m» proceeded alone to the royal mansion, not 
far distant. According to his mother^s instructions, though 
ooAtrary to the rules of etiquette observed by strangers or 
inferior visitors, instead of entering the courtyard by the 
gate, he leaped over the stockade, and instead of entering 
the mansion by the front door, he entered by the back 
door, and went straight up to where Liloa was reclining 
and set himself down in Liloa's lap. Surprised at the 
sudden action, Liloa threw the young man on the ground, 
and, as he fell, discovered his Malo and his ivory clasp on 
the body of Umi, Explanations followed, and Liloa pub- 
licly acknowledged Umi as his son, and even caused him 
to undergo, ^0 forma, the public ceremony of Oki kapiko 
in token of his recognition and adoption.^ 

Umi's position was now established at the court of 
Ziloa, and, with the exception of his older brother Halxau, 
whose ill-will and jealousy his recognition by Jjiloa had 
soon became the favourite of all. When Liloa 
was near dying; he called the two sons before him, and 
publicly gave the charge of the government of Hawaii, the 
position of Moi, to Hakau, and the charge of his God — 
that is, the maintenance of the Heiaus and the observance 
of the religious rites — to Tlmi, telling the former, " You 
are the ruler of Hawaii, and Uwi is your man," equivalent 
to next in authority. 

The legends make no mention qf any wars or conten- 
tions having occurred during IAJLw£z long reign to disturb 
the tranquillity of Hawaii. 

^ The ceremony of Oki kn piko, performed at the Heiau with mneh 

"enttiiif the mviil ttring,'* wM OM pomp And oenoKmy, the aeond 

of the most important proceedings drum beating and prayers offend up 

attending the birth of a high chief 's by the offidftting prieitB. 
child. It was always, if possible, 
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LHocC* high-priest was ZaeanuikauTnanamana, grcat- 
giandson of Kuaiwa through his son Ehut and he received 
as a gift in perpetuity from LUoa the land in K^ona dis- 
trict called Xekaha> which, throng all suhseqnent Ticia- 
' situdes of wars and revolntions, lemaincd nndisturbed in 
Laeomtia family until the time of Kainehamelui Z 
BaiMa. After Liloa't death Hakau became the Moi and chief 
ruler of Hawaii He appears to have been thoroughly 
wicked, cmel, and capridons. I have found no legend in 
which be is mentioned that has a single good word to say 
in his behalf. Ko doubt much allowance must be made 
from the fact that nearly all the legends relating to bim 
emanated from and were banded down by his opponents, 
the family of Umi and their descendants. Tet making 
allowance for the exaggeration of his faults, enough 
remains to load his memory with odium. He was 
rapacious and extortionate beyond endurance of either 
chiefs or people. He had the silly vanity of fancying 
himself the handsomest man on the island of Hawaii, and 
could brook no rival in that matter. If he even heard a 
man praised for bis good looks, he would send for him and 
have him killed. He dismissed, disrated, and impoverished 
all the old and faithful counsellors and servants of his 
father, chiefs, priests, or commoners, and surrounded 
himself with a crew of sycophants and time-servers as 
cruel and as treacherous as himself. He missed no oppor- 
tunity to thwart his brother Umi, and openly reviled him 
for his low birth, insisting that his motl^er was a woman 
of low degree. Um%t unable to bear the taunts of bis 
brother, and not prepared to come to an open rupture with 
the tyrant, absented himself from the coiurt of RakoM, and 
quietly left Waipio with his two friends, Omavkamau and 
JHdmaiwaa. On the road he was joined by Koi, and these 
four travelled through Hamakua without stopping at 
Kealahaka, where VMs mother lived, but proceeded at 
once to Waipunalei, near Laupahoehoe in the Hilo district, 
where, being unknown to the people, they concluded to 
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stop, and being kindly received by the farmers' familiea, 
they lived there for some time, associating themselves 
with the farmers, assisting them in their labours on the 
land or at fishing or bird-catching. After a while Umi was 
recognised by Kaohiohn, a priest of much influence and 
power in that part of the country. Umi and his friends 
now lemoved to Kdoleioht's estate, and active preparations 
were entered into for the overthrow of Sakau. Men were 
collected from the villages around, and measures taken to 
ensure a successful revolt. The plot, doubtless, spread into 
Waipio, for under the gloss of the legend' the fact shines out 
that two of the principal priests and former counsellors 
of ZUoa, named Nwm and JSMkohs, disgusted with the 
tyranny of Sakau, and under pretext of a journey to 
Hilo, secretly went to Kcu>ki6ku*i residence to confer 
with him and Umi and ascertain the strength of the 
conspirators. Deeming UmCa forces inadequate to cope 
with those of HcJeau in open combat, they advised a 
stratagem and promised to aid it. Eetumed to Waipio, 
the priests attended on Hakau, who asked them if they 
liad seen Umi on their journey to Hilo. They frankly told 
him that they had seen Umi at KaoleiohvCs place, and 
advised Hakau to lose no time to send his men to the 
mountain to get fresh feathers wherewith to dress his tute- 
lar god {Kauila i ke Akua). Hakau, somewhat surprised, 
reminded the old priests that the Kauila Akua was only 
doue when war was imminent or on some other public 
emergencies. The priests then told him that Umi was 
collecting men and preparing to rebel at no distant 
time. Somewhat shaken by this recital, Hakait con- 
cluded to follow the priests' advice, and the day after 
the approaching festival of Kane was fixed upon, when 
Hakau was to send all his available household men 
and retainers to the mountain to hunt the birds from 
which the proper feathers were to he obtained. That 
was the very day which had been previously agreed 
upon between the two priests and Kaokioku and Umi 
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for an attack upon Hakau. The plot succeeded. Umi 
and his followers descended into the Waipio valley, found 
Hakau nearly alone and killed him, and Umi was pro- 
claimed and installed as Moi or sovereign of Hawaii. 
No other blood was shed hut that of Ilakau, and the 
lives of his wife and daughter were spared ; in fact, in 
after life HakaiCs granddaughter Haukamdnonakapv/xkea 
became one of the wives of Umis son Keawcnui-a- Umi. 

HakaiCs wife was KvJcukiilani-O'jpM ^ and his daughter's 
name was Finea, 

Maul 

Among the Matii ohiefs from the dose of the migratory 
period — say LaamaihaMki to PiUam^ the contemporary 
of Umi and his father Liloa — not many names arrest the 
attention of the antiquarian student. The position of 
"Moi" of Maui appears to have descended in the line of 
Haho, the son of Paumakua-a-Huanuikalalailai, though, 
judging from the tenor of the legends, East Maui, com- 
prising the districts of Koolau, Hana, Kipahulu, and 
Kaupo, was at times under independent Mois. The 
legends mention six by name, from Eleio to Hoolae^ the 
latter of whom was contemporary with Piilani, and 
whose daughter married Piilani's son, Kiha- a- Piilani. 
Their allegiance to the West Maui Mois was always 
precarious, even in later times. The island of Molokai 
does not appear to have acknowledged the sway oi the 

^ ProbaUf a daughter, at least ^ These names were Eleio, Kalat- 

belonging to the family of Pae, a haeha. Lei, Kamohohalii, Kalaehina, 

famous priest aud high chief in the and Hodxie, eacli one succeeding the 

time of IMoa. It U reported that other. They generally xeiided at 

after Liloa s death Pae took the bones Hana, vhere the fortified hill of 

of the defunct chief, and, sailing Kauiki was considered an impreg- 

round the south point of Hawaii, uable fortress. I have a legend which 

stood vp elong tlie Kona duwe* and mentions Mnne traniaietiana between 

sunk the bones in deep water off Eleio and KahaalaMO^ the son of 

Kekaha. Pat had another daughter Kaulahea I., bat, if the legend may 

named Joe^-Poe^wliowwiheBiother be tnisted, Eleio nraat baTe been 

of iHMUM»t{(nn'(w), whose deiceDdentt very old at the time. Whether this 

■till enrfiTe. JBleio of Hana family deaoended from 
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Moi of Maui during this period, and for some time 
after, but obeyed its own independent chiefs, the ancestors 
of Kalanipehu and descendants of Keoloewa and Nudkea, 
The island ol Lanai, however, and its chiefo, though 
often in a state of zevolt, appear always to have recog- 
nised the Moi of Maui as their suzerain. 

From the time of MawUoa, third from Haho and con- 
temporary with Idimmikahiki, to the time of Kwulahea I,, 
there must have heen troublous times on Maui, and 
much social and dynastic convulsions, to judge from 
the confusion and interpolations occurring on the royal 
genealogy of this period. I have shown it to be nearly 
historically certain that the Oahu and Maui Paumahuas 
were contemporary, and it will be seen in the sequel that it 
is absolutely certain that KawaoJcaohele on the Paumakua- 
haho line was contemporary with Kalamakua, Piliwale^ 
and Lo-Lalc on the Maweke line of Oahu chiefs, as well 
as on the Oahu Faumakua line through Lauli-a-Laa; and 
yet the Maui royal genealogy, as recited at the court 
of Kahikili II. at the close of the last century, counts 
thirteen generations between Mauiloa and Kaulalica Z, 
or sixteen generations between Mauiloa and Kawaokaohele^ 
whereas the Maweke and Oahu Paumakiui genealogies 
count only seven from Laamaikahiki to Keleanohoanaa- 
jpiapi, the sister of Kawaokaohele. Even the contemporary 
Hawaii royal genealogy from Kaniuhi to Kilia-nui 
counts only seven generations. Evidently the Maui 
genealogy has been doubled up by the insertion of con- 
temporary chieftains, who probably divided the rule of 

•ome of the southern immigrant chiefs of the sons of Hualani, the wife of 

or from the ancient NanatUu line, I Kanipahu, and fifth in descent from 

have not been able fully to ascertain. Maweke, settled at Kauwiki in Huna. 

The ever more or less uncertain state While the Hawaii ohiefa retained the 

of allegiance of the Huna chiefs to pedigree of the younger brother 

the ]^Iaui sovereign, and their fre- whose grand - daughter Kamanavxi 

quently independent political ttetUB, menied KwtibM^ the Mel of Hawaii, 

would teem to have been bom of the descendants of the older brother, 

some radical ancient antagonism, have dropped out of memory. Ka- 

The old legends mention incidentally iialoa may have been the great-grand- 

tluKfe £Mialoa and JEWoAiiMto, two father of J^Mo, 
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the island. The Oahu and Hawaii genealogies convict 
the Maui genealogy of error. To this*confasion may be 
ascribed tlie fact that the same event is in different 
legends said to have happened in the time of KaTrvcdoahua 
and of Wahalana, and that Luahoa of Maui, who in 
company with Laakapu's of Hawaii sons made war on 
MaUikukahi of Oahu, is placed the sixth in order above 
KaJeae and Kakaalarm, vho, through their grandsons 
Riiw€UjhicSi6U and Zuaies, were tihe undoubted contem- • 
poraries of MaMiJoukaM. Moreover, Kahohiukufi, who 
figures on the Maui royal genealogy as the seventeenth 
from Paumahia and a son of Loe, was a Molokai chief, 
contemporary with Kamalooimii of Maui, with Kala/ur' 
nmafma of Hawaii and with Knkom of Kauai 

In reconstructing the Maui royal geneslogy for this 
period, I have, ther^ore, preferred to follow the Kidom 
register referred to on page 27, and the ascertained con- 
temporaneity of Maui chiefs with those of the other islands 
whose places on their respective genealogies are undis- 
puted and historically certain. 

Looking down the line of these Maui chiefs, I have 
found nothincr but the names to distin^^uish the lives of 
Mauiloa, Alo or Alau, and Kuhimana. The son of Kuhi- 
Kamaioo- maim was Kamaloohua, of whom mention is made on 
page 67, and who was attacked, defeated, and taken 
prisoner by Kalaunuiohua of Haw"aii, carried captive in 
the conqueror's train to Kauai, and there liberated by 
Kukona after the crushing defeat of Kalaunuiohua. The , 
above-mentioned Kaloiia register indicates that Kuhi- 
mana had a daughter named Waohaakuna, through whom 
MaUikukahi of Oahu became coimected with the Maui 
line of chiefs. She does not appear by that name on the 
Kahihihewa pedigree, though, according to ancient custom, 
it was veiy common for high chiefs to be known by several 
names. 

While Kamahohua ruled over the greater part of Maui, 
a chief who was doubtless a near relation, and was called 
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Wakaiana, rnled over the windwazd side of the island 
and resided at Wailukn. During his time tradition re- 
cords that a vessel called '* Mamala" arrived at Wailuku. 

The captain's name is said to have been Kaluiki-a-Manu, 
and the names of the other people on board are given in 
the tradition as Neleike, Malaea, Haakoa, and Hika. These 
latter comprised both men and women, and it is said that 
Neleike became the wife of Wakaiana and the mother of 
liis son Alo-o-ia, and that they became the progenitors of 
a light-coloured family, "jpoe ohana Kckea," and that they 
■were white people, with bright, shining eyes, " Kanaka 
Keokco, a ua alohiloM na maka.'' The tradition further 
states that their descendants were plentiful in or about 
Waimalo and Honouliuli on Oahu, and that their appear- 
ance and countenances changed by intermarriage with the 
Hawaiian people. As the time of Kamxloohm and Waka-^ 
lana was at least twenty generations i^o, or about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, it is evident that no 
Europeans traversed the Pacific Ocean at that time, and 
that these white or light-coloured foreigners probably 
were the crew of some Japanese vessel driven out of her 
course, and brought by winds and cuirents to these shores, 
as is known to have happened at least in two instances 
since the islands were discovered by Oaptain Cook, and 
may have happened at other unrecorded times previous 
to the event now referred to. That the Hawaiian natives 
regarded these castaways as of an alien race is evident; 
and the impression of SBtonishment and wonder at their 
light complexions remained on the traditional record long 
after their descendants had become absorbed by, and 
become undistinguishable from, the original native inhabi- 
tants. Another version of the same tradition, while sub- 
stantially the same as the foregoing, differs somewhat in 
the names of the new arrivals; and the event is ascribed 
to the time of Kanudoohua, while the other ascribes it to 
the time of Wakaiana. As Kamaloohua and Wakaiana 
were contemporary, and as the main fact is identical in 

VOL. IL V 
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both versions, this difference rather confirms than ureakens 
the tmth of the narrative, inasmuch as it goes to show 
that the remembrance of the event had come down on 
two different streams of tradition, one reckoning time by 
the reign of KamoAoohua, the other by that of Wakalana, 
After the reign and times of JBTamalooh'ua nothing 
worthy of note has been recorded of the Maui chiefis until 
Kakaeand WO snive at the time of Kakae and Kakaalaneo, the sons 
f'^^'Tnif©. ^£ Xauldhea /., three generations after Kamdloohuou Of 
Kakae personally nothing is remembered.^ His wife's 
name was Kajxfhauola, and she was probably the same 
Kapohamla who at one time was the wife of Ehu, the 
son of Kuaiwa, on the Hawaii Fili lino, and thus esta- 
blishes the contemporaneity of these chieftains. Kahaes 
son was Kaliekili /., who is known to have had two 
children, a son named Kawao Kaohcle, who succeeded him 
as Moi of Maui, and a daughter named Keleanohoanaapiapi, 
who was successively the wife of Lo-Lale, son of Kalona- 
iki, and of KalaTnakua, son of Kal<ma-nui, on the Oahu 
Maweke line. 

Kakaes brother, Kakaalaneo, appears, from the tenor 
of the legends, to have ruled jointly with Kakae over the 
islands of Maui and Lanai. He was renowned for his 
thrift and energy. The brothers kept their court at 
Lahaina, which at that time still preserved its ancient 
name of Lele, and tradition has gratefully remembered 
him as the one who planted the bread-fruit trees in 
Lahaina, for which the place in after times became so 
famous. A marvellous legend is still told of one of 
Kahaaia'Mtfi sons, named KavMaau, who, for some of 
his wild pranks at his f ather^s court in T«ahaina, was 
banished to I^nai, which island was said to have been 
terribly haunted by ghosts and goblins — ** Akvori'M.** 
KwMUtm, however, by his prowess and skill, exorcised 

1 He WW ranttaied JTaleo-^ and genealoglM fhai I har« wtm or beatd 

was coDsidered as deficient in mental make lAtaia the grandson of Kakaa* 

qualities. Some traditions state thiit laneOf And I have followed the latter* 
Luaia was hu grandson, but all the 
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the spirits, brought about quiet and oixler on the island, 
and was in consequence restored to the fayour of bis 
father.^ It is said that Kaululaau*8 mother was Kam- 

Jcaniaida, of the Molokai Kamauaxui family, through 
Main, a brother of Keoloewa. 

"With another wife, named Kaucdita, Kahaalaneo had 
a son, Kailtiwalua, who was the father of Lvxiia, who 
became the husband of the noted KukanUoko, daughter of 
Filiwale, the ^loi of Oahu, son of KaLona-ikif and brother 
of Lo-Lale and Kamakanmkar' 

During the reign of KawaokaolicU, the son of Kaliikili KaivAokao* 
I., and grandson of Kakae, the island of Maui appears to 
have been prosperous and tranquil. No wars with neigh- 
bouring islands or revolts of turbulent chieftains at home 
have left their impress on the traditional record. KavHw- 
Jcaoheles wife was K^palaoa, whose pedigree is not remem- 
bered, but who was probably some Maui chiefess. 

The manner in which Katoaokaohsle's sister, Kelea, 
somamed " Nohoanaapiapi" became the wife of the two 
prominent Oahu chiefs above mentioned is characteristic 
of the times, and was a favourite subject of baids and 
laoontenrs in after ages. The tradition regarding her 
may be abridged as follows: — 

There lived at this time at Lihue, £wa district^ Oahu, 
a chief named Zo-LaU, son of KahtUMki, and brother of 
FUiwale, the reigning Moi of Oahn. He was a bachelor 
and a man of an anuable temper. His brothers and the 
friendly neighbouring chiefe became very anxious that he 
should take unto himself a wife. Apparently no suitable 
match for so high a chief could be found on Oabn, or 
none had succeeded in captivating the fancy of Zo-ZaU. 
In this case a bride must be sought for abroad, and a 

^ One legend mentions six c"hil- ' Kahaalaneo is also said to hare 

dren of KaaluUxau by name — Kai- had a daughter named IToo, who 

MM, AjMNSMNMi, KMSmamau-^ JTuio- eavsed the wateraovne in T^iiMTm 

haulani, Kumakaakaa, and Ulamea- called "Auwaiawao" to Iw dug ud 

lani. Ho further record of .them named after her. 
♦0 01 % hewerev* 
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proper canoe, with trusty messengers, was fitted out at 
Waialua to visit the windward islands and report upon 
the beauty and rank of the chiefesses there. The canoe 
first visited Molokai, but not satisfied with their inquiries, 
the messengers proceeded to Lanai, and being equally 
unsuccessful there, they sailed to Hana, Maui, intending 
to cross over to Hawaii. At Hana tliev heard that Kaivao- 
kaohele, the Moi of Maui, was at that time stopping with 
his court and his chiefs at Hamakuapoko, regulating the 
affairs of the country, and enjoying the cool breezes of 
that district, and the pleasure of surf-bathing, and that 
"with him was his sister Kdea, the most beautiful woman 
on Maui, and the most accomplished surf-swimmer. 
Hearing this, the messengers tinned back from Hana and 
arrived with their canoe on a fine morning off Hamakua- 
poko. On that very morning KeUa and her attendants 
liad gone down to the beach to enjoy the sport of snrf- 
bathing. Swimming out beyond the surf, she encountered 
the canoe, and was at first somewhat surprised and startled 
at seeing strangers in it^ but being reassured by their 
kindly speech, and being invited to come on board, the 
messengers offered to ride the canoe ashore through the 
surf — a sport as exciting as that of swimming on the surf- 
board. KeUa accepted the invitation, and gallantly the 
canoe shot over the foaming surf and landed safely on the 
beach. All sense of danger or nustrust being dispelled, 
the princess accompanied the canoe again out over the 
surf, and again rode successfully ashore over the breakers, 
the attendants hurraing lustily at the brave and fearless 
style in wliicih the canoe was handled. The messengers 
having by this time ascertained who their illustrious 
guest was, invited her to another trip through the roaring 
surf. Thoughtlessly she consented, and the canoe pulled 
out beyond the surf, watching for a good, high, combing 
roller of the sea to start in with. At this moment a 
squall or a whirlwind suddenly struck the canoe, coming 
tcom off the shore, and away sped the canoe with its fair 
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and involuntary passenger over the broad ocean. When 
the storm subsided, the shores of Maui were far distant, 
and the messengers started for Waialua, Oahu, where 
they arrived safely. From Waialua Kdea was taken up 
to Lihue, where Lo-Lale received her with the regaid due 
to a chiefess of her rank, and as she did not commit 
suicide, it may be inferred that she became reconciled to 
her lot and accepted him as her husband. And as no 
inyaaion of Oahu was ever attempted by Haw<wh(whek, or 
vengeance exacted for the abduction of his sister, it is 
probable, though the legend says nothing about it, that 
the affiiir was diplomatically settled to the satisfaction of 
all parties. 

For several years Kdea lived with Lo-LaU at lihue, and 
bore to him tluee children, named KcJujlirOrLajU, Lulvm^ 
Aine, and Lvli Kam, But the inland situation of lihue, 
at the foot of the Kaala mountains, and far away from the 
sea» became wearisome and monotonous to the gay and 
volatile temper of Kdta, She informed her husband of 
her intention to leave, and reluctantly he gave his consent, 
knowing well that the prerogatives of her rank gave her 
the privilege of separation if she wanted it. His grief at 
parting has been preserved by the tradition in the form of 
a chant, the following portion of which alone has been 
remembered : — 

AhAa hiivk hoa i ha pttali, 
FaieweU, my paitner on the lowland plaina, 

/ ka wai o PohoJcea, 

On tlio waters of Pohftkea, 
Se luna o Katiehoa, 

Above Kaueboa, 
JETe Lae ino o MaunamtL 

On the dark mountain spar d Mannanna. 
O Lihue, kc hde. ia ! 

O Lihue, she has gone ! 
Iloni aku i ke ala o ka Mauu^ 

Sniff the tweet scent of the graas, 
J ke akt Q k$ kupukupu. 

The sweet scent of the wild vines, 
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E linaia ana e ka W aikoloa^ 

That are twisted about by (the brook) Waikoloa, 
JSr ka makani he Waiopua4a, 

By the winds of Waiopiu, 
Kwtpu—'—af 

My flower ! 
Me he pula la i kuu maJca, 

As il a mote were in my eye, 
Ka otdiha haku onoA^ 

The pupil of my eye is troaUed, 
Ka VBoiliu I kuu maka. E autre du-c! 

Dimness (eoTers) my eyes. Woe is me ! Oh ! 

Leaving Lihue, Kelea descended to Ewa, and skirting 
the head of the lagoon hv wav of Halawa, arrived at the 
mouth of Pearl river opposite Tuuloa, and found a crowd 
of idlers, nobles and retainers of Xalarnakua, the high 
chief of that region, disporting themselves in the surf. 
Borrowing a surf-board from one of the bystanders, Kelea, 
jumped in the sea and swam out beyond the breakers 
and joined the company of the other surf-bathers. When 
the surf broke at its highest they all started for the shore, 
and ICeUa excelled them all, and was loudly cheered for 
her daiing and skill. Kcdamahxm^ being at the time m a 
neighbouring plantation, heard the loud uproar of voices 
from the shore, and inquired what the cause of it was. 
He was told that a beautiful woman from lahue had 
beaten all the Halawa chiefs at surf-swimming, and hence 
the loud and continued cheeiing. Satisfied in his own 
mind that hut one woman at lihue could perform such a 
feat, and that she must he his cousin, Lo-Lcdds wife, the 
Maui chiefess, Kakmakua went at once to the beach, and 
threw his lahei (mantle) over KeUa as she touched the 
shore, returning from another victorious trip through the 
suil Explanations followed, and Ktka was home home 
in state to the residence of Kalamakm in Halawa, and 
became his wife. With him she remained to her death, 
and bore him a daughter, called Zaw/oAe2o^, who in 
early youth was betrothed and subsequently married to 
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her cousin Fiilani of Maui, the son of KeUcHs brother, 
Kawaokaohele. 

Kavxwkaoliele was succeeded as Moi of Maui by his son 
Piilani, who, thiough his good and wise government, and 
through his connection with the reigning chief families of 
Oahu and Hawaii, brought Maui up to a political consi- 
deration in the group which it never had enjoyed before, 
and which it retained until the conquest by KameJuimeha 
I. consolidated the whole group under one rule. During 
JHilawCs reign, and perhaps during that of his father, the 
Hana chiefs acknowledged the suzerainty of the Moi of 
Maui, and JPiilani made frequent tours all over his 
dominions, enforcing order and promoting the indnstiy 
of the people. One of his daughters, named Pitkfa, 
became the wife of Unii, the son of Liba, the Moi of 
Hawaii, and through her great-grandson, I, became the 
ancestress of the present sovereign of the Hawaiian group, 
Kaldhma, 

PiUain/Cs children with Zaidohelohe were Zatuho-Pvi, who 
succeeded him as Moi of Maui; Kihcha^FiUani, who was 
brought up to the age of manhood among his mother^s 

relatives on Oahu ; the daughter Piikea, just referred to ; 

and another daughter, Kalamhmna, of whom no further 

mention occurs. With another wife, named Moku-a- 
Ilualeiakm, a Hawaii chiefess of the Elm family, ho iiad 
a daughter, Kauliiiliula-a- Piilani, who married Lanvnui-a- 
kaihupee, cliief of Koolau, Oahu, and lineal descendant of 
Maweke throuG^h his son Kalchemd. And with still 
another wife, named Kiinuimiii-a-kapokii, whose pedigree 
lias not been preserved, he had a son, JVihokela, whose 
eighth descendant was Kauwa, grandmother of the late 
King LuncUio on his father's side. 

Oahu. 

On Oahu, at the close of the migratory period, after the 
departure of Laamaikahiki, we his son, ZatUi-a-JLaa, 
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Hada married to Maelo, the sixth in descent from Mamke, and 
daughter of Kuolono, on the Mulielealii- Moikcha line. 
They probably ruled over the Kona side of the island, 
while ICaulaulaokalani, on the Maweke-Kalehenui line, 
ruled over the Koolau side, and Lakona, also sixth from 
Maweke, on the Mulielealii- Kumuhonua line, ruled over 
£wa, Waianae, and Waialua districts, and in this latter line 
descended the dignity of Moi of Oahu. Tradition is scanty 
as to the exploits of the Oahu Mois and chieftains, until 

■BAm. we arrive at the time of Haka, Moi of Oahu, chief of Ewa, 
and residing at Lihue. The only genealogy of this chief 
that I have, while correct and confinned by others from 
Mamke to Ka^pa/^^Lakona^ is deficient in three genera- 
tions from Ka^pae-OrlMkonii to Hakcu Of HaM% place 
on the genealogy there can be no doubt, howeyer, as he 
was superseded as Moi by Jlfai^eMbaAi whose genealogy- 
is perfectly correct from the time of Mrno^ down, and 
conformable to all the other genealogies, descending from 
Maweke through his various children and grandchildren. 
Of this Haka, tradition records that he was a stingy, rapa- 
cious, and ill-natured chief, who jjaid uo regard to either 
liis chiefs or his commoners. As a consequence they 
revolted from him, made war upon him, and besieged him 
in his fortress, called Waewae, near Lihue. During one 
night of the siege, an officer of his guards, whom he had 
ill-treated, surrendered the fort to the rebel chiefs, who 
entered and killed Haka, whose life was the only one spilt 
on the occasion. Tradition does not say whether Maili- 
kukahi had a hand in this affidr, but he was clamorously 
elected by the Oahu chiefs in council convened as Moi of 
Oahu, and duly installed and anointed as such at the 
Heiau (temple). 

HcMs "wite was Kapufuxwahme, with whom he had a 
son, KaptkthO'Baka, who was the father of two daughters 
— EdukUa, who married Kakmiidi, a Koolau chief, and 
became the ancestress of the royal Kualii fomily on Oahu 
-r^md Eamili, who married JlikiuHiUmi, son of JTdani^- 
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Icumiit of the Kauai royal family, from whom £dumuali% 
the last independent Kanai king, descended. 

Mailikukaki was the son of KvkakiaitiilafU and Kokor »fagfl ci>- 
ioiii. His fether was fourth in descent from Mado and 
her husband ZmUiro-Zaa, and he thus represented both 
the Maweke and Pamuikua families; a fact which gave 
him and his descendants no little importance among the 
Hawaiian aristocracy. 

Mailikukahi is said to have been bom at Kukaniloko, 
and thus enjoyed the prestige of the tabu attached to all 
who were bom at that hallowed place. After his installa- 
tion as Moi he made Waikiki in the Kona district his 
permanent residence, and with few exceptions the place 
remained the seat of the Oahu kings until Honolulu 
harbour was discovered to be accessible to large shipping. 

On the Oahu legends Mailikukahi occupies a prominent 
place for his wise, firm, and judicious government. He 
caused the island to be thoroughly surveyed, and the 
boundaries between the different divisions and lands to 
be definitely and permanently marked out, thus obviating 
future disputes between neighbouring chiefs and land- 
holders. He caused to be enacted a code of laws, in 
which theft and rapine were punishable with death. He 
also caused another ordiiiance to be enacted and pro- 
claimed, which the legend says found great favour with 
both chiefo and commoners, namely, that aU first-bom 
male children should be handed over to the Moi, to be by 
him brought up and educated. He was a religious chief 
withal, built several Heiaus, held the priests in honour, 
and discountenanced human sacrifices. The island of 
Oahu is said to have become very populous during his 
reign, and thrift and prosperity abounded. 

I have before (p. 70) referred to the expedition by 
some Hawaii chiefs, Hilo-a-Lakapu, Hilo-a Hilo-Kapuhi, 
and Funaluu, joined by Limkoa of Maui, which invaded 
Oahu during the reign of Mailikukahi. It cannot be con- 
sidered as a war between the two islands, but rather as a 
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laid by some restless and tarbnlent Hawaii chiefs, wliom 
the pacific temper of MaUikiikaM and the wealthy con- 
dition of his island had emboldened to attempt the 
enterprise, as well as the 6dat that would attend them if 
successful, a very frequent motive alone in those days. 
The invading force landed at first at Waikiki, but, for 
reasons not stated in the legend, altered their mind, and 
proceeded up the Ewa lagoon and marched inland. At 
Waikakalaua they met MailUcukahi with his forces, and 
a sanguinary battle ensued. The £ght continued from 
there to the Kipapa gulch. The invaders were thoroughly 
defeated, and the gulch is said to have been literally 
paved with the corpses of the slain, and receiyed its name, 
" Kipapa/' from this circumstance. Frnwlwu, was slain on 
the plain which bears his name, the fugitives wexe puisued 
as far as Waimano, and tlie head of SHo was cut off and 
carried in triumph to HonouHuli, and stuck up at a place 
still called Poo-EUo, 

MaUikukaMa wife was Kdn^^uhoa, but to what brandi 
of the aristocratic families of the country she belonged has 
not been retained on the legends. They had two sons, 
Ealonanui and Kaknct-iki, the latter succeeding his father 
as Moi of Oahu. 

Kaiona-iki. Kalona-iki appears to have followed in the footsteps of 
his father, and observed the laws and policy inaugurated 
by him. The island was quiet and continued prosperous. 
No attacks from abroad, no convulsions within, have been 
remembered in the legends during his time. His wife 
was KiMnui-a-Eiva. Her parents are not mentioned, but 
it is said that she belonged to the great family of Etoa- 
uli-a-Zakona, the great-grandson of Matveke. Kalona-ikCa 
children, as known, were PUiivcUe, Lo-LaU, and KaTn/iiear 
maka. The first succeeded him as Moi, the second we 
have already referred to, and of the third nothing more is 
known. 

vfumift. Of FiliwMs reign no legends remain, and it may be 
presumed that the country eiq'qyed the same tranquillity 
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and good fortune which had attended the reigns of his 
father and grand^ther. His wife was Pciakanilea, hut of 
what descent is now not known. They had two daughters, 
one named KuktmUoko, who succeeded her father as Moi of 
Oahu, the other named Kohipalaoa, who married Kaholir 
a~Lakt her cousin, and son of Lo-LaiU and KdmnohoaMb-- 
dpiapi. 

Of Kakanilakds reign the l^nds are equally meagre, Eukaaip 
except that she is frequently refeired to as a great and 
powerful chiefess, who kept the country quiet and orderly. 
Her hushand was a Maui chief named Luaia, grandson 
of JS!ukaalaneo. They had two children, Kalaimanma, a 
daughter, and KauwahimakaweOf of whom nothing further 
is known. 

MOLOEAI. 

The island of Molokai during this period, from Laa- 
7nnihihiki to Kukaniloko and her contemporary Piilani, 
presents no legendary lore of historical importance except 
tlie disaster which befell its princi])al cliief, Kahokuohvxi.^ 
from the invasion of Kalaunuiokwi, the Moi of Hawaii, 
referred to on page 67. The possession of the island had 
not yet become a political bone of contention between the 
Oahu and Maui kings, and its internal affairs apparently 
did not attract the attention of the neighbouring islands. 
Among the local legends of the island ref ening to the early 
part of this period is one which mentions Kupa as having 
been a brother of LaafMiikaMki^ and as having come with 
him from Tahiti, and become a principal chief of the 
eastern portion of MolokaL He is said to have resided at 
Mapulehu, and he and his household were destroyed and 
drowned by an extraordinary waterspout or freshet coming 
down the mountain and flooding the valley. It is also 
said that the Heiaus of Kahakoililaui at Waialua, and of 
Iliiliopae at Mapulehu existed at this time, though the 
building of the latter has also been attributed to later 
times. 
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Kauai. 

On the exploits and achievements of the Kauai sove- 
reigns and chiefs during this period the ancient legends 
ar'e very incomplete. The line of sovereigns or Mois seems 
to have been kept, without exception, in that branch, 
of the Zaamaikahiki family which descended through his 
second son, .dhMm^Zaa, How the dynastic differ* 
ences between the older and powerful Puna and Mawehe 
familJkB, separately or jointly through MMha'a children, 
and die comparatively later iMi^ma/UBahiM descendants, 
were settled so as to confirm the sovereignty in the line 
of the latter, I have found no record of. Certain it is that 
the older lines had not become extinct, for their scions 
were referred to in much later times as enjoying a degree 
of tabu and consideration which greatly enhanced the 
dignity of the Ahukini-a-Zaa descendants when joined 
with them in marriage. 
Ahukini^ Of Ahiikini-a-Laa no legend remains. His wife was 
i«a,Aa. Sai-a-Kamaio, granddaughter of Luaehu, one of the 
southern emigrant chiefs during the previous period. 
Their son was Kamahano, of whom notliing also is known, 
except that his wife's name was Kaaueanuiokalani, of 
unknown descent^ and that their son was Luanuu. Equally 
cnrt notice remains of the reign of Lvunuu, His wife's 
name on the genealogy is Kalawmoeikawaikai, but she 
could hardly have been the same who figures on the 
Muliele iLtrniihoaua genealogy as the wife of Nawele, the 
grandson of M^mikahanm, the latter being fifth from 
Mdio^, while the former was eighth from Maiwei» on 
the contemporary line of Paumakua, Luanuu't son was 
KukoBA. Kukona, of whom mention has already been made in 
narrating the war of invasion undertaken by KaUiunuuh 
hua, the sovere^n of Hawaii, p. 6y. It would appear 
that during these three generations from Zcuimaikahiki 
to Kuhma, Kauai, its government and chiefs, had been 
living apart, or not mingled much with the chiefs or 
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events on the other islands. Indigenous Kauai legends 

referring to this period have perished, and up to KuktmaHs 
time naught but the royal genealogy remains. But the 

war with the Hawaii chief, and the terrible defeat and 
capture of the latter, as well as Kukonas generous conduct 
towards the Oahu, Molokai, and ^laui chiefs who fell into 
his hands after the battle, brought Kauai back into the 
family circle of the other islands, and with an eclat and 
superiority which it maintained to the last of its inde- 
pendence. Kukonas wife was Laiqmapiiamaa, whose 
ancestry is not known, and their son and successor was 
Manokalanipo. 

Manokalanipo has the characteristic honour among the vtmoka- 
Hawaiians of having had his name affixed as a sobriquet 
to the island over which he ruled, and in epical and dip- 
lomatic language it was ever after known as "Kanai-a- 
Manokalanipo." He was noted for the energy and wis- 
dom with which he enconraged agricniture and industiy, 
executed long and difficult works of irrigatbn, and thus 
hfou^t fields of wilderness under cultivation. No foreign 
wars disturbed his reign, and it is remembered in the 
legends as the golden age of that island. 

The wife of Mdnohdanipo was Naekapulani. What 
lineage she sprang from is not known with any certainty. 
She was probably of Kauai birtli, and one legend calls her 
Naekapulani-a-Makalii, indicating that Makalii was her 
father; and other legends speak of Makalii as a chief of 
"VVaimea, Kauai, though nothing is said wdiether he be- 
longed to the Maweke-MoikeJia line, or to that of Zaamair' 
kahiki} The children of Manokalanipo and his wife were 
Kawmak<t-manOj Napuu-a-mano and Kakai-armamf 

No special legend attaches to Kawruika-a-TrumOt norKMnuk»«. 
to his wife Kapoinukai. Their son was Kahakmharve, of Kahakn*. 
whom nothing remarkable has been remembered in the 

* In the " Mele inoa" (Family and that Afa/toAro/antpo had alio MIp 
Chant) of Kika-a-PiUani it ia i&id other wife called PvianaUic 
ilia* hwr mnm ««■ JTolo-aJrotaW, 
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legends. KcihakwjikwM had two wives. With the first, 
named Mmokaikoo, he had a son and successor called 

Kuwalv.paukamohu ; with the secorul, named Ka^wnaenae, 
lie had two children called Kahekiliokmie and Kmiia'inau- 
aino. Though no legend or genealogy, that I have seen, 
state explicitly who were the parents or ancestors of 
either of the two wives of Kaliakiuxkane, yet, judging from 
their names, and guided by the prevalent custom in such 
cases among the Hawaiian chiefs, it is very probable that 
the first was a granddaughter of MainjokcdampOf and thus a 
cousin to her husband, and that the second was a sister 
of Kahekili I. of Maui, and daughter of Kakae and Kapo- 
hamla. And I am strengthened in the correctness of this 
suggestion by the fact that the granddaughter of this 
Kahekiliohaai$ was sought for, and became the wife of 
Lono-iJ^Pii, the son of Fmani of Maui, thus returning to 
the family from which she sprang with the Eauai blood 
superadded. 

No incidents in the reign of KcJuxkuakaw^ nor in that 
KinvBiu. of his son Kmo(dwpa/ukamokit^ have been retained on the 
EHu*^'"*" traditional record. The wife of the latter was Hamea' 
%mhaula, but her parentage is not given. 

Sahakuma KuwahipaukamoJcu's son was KaJiaJcumakapaweOf con- 
temporary with Piilani of Maui, with Liloa of Hawaii, 
and with Kukaniloko of Oahu, He is remembered with 
great renown and affection throughout the group, not only 
as a good, wise, and liberal sovereign, but also as the 
ancestor, through his grandchildren, Kahakumakalina 
and Ilihiwalani, of numerous aiistocratic families from 
Hawaii to Niihau, who in after ages took a special pride 
in tracing themselves back to the high and pure-blooded 
tabu chiefs of Kauai 

During these nine generations from IdumaibaMki, the 
island of Niihau bore about the same political relation 
to the. Moi of Kauai as tiie island of Lanai did to the 
Moi of Maui— -independent at times, acknowledging his 
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suzerainty at others. No historical event connected with 

Niihau during this period has been preserved, nor any 
genealogy of its chiefs. Springing from and intimately 
connected with the Kauai chiefs, there was a community 
of interests and a political adhesion which, however 
strained at times by internal troubles, never made default 
as against external foes. 

Thus, after all allowance made for the marvellous and 
the palpably fabulous in the legends, and after comparing 
the legends and scraps of tradition, in prose or verse, of 
each island together, as well as with those of the other 
islands, the foregoing may be considered as the residuum 
of historical truth regarding the period just treated oi 
After the great excitement^ the wild adventures, and 
restless condition attending the migratory period, which 
may be considered as closed with Idiamaikdh/iki, a reaction 
of solitariness, quiet, and, so to say, darkness set in over 
the entire group, during which, with a veiy few excep- 
tions, ea(^ island appears to have attended to its own 
affairs, and enjoyed that repose which leaves so little to 
chronicle in song or legend, and whose history may he 
condensed in an epigram. 

We now approach the last period of Hawaiian ancient 
history before the conquest of the group by Kamehameha 
1. It was an era of strife, dynastic ambitions, internal 
and external wars on each island, with all their deterio- 
rating consequences of anarchy, depopulation, social and 
intellectual degradation, loss of knowledge, loss of liberty, 
loss of arts. But, as the moral shadows deepen on the 
picture, the historical figures emerge in better view, and 
enable us to give a dearer synopsis of this period than of 
the forcing. 

EA.WAII. 

We again commence our review with this island, not 
1)ecau8e of any political preponderance that it may have 
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exercised over the other members of the groap— for its 
ascendancy only comes in *at the dosing scene of this 
period— bat on aceonnt of its geographical position solely, 
it being the most eastward. 

After the overthrow and death of Hakm, the son of 
JJ^- LUoa, referred to on p. 78, his brother, ZTmi-a-LUoa, 
became the Moi of Hawaii, the luuhir sovereign of the 
island. So great had been the discontent and disgust of 
the entire people, chiefs, priests, and commoners, with 
the tyrannical and "unusually barbarous rule of Hakau, 
that, as a matter of political reaction and as an expression 
of relief, the great feudatory chiefs in the various districts 
of the island cordially received and freely acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Umi as he made his firat imperial tour 
around the island shortly after his accession to power. 

This journey, however, was stained by an act of cruelty 
which even those rough times felt as such and recorded. 
When Umi had fled from his brother JSakan^s court, and 
was living at Waipnnalei, in the Hilo district, unknown 
and in disguise, he and his friend, Zin, attended a surf* 
swimming match at Laupahoehoe. A petty chief of the 
district, named Faiea, invited Umi to a match, and offered 
a trifling bet, which VnU refused. Paiea then offered to 
bet four double canoes, and Um% at the request, and being 
backed up by his friends, accepted the bet Umi won 
the bet, but in coming in over the surf, by accident or 
design, Faiea s surf-board struck the shoulder of Und and 
scratched off tlie skin. Uini said nothing then, but when 
he had attained to power and was making his first tour 
around the island, on arriWng at Laupahoehoe he caused 
Paim to be killed and taken up to the Heiau at Waipu- 
nalei to be sacrificed to his god. 

Kaoleiohu, the priest who assisted Umi in his revolt 
against Hakau, became Umi's high priest and chief coun- 
sellor, and through Umi's acknowledgment of the services 
rendered him, the priesthood advanced a large step in its 
status and pretensions. 
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Though LUoa had formally and pablidy acknowledged 
Umi as his son, and UmC^ prowess and aooomplishments 
had Tindicated his assumption of power, yet doubtless 
not a few of the higher chiefs, while acknowledging the 
pure descent of Um^s mother, considered her rank as so 
much inferior to that of i^tfoa, as to materially prejudice 
the rank of Umi himself iu his position as Moi and as a 
chief of the highest tabu. To remedy this so far as his 
children were concerned, Umi took his half-sister, Kapu- 
kini, to be one of his wives, and thus their children would 
be ''Alii Pio" chiefs of the liighest grade. Moreover, on 
the advice of Kaoleioku, the high-priest, Umi resolved to 
send an embassv to Maui to solicit the hand of Fiikea. 
the daughter of Fiilani, the Moi of Maui, and of Zaielo- 
helohe, the grand-daughter of the Oahu Kalonaa, Such a 
union, it was thought^ would not only brinp personal ^cUU 
to Umi, but also produce more intimate relations between 
the Hawaii soyereigns and those of the other islands. 
Forthwith a proper expedition was fitted out, and Omao- 
kanum was sent as ambassador. The expedition lauded 
at Eapueokahi, the harbour of Hana, where JPtiUtm held 
his court at the time. VmC9 offer was laid before FUlam, 
and met a favourable acceptance from both him and his 
daughter, and the time was arranged when she was to 
leave for Hawaii At the appointed time IHHani sent 
his daughter over to Hawaii, escorted as became her rank 
and dignity. The legend says that four hundred canoes 
formed her escort. She lauded at Waipio, where Umi 
resided, and, according to the etiquette of the time, she 
was lifted out of the canoe by Omaokamau and Piimaiwaa 
and carried on their locked hands into the presence of UmL 
The legend adds, that shortly after these nuptials PiUani 
of Maui died, and his son, Lono-a-Pi% succeeded him. 

When Kiha-a-Piilaiii, the younger brother of Lono-a 
Pii, had to flee from Maui, he sought refuge with his 
sister, PiUcecb, at the court of Umi. Here his sister advo- 
cated his cause so warmly, and insisted with Umi so 
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QTgently, that the latter was induced to espouse the 
cause of the younger hrother against the older, and pre- 
pared an expedition to invade Maui, depose Lono-a Pit, 
and raise Ztha-^Fiilani to the throne of his father. 
Having received favourahle auguries from the high-piiest, 
KaoUu^, Umi summoned the chie& of the various dis- 
tricts of Hawaii to prepare for the invasion of lifauL 
When all the preparations were ready, Umi headed the 
expedition in person, accompanied by his wife, Piikea, 
and her brother, KUui-a-Fulani, and hy his bravest 
warriors. 

Crossing the waters of " Alenuihaha " (the Hawaii 
channel), the fleet of Umi effected a Lauding at Kapueo- 
kahi, the harbour of Hana, Maui, where Lom-a-Pii ap- 
pears to have continued to reside after his father Fiilani's 
death. Having failed to prevent the landing of Umi's 
forces, Zono-a Pit retired to the fortress on the top of the 
neighhouring hill called Kauwiki, which in those days was 
considered almost impregnahle, partly from its natural 
strength and partly from the superstitious terror inspired 
hy a gigantic idol called JSawahxhii, which was believed 
to be the tutelar genius of the fort . Uim laid siege to the 
fort of Kauwiki, and, after some delay and several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, finally captured the fort, destroyed the 
idol, and Zono-a PU having fallen in the battle, JTiAo-o- 
PiUani was proclaimed and acknowledged as Moi of 
Man! Having accomplished this, 27m and his forces 
returned to Hawaii. 

Though the legend from which the foregoing episode of 
Umis reign is taken is probably incorrect when it refers 
to Imaikalani, the blind warrior chief, as fighting on the 
side of the Maui sovereign, Lono-a PU, unless there were 
two of the same name and both affected by blindness, yet 
inasmuch as it has preserved a portion of a chant pur- 
porting to be a McJc inoa (a family chant) of Kiha-a- 
Piilani, which chant bears intrinsic evidence of not hav- 
ing heen composed any later than in the time of Ktawe 
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and KidaiUkwuldeiaiiDit or about two hiudied yeais ago, ' 
in so &r it is valuable as showing that at that time LavHr 
Or-IMs mother (^ooibaniMibpitatAcfe) was said to be the 
daughter of LoiMihuhii, and that the latter or his ances- 
tors came from Wawau " in the southern groups. That 
legend ends with the return of Umi from the war with 
Maui. 

In the legend of KihapiUani it is said that Hoolac, the 
chief of liana, commanded the fortress of Kauwiki, aud 
that Lono-a Pvi was at Waihee at the time; that Roolae 
escaj)ecl at the capture of the fort, but was pursued and 
overtaken on Haleakala, and there slain bv Pimahvaa : 
and that Umi's army proceeded from Hana to Waihee, 
where a final battle was fought with Zono-a Fii, in which 
he was killed. But whatever the discrepancies in detail 
between the two legends — ^the first being confessedly of 
Hawaiian growth, and the second probably of Maui origin 
— the historical result set forth by both cannot well be 
called in question. 

After Umi letozned from the var with Maui, he tamed 
his attention to the domestic affairs of the island. Some 
l^ends lefer to difficulties between Umi md lmaikalani, 
the powerful blind chief of S^u and parts of Pnna^ and 
though others intimate that Piimmwcui was despatched 
to bring the obstinate old chief under subjection, yet it is 
not clear that any open rupture occurred between Umi 
and his great feudatory during their lifetime. 

In the " Bdcits cVun Vieux Sauvagc poicr servir d VHistoirr 
ancienne de Hawaii " M. Jules Remy has evidently been 
misled by the venerable savage Kanuha, who related to 
liini the legend of Umi, when he says that Umi's last 
rival and opponent on Hawaii " was his cousin Keliiokar- 
loa" whom he fought and slew on the high plateau be- 
tween the Hualalai and Maunaloa mountains, and erected 
the memorial stone-piles on that spot now known as the 
Akua-a-Umi in commemoration of that event. As the 
tales related to M. Bemy ha?e been translated into Eng- 
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lish by Ftof. W. T. Brigham (Boston, 1868), and may be 
lead 1^ many people even here, who have not the means 
of criticaUy examining the merits of a legend, it may be 
proper in this place to correct the enor into whidi 1£ 
Bemy has been led. 

The genealogical tree of Umi is one of the best pre- 
served in the group, for his descendants were numerous 
and powerful, and spread themselves over all the islands. 
I have a large number of pedigrees of those families 
descending from Umi, and they all concur in asserting 
that Keliiokaloa was Umi's oldest son, and all the legends 
ill my possession referring to the time of Umi and that of 
his children and grandchildren also concur in making 
Keliiokaloa the son and successor of Umi as Moi of 
Hawaii Thus supported, X venture to say that there 
must have been some confusion as to names in the mind 
of the ancient Hawaiian who told M. Remy the tale of 
Umi. If there had been contest between Umi and a chief 
of the Kona district^ that chief could have been none 
other than .Hbe-a-Pa«» the son of Pw, who was the coun- 
sellor and Mend of JMoa, and who is said to.^ave buried 
hts bones in the deep sea off the HuUuma, between 
Waimano and Pololu, on the north-east coast of Hawaii; 
or, as another legend has it. off Eekaha on the Kona coast 
But the legends, which I have collected and carefully 
compared, make no mention of such a civil war, nor that 
the Ahua-a- Umi were erected to commemorate this war. 

It is doubtless true that Umi discontinued the per- 
manent residence of the Hawaii sovereigns at Waipio. 
The reasons why are not very explicitly rendered. It is 
advanced in some legends that it was in order to check 
the rapacity of the nobles and retainers attending his 
court while held in that rich and densely peopled valley 
of Waipio, and that that was the reason which led him to 
establish his residence on that great and comparatively 
barren plateau where the Akua-a-Umi were reared, far 
from the fruitful and ordinarily inhabited portions of the 
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island, choosing to live there on the income or tribute 
brought him by the ehie£B and the landholders of the 
Tsrions districte. And thns the six piles of stones were 

reared as peaceful mementoes and rallying-points, each 
one for its particular district, while the seventh pile in- 
dicated the court of Umi and its crowd of attendants. 

Perhaps also another reason for ZJmt's removal from 
Waipio was the desire to live conveniently near to the rich 
lishing-txrounds of the smooth sea off the Kona coast, the 
" Kai Maliiio o Kona^' wliich from time immemorial had 
filled the minds of the chiefs of the eastern and northern 
parts of the island with golden dreams of a luxurious 
life, and which continued to be a constant cause of bitter 
feuds between those who coveted its possession. But 
though Umi deserted Waipio and established his royal 
camp or headquarters at the AhiM-a- Umi, he did by no 
means withdraw himself horn the acfciTe supervision of 
the afifiurs of his kingdom. He frequently visited the 
different districts* settled disputes between chiefs and 
others* and encouraged industiy and works of public 
utility. 

It is presumed that Umi^s life passed tranquilly after 
his removal from Waipio ; at least no wars, convulsions, 
or stirring events have been recorded. In making his 
tours around the island, Umi erected several lleiaus, dis- 
tinguished from the generality of Heiaus by the employ- 
ment of hewn stones. Such, among others, are the Heiau 
of Kukii, on the hill of that name, overlooking the warm 
springs of Kapoho, in the district of Puna ; and of Pohahic 
Hanalei, in the district of Kau, above the wooded belt of 
the mountain. A number of hewn stones of this pehod 
— ^at least tradition, by calling them the FohfOfkv, Kalai 
a Umi ("the hewn stones of Umi"), does so imply — ^were 
found scattered about the Kona coast of Hawaii, specially 
in the neighbourhood of Kailua, and, after the arrival of 
the miaalonaiies (1820), furnished splendid material where* 
with to build the first Christian church at Eailua. 
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Umi is lepoited to have been a ybtj religious king, 
aocoiding to the ideas of Mb time, for he enriched the 
priests, and is said to haye bnilt a nnmber of Heians ; 
though in the latter case tradition often assigns the first 
erection of a Heiau to a chief, when in reality he only 
rebnilt or repaired an ancient one on the same site. 

M. Jules Eemj, in his collection of Hawaiian legends 
before referred to, thinks that the cruciform pavement 
observed in some of the Heiaus said to have been built 
by Umi is an indication of the advent and influence of 
the shipwrecked Spaniards, whose arrival he places in the 
reign of Umi. The author of this work is personally 
cognisant of the great interest and zeal in Hawaiian 
archaeology evinced by M. Kemy during his s(5jour in 
these islands ; but the limited data at the command of M. 
Bemjr have led him into a wrong conclusion. For, first, 
the overwhelming majority of traditions still extant, refer- 
ring to the advent of the shipwrecked foreigners about this 
time, place the event in the time of Keliiokaloa, the son of 
Umi, and not in that of Umi himself. Second, as Xidiuh 
haloa did not become Moi of Hawaii until after his f ather^s 
death, and as, according to Hawaiian custom, when an 
event is said to have transpired during the time or reign 
of such or such a chief, its proper and traditional meaning 
is that it transpired while such a chief was the Moi or 
sovereign, or at least most prominent chief on his island ; 
it follows that the event so universally ascribed to the 
time or reign of Keliiokaloa — "i ke an o Jc" — could not 
possibly be, and was not by the ancients construed to 
mean, the time of Umi. Third, the cruciform pavement or 
division of tlie ground-floor, though found in some of the 
Heiaus on Hawaii ascribed to Umi, and very rare on the 
other islands, was neither exclusively peculiar to Hawaii 
nor to the time of Umi ; for the Heiau of Hiiliopae, in 
Mapulehu valley on Molokai, was certainly not built by 
Umi, inasmuch as it was generations older than the time 
of Umi, 
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In the domestic relations of {7m, though blessed with 
a nnmbeT of wives, as became so great a potentate, yet he 
knew how to keep his house in order, and no discords or 

family jars have been reported. He is known to have 
had at least six wives, viz. — (i.) Kulamea, whose family 
and descent are not reported, and who was the mother of 
JVapunajiahujiici-a-Umi, a daughter; (2.) 3Iakaalna, whose 
family has not been remembered, and wlio was tlie mother 
of Nohowaa-a-Umi, a daughter; (3.) Kapukini, a half- 
sister of Umi, and daughter of Liloa with Finea, and who 
was the mother of Kealiiokcdoa, a son, KaptUani or Kajm- 
kini, a daughter, and Keawenui-a-Umi, a son ; (4.) Piikea, 
the daughter of Piilani, the Moi of Maui, and who was 
the mother of Aihakoko, a daughter, and Kumcdae, a son ; 
(5.) MckuaihmUiakeat descended from the great Ehu family 
in Xona, and who previoosly is said to have been the wife 
of FiUani of Mam. She was the mother of AkahiiliJeapu,, 
a daughter, (d) JTenoAeno^ said to be descended from 
Kahmkapii of Hawaii She was the mother of Kamch 
laniii^Umi, a daughter. There is one l^nd which 
mentions a seventh wife, named Raua, but her descent 
and her children are unknown, and her name is not men- 
tioned on any of the genealogies that I possess. 

Of these eight children of Umi, Kealiiolcaloa first, and 
Keawenui-a-Umi afterwards, succeeded their father as 
sovereigns of Hawaii, Of Napunmuthunvi-n-Umi not 
much is known, except that the lands generally known 
as " Kapalilua," in south Kona, Hawaii, were given by 
Umi to this daughter in perpetuity, and through all the 
vicissitudes and violence of subsequent reigns remained 
in the possession of her descendants to the days of Kame- 
hameha, when Kceaumohipapaimhefihi, the son of Keaw$- 
po^poe and Kumaiku, and grandson of ZoTwikahaupu, 
possessed them, they having descended through his 
mother^s, JSTwnaikii't, ancestors, Ud, Iwakaualii, lafm^ 
&C., for eight generations. Of NohofWoa-orXI'mi nothing 
more is known. Of Pitibfia's children the legends refer to 
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the tragical end of AvnMko, near Ealepolepo, on Maui, 
bat no details of her sad &te have come down to the 
present time^ so far as the author has been able to learn. 
Kv/malaSt however, the son of IPmi and ^iXknOt is well 
known as the grandfather of /, of Hilo, and head of the 
present reigning family of Kalakaua. Of Akahiililcapu 
it is related that KuJiakurnalmliiia, son of KalanlLukuma, 
the Moi of Kauai, travelling through the group for 
pleasure and observation, arrived at the court of Uiiiiy 
and, charmed with this daughter of Umi, asked and 
obtained her for wife. Another legend says that AkaMi- 
liJcajm went visiting the islands, and that having arrived • 
at Kauai, there became the wife of Kahakum<ikalitia, 
Judging from the intrinsic merits of each legend, I con- 
sider the former as the correct version of the affair. 
Certain it is that AkaJiiilikapu accompanied her husband 
to Kauai and gave birth to two children, a daughter 
named Kinhalmwailma-'-ov. popularly, Kdihalatoai — and 
a son named EdidohdohL Alter some time spent on Eauai, 
and for some reasons which have not been handed down, 
AkahUUkapu returned to Hawaii with her children, and 
JEoTUi&umaibx^itfa remained on Kauai Of JSTamolamMirar 
Umi it is known that she became one of the wives of 
Kmwmid-tib'Umiy and was the mother of Kapohelemai, the 
wife of Makua-a-Xumalae, and mother of /. Kaviolanui 
had also another daughter named Kaimkcawe, wlio was 
the mother of Kapukamola, the wife of Makakaualli, and 
mother of Iwikauikaua. This Ka/yikeawe is said also at 
one time to have been the wife o£ Kail^ikajpUfa-KaJm- 
hi/iewa of Oahu. 

The legend which M. Eemy relates of the disposition 
of the remains of Umi is probably correct, for it is corro- 
borated by other legends ; and it so strikingly illustrates 
the custom of those times in regard to the funeral of high 
chiefs, that I take the liberty to quote it verbatim : — 
** Umi, some time before his death, said to his old friend 
Eoi, * There is no place, nor is there any possible way, to 
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conceal my bones. Yon must disappear from my presence. 
I am going to. take back all the lands which I have given 
you around Hawaii, and they will think you in disgrace. 
You will then withdraw to another island, and as soon as 
you hear of my death, or only that I am dangerously sick, 
return secretly to take away my body ! ' 

*^ Koi executed the wishes of the chief, his aiJcane 
(friend). He repaired to Molokai, whence he hastened to 
set sail for Hawaii as soon as he heard of Umis death. 
He landed at Honokohau. On setting foot on shore he 
met a Kanaka in all respects like ids dearly-loved chief. 
He seized him, killed him, and carried his body by night 
to Kailua. Xoi entered secretly the palace where the 
corpse of Umi was lying. The guards were asleep, and 
Koi carried away the loyal remains, leaving in their place 
the body of the old man of Honokohan, and then disap- 
peared with his canoe. Some say that he deposited the 
body of Umi in the great Fait (precipice) of Kahnlaana, 
bat no one knows the exact spot; others say that it was 
in a cave of Waipio at Puaahnkn, at the top of the great 
Pali over which the cascade of Hiilawe falls." 

This extreme solicitude of concealing the bones of de- 
funct high chiefs was very prevalent in the Hawaiian 
group, and I have found indications of the same custom 
in other groups of Polynesia. The greatest trophy to the 
victor, the greatest disgrace to the vanquished, was the 
possession of the bones of an enemy. They were either 
simply exhibited as trophies, or they were manufactured 
into fish-hooks, or into arrow-points wherewith to shoot 
mice. Hence various expedients were resorted to to effec- 
tually prevent the bones of a high chief ever becoming 
the prey of any enemies that he may have left alive when 
he died. One of the most trusted friends of the deceased 
chief was generally charged with the duty of secreting the 
bones (Svnakde), and the custom prevailed till after the 
time of Edmehameha L This custom applied, however, 
more particularly to prominent warrior chiefis, whose deeds 
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in life may have provoked retaliation after death. Gene- 
rally the custom in chief families was to strip the flesh 
off the corpse of a deceased chief, burn it, and collect the 
skull, collar-bones, arm aud leg bones in a bundle, wrap 
them up in a tapa cloth, and deposit them in the family 
vault, if I may so call it, a house especially devoted to that 
purpose, where they were guarded with the utmost care, 
some trusty Kahu or attendant of the family always being 
present night and day, who in time of danger immediately 
conveyed them to some safe and secret hiding-place. 

During UmiB reign the following chiefs have been 
recorded as the district chiefs, the Alii-ai-moko," of 
Hawaii: — WahUam of the Kohala district; Wawua of 
Hamakaa; KvivhAwk of Hilo; Muaa, of Fima; Jmai- 
hcUani of Kau; and S6&-^Pae of Eona. During lus and 
' their lifetime peace and quiet obtained on HawaiL 

When Umi died he was succeeded as Moi of Hawaii 
, by his oldest son, KeaUiohdoa, Not much is 8a4d of him 
iMioa. in the legends, and bis reign apparently was- of short 
duration. Whether he died from sickness, or, as one 
legend has it, was treacherously assailed and killed by 
some rebellious chief, he is remembered as an unpopular 
king, and the only event of note connected with his reign 
is the arrival on the coast of Koua of some shipwrecked 
white people. 

The legend of that event is well known, and has 
several times been stated in print • Its main features are 
the following : — 

" In the time of KealUokaloa, king of Hawaii and son 
of Umi, arrived a vessel at Hawaii Kcnaliloha was the 
name of the vessel, and Kukanodoa was the name of the 
foreigner (white man) who commanded, or to whom 
belonged the vessel His sister was also with him on 
the vesseL 

** As they were sailing along, approaching the land, the 
vessel struck at the Pali of Eeei, and was broken to pieces 
by the surf, and the foreigner Kvkanaloa and his .sister 
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swam aahore and were sayed, but the greater part of the 
crew perifihed perhaps ; that is not well aseertained. 

" And when they arrived ashore, they prostrated them- 
selves on tlie beach, uncertain perhaps on account of their 
being strangers, and of the different kind of people whom 
they saw there, and being very fearful perhaps. A long 
time they remained prostrated on the shore, and hence 
the place was called * JCulou' and is so called to this day. 

" And when evening came the people of the place took 
them to their house and entertained them, asking them if 
they were acquainted with the food set before them, to 
which they replied tlmt they were; and afterwards, when 
breadfruit, ohia» and bananas were shown to them, they 
expressed a great desire to bare them, pointing to the 
mountain as the place where to get them. The strangers 
cohabited with the Hawaiians and bad children, and they 
became ancestors of some of the Hawaiian people, and 
also of some chiefs./* — ** Mooldo Hawaii^* ly D, Malo. 

That such an eyent as the arrival of shipwrecked 
white people reaUy transpired there is no reasonable 
ground for doubting. It was generally so received 
throughout the group previous to its discovery by Captain 
Cook ; and as the first echoes of the event grew fainter 
by the lapse of time, some of the other islands set up 
claims to have this identical event occurring on their 
shores. Thus the Maui version of the event, while 
retaining the name of the vessel and the name of the 
commander, relegates the occurrence to the time of 
Kakaalaneo, king of Maui; changes the locality of the 
wreck from the Kona coast of Hawaii to Kiwi in Waihee, 
^laui, and enters into a number of details unknown or 
forgotten in the Hawaii tradition. There was a tradition 
in lAtst times on Kauai also that such an event had 
happened on their shores. 

Taking tiie Hawaii tradition to be the original and 
correct version of this event, let us first ascertain to what 
period, if not to what particular year, Hawaiian chronology 
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assigns it, and then inqnize how far it may with piobabOity 
he eonfinned by outside contemporary historical evidence. 

Hawaiian chronology counts by generations, not by reigns 
nor by years. In computing long genealogies,thii'ty years to 
a generation will be found approximately correct. Keliio- 
kcdoa, it will be seen by all the genealogies that lead up 
to him directly, as well as by the genealogies of his con- 
temporaries in the other islands of the group, is the 
eleventh generation back of the present one now living. 
But the present generation — and for illustration we take 
his piesent majesty, KaLakaua — was bom in 1836. 
Eleven genentions, or 330 years back of 1836, bring 
us to A.D. 1506 as the year of KdHokaloa's birth. If 
we count by the line of her Highness BtUh Keelikolam^ 
tiie gzeat-granddaughter of Kameluandui, -and who was 
bom in 1826, we come to the year 1496 as the probable 
birth*year of Kdiiahaloa; and considering that he was 
the oldest of Um^s children, the latter year is probably 
the more correct When Umi died and KdUokaka 
succeeded to the government of Hawaii, the latter was 
certainly about twenty-five or thirty years old, which 
brings us to a period between 15 21-1526 A.D. But his 
reign is everywhere said to have been of short duration, 
certainly not exceeding ten years. We have, then, from 
Hawaiian authority, established the fact that the arrival 
of the shipwrecked foreigners — white people — took place 
between the years 1 521-1530 a.d. No legend states 
whether it was in the early or latter part of his reign, but as 
he is reported to have reigned but a few years before his 
brother succeeded him, we may be justified in taking a 
middle term, and say that it happened between 1 525-1 528. 

In Bumey's "Discoveries in the South Seas," voL i. 
p. 148, we read, in substance, that on October 31, 1527, 
thiee vessels left a port called Zivat Lanejo, said by Gal- 
vaom to be situated lat 20*" N. on the coast of New Spain, 
for the Moluccas or Spice Islands. The vessels were 
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^ed tlie «* rLorida," with fifty men, the ** St. lago/' with 
f ortf-five men, and the ** Espiritn Santo," with fifteen men. 
Thej carried thirty pieces of cannon and a quantity of 
merchandise, and they were nnder the command of Bon 
Alvaio de Saavedia. These yessels sailed in company, 
and when they had accomplished 1 000 leagues from port, 
they were overtaken by a severe storm, during which they 
were separated. The two smaller vessels were never after- 
wards heard of, and Saavedra pursued the voyage alone 
in the " Florida," touching at the Ladrone Islands. 

A thousand Spanish or Portuguese leagues are equal to 
nearly fifty-eight equatorial degrees. Now allowing that 
Saavedra's logbook was perfectly correct as regards the 
1000 leagues that the vessels kept company, saving and 
excepting always what allowance should he made for 
the westerly current, and that Galvaom is also correct as 
regards the latitude of Zivat Lanejo, the port of depar- 
tnre, it becomes evident that Saayedra's fleet must have 
been somewhere within 200 miles, probably to the west^ 
ward and southward, of the Hawaiian group when the 
storm oTertook it. And, to judge from the period of the 
year when tiie fleet left New Spain (October 31), that 
storm must have been what in this group is well known 
as a Eona storm — a southerly or south-westerly gale with 
heavy squalls fA rain. In that position and under those 
circumstances, if unable to weather the gale by lying-to, 
and obliged to scud, a vessel would almost necessarily 
run ashore on the western coast of Hawaii. That one 
vessel, at least, about that time was wrecked on Hawaii, and 
two, if not more, people saved, Hawaiian tradition bears 
ample testimony to ; and Spanish records furnish us with 
the further testimony that at that time, in that vicinity, and 
during a severe storm, there were not one only, but three 
Spanish vessels likely to be shipwrecked, and that two 
of the three were never afterwards heard of. They may 
have foundered in open sea, but Hawaiian tradition is 
positiTe, and cannot be refuted, that one at least was 
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wrecked on the ELona coast off £eei, and that two of 
its crew, if not more, a man and a woman, were saved. 

Moreover, as there can be now no doubt that the 
foreigners referred to in the Hawaiian tradition were 
"Haole" — ^white people — and as no white people except 
Spanish subjects were cruising in the Pacific at that time, 
the conclusion becomes almost irresistible that the said * 
foreigners were a portion of the crew or the passengers 
on board of one or the other of the lost vessels under 
Saavedra's command. 

The names preserved in Hawaiian tradition of the 
vessel and of the saved man, "Konaliloha" and "Kuka- 
naloa/' are Hawaiian names, and furnish no indications of 
their nationality. 

It may reasonably be assumed, in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, that the influence exercised by these 
foreigners over tlie people among whom they were cast 
was very limited. No traces of such influence can now 
be found in the religion, knowledge, customs, or arts of 
the Hawaiians, as practised from that time till now. They 
were either too few, or too ignorant^ or too unpretending, 
to become reformers, or to impress themselves for good or 
for bad upon the national mind, and with the exception 
of the blood that they transmitted through their descen- 
dants to our days, little is known of them or ascribed to 
them beyond the fact of their arrival 

It has been said that tiie feathered headdress or helmet, 
the Mahiole, worn by the chiefs when dressed for battle, 
or in gala array, was an invention of this period, and attri- 
butable to these foreigners. But the Mahiolc, as a part of 
a chiefs apparel, is mentioned in legends older than the 
time of Umi ; and besides, such feathered helmets were 
worn by Tahitian chiefs when Waliis and Bougainville 
first made their acquaintance. 

The wife of Keliiokaloa was Mahuahincapalalca} and 
their son was KvkaUani, who became the father of Maka- 
] Her familj or dctoeatliiiowIieM mentioned. 
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kauaUi, and grandfather of Iwikauikaua, a prominent and 
turbulent chief in his day, and grandfather of Eeaweh^ 
kahiaUiohamoku and his sister Kalanika/ukUiadm. 

After the death of KeUwhaloa there supervened a season ^^^'^ 
of internal war, anarchy, and confusion, which has left its 
hliiired image on the traditions of the country, for they 
are neither copious nor clear in regard to it. Yet reading 
the legends of the time with a tolerably correct conception 
of the customs and condition of men and things, and 
knowing that those ancient legends frequently merely 
hint at an event instead of describing it, because it was 
well and commonly known at the time the legend was 
composed or was popularly recited, it would appear that 
at Kealiiokaloa' s death the great district chiefs of the 
island of Hawaii refused to acknowledge the sovereignty 
or Moiship of Keawenui-a-Umi, the younger brother of 
£eali4okaloa. War followed, but the revolted chiefs seem 
to have been deficient in organisation or co-operation, for 
Keavmm^Umi defeated each and all of them, kiUed 
them, and kept their bones — bundles referred to on page 
105 — as trophies. In the legend and chant of Zonoikama^ 
kdkiki, the son of Klsawemi, the names of the six district 
chiefs whom his fother defeated are given : Palahalaha, 
son of WahUani of Kohala; Fumaia^ son of Wanua of 
Hamakua; ffUo-Samakua, son of Kuluhidua of Hilo; 
Lililehua, son of Buaa of Puna ; KahaUrndlOy son of Imai- 
kalan i of Kau ; MoiJiala, son of Hoe-a-Pae of Ivona. 

After these revolted chiefs had been subdued and dis- 
posed of,^ Kcaiveiiui restored order and quiet in the island 
of Hawaii, on the pattern of his father, Umi. Kemvcnui 
is said to have been of a cheerful and liberal disposition, 
and not only frequently travelled around his own 
dominions of Hawaii, but also visited the courts of the 
sovereigns of the other islands. His visit to Maui, and 

1 In the legend of Lomnkamakahiki qaered and captured in asevwelMttle 
tbe fon of Keawatm-a-Um% it it Mid fought »t Pnunuuieo, in Kobak dit- 
tb»t iho Nvoltad obaaXm wtre wa* triot. 
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his sumptaoQS entertamment by Kamaialawalu^ the Moi 
of Maui, is particularly described. One of his most 
trusted fiends and ^ Puuku " (royal treasurer) was a man 
named Pahaa, who for many years had served him Mth- 
folly and welL Bat at the court of KeawemU, as at 
many other courts, jealous and intriguing rivals conspired 
the downfall of Pakaa, and after a while they succeeded. 
Fakaa fled to Molokai to escape the anger of Keawenui, 
and lived there in retirement niui disguise. Fakaa s wife 
is said to have been Hilmuhi of ^lolokai, daughter of 
Hoolehv.a and Iloli, who lived at Kaluakoi, which mav 
have been the reason of his fleeing tliere for slielter and 
safety. Some time after Fakaa's flight — how long is not 
stated, but several months may be inferred — Keawcnui 
discovered that the accusations brought against Fakaa 
had been unjust and malicious, and, filled with sorrow and 
regret for the loss of his old friend and the injustice done 
him, he resolved to seek him in person and be reconciled 
to V'lTn Xhe account of this voyage of discovery by 
Eimoenm^UnU was a faToorite subject for listening ears 
in the olden time, and particularly interesting as giving a 
detailed relation of all the winds, their names and locali- 
ties, that ever blew on the coasts and the mountains 
throughout the group. It is a chant of over four hundred 
lines, embodied in the legend, and supposed to have been 
recited by KuHtrPakaa, the son of Pakaa.^ 

After KeawenwCs reconciliation with Fakaa, no further 
event of note during his reign has been recorded in the 
traditions. His principal residence seems to have been 
at Hilo. 

Keawenm-a-UiJii has been greatly blamed by some 

1 To Hawaiian scholars it may I^o PuvUnafena, no ffil/) no, 

BuiBce to indicate the chant by ita Softly ! softly ! softly ! 

opening lines The rain is coming, the wind and 

MCknuM t Unnm / yanam t bad weather, 

BUei kaua, ka makani, ka t?M>, From Panlenalena* of Hilo. 

* The name of » eold wind inm the mountaiua beek of Uilo end the 
neit^bowhood of the volcano. 
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genealogists for his numeroizs amoois ^th women of low 
degree and with the daughters of the common people, 
thereby impairing the purity of the aristocratic blood and 
giving rise to pretensions that in after ages it becamo 
difficult to disprove. This objection dates back to the 
turbulent times of the early part of the reign of Kame- 
hameha /., and has been repeated since, but may have 
been of older origin. Admitting, however, that Kcawemd*s 
amours were not always conformable to the rules of Ha- 
waiian heraldry, yet it is due to the memory of this great 
chief and to historical truth to state that during the 
present century, and in all the legends of the times pre- 
ceding it, I have found no name or family claiming 
descent from him and setting up pretensions accordingly, 
unless they were actoally and historically descended &om 
some one of his five wives, all of whom were of high and 
undoubted aristocratic families. These five wives were — 
(i.) KmhaJUifioai or ^otAa^ennmtZatta, daughter of his sister 
Akahiilikapu and Kahakwrna KcMua, one of the tabu 
chiefs of EauaL With this wife Ktawmid had four 
children, three sons and a daughter: Ednaloakuaana, 
KanalmJcmkawaiea, JTanaloakapulehu, and Keahalaidani. 
(2.) Uaokalani, of the Kakma-iki family on Oahu, or from 
the great Ehu family on Hawaii through ffao-a-kapohii, 
the fourth in descent from Ehunui Kaimalino ; the fact 
is not very clearly stated, though the presumption, from 
allusions in the legends, is in favour of the former. Her 
son was the celebrated Lonoikamakakiki. (3.) Iloopiliahae, 
whose parentage is not stated,^ but whose son, Umioka- 
laniy allied himself to the Maui chiefess Pii-maui-lani, and 
was the father of Hoolaaikaivn, mother of the widely- 
known and powerful Mahi family on Hawaii. (4.) 
Kariwlarnviira^Umi, the half-sister of Keawefnfwi, Her 
daughter was Ktqpohdemovi, who became the wife of her 

* I have but onegCDealogy in vluch HtMnuikaJLaiaUai^ through his son, 
kerpuoitassiflTCfainedto, andUieTO KvMUaii, ihie brotW of tiie Mkni 
«1m It Mid to be ft dMoeadant of i^iiiiiiiahia. 

YOU n. II 
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cousin ifaJbua and mother of J, from whom the present 
reigning i^unoily descends. (5.) Sakaiiiikial^ the 
granddaughter of Hakm^ the brother of XJmi, Her 
daughter was IliM'iMkuahine,' through whom more than 
one family now living claims connection with the line of 
Liloa. All the legends mention a son of Keawenui 
named Puj^uakea, who was endowed with lands in Kau, 
but none of the legends that I possess mention who his 
mother was. lie remained true to ZmoikamakcLhiki when, 
all the world forsook him, and was treated by Lono as a 
younger brother or very near kindred. 

There can be little doubt that Keawenui himself, as 
well as the public opinion of the chiefs and landholders 
of Hawaii, considered his occupancy of the dignity and 
position of ^loi of Hawaii as an usurpation of the rights of 
his nephew, Kukaiiani, the son of KdUohaloa; and this 
was probably the cause of tiie commotion and uprising 
of the great district chie& in the early part of Eeawmu'Cs 
reign. Thus, when Keawemli was on his deathbed, he 
solemnly, and in the presence of his chiefe, conferred the 
sovereignty, the dignity, and prerogatives of Moi on 
KaiMani, the . daughter of Ktihadlam, and who was the 
joint-wife or successive wife of his two SODS, SjCmttloOr 
Jettaana and Zoii(yiJcamaJaihiki. This Kaikilani, whose 
full name was KaiMlani-ymi-alii-wahinc-o-Fmia, must not 
be mistaken, as several later genealogists have done, 
for another wife of Lonoikamakahiki called Kaikilanimai- 
2)anio, and who was the daughter of Kacilaunui and Ids 
wife Kauluoaapalaka, a descendant of the great Ehu 
family through Laeamdkaumanama/tui, the hij^h-priest in 
the time of KiJuxnui and Liloa. ICaikilani-alii-wahine-O' 
Puna had three children with Kanaloa-kuaana, but had no 
children with Zonoikamakahikii ; whereas KaihUanirmi" 
faneo had two sons with the aforesaid LonoikaTMLhahild. 
The legends are rather minute in detailing the early life 
l^d^L^noi- and training of I/>imkaimkahil^ how he was instructed, 
and became a great proficient in all the athletic and wai- 
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like exercises of the time ; how he was endowed with 
great powers of conversation and argumentation ; how lie 
was a zealous worshipper of the gods, having in early life 
"been deeply affected, when on a visit with his father to 
Hilo, by the austere and venerable aspect of Kawaaman/' 
kelc, the hif^h-priest of Hilo, whose long hair, reaching 
down to his knees after the fashion of high-priests, in- 
spired him with awe and terror, and who afterwards told 
him his fortune. 

For some time after the accession of KaikUani as Moi, 
though the government of the island was carried on in her 
name, yet Kan(d(Mxkimtna appears to have acted as a 
Begent or Prime Minister and as a special guardian of his 
younger brother, LomikcmahaihM, After a while, Kanor 
loakmama instituted a formal examination or trial of 
Ixmoikamakahiki as to his qualifications as a warrior, a 
counseUor, and chief, and iha latter having come out 
victorious in all the trials, Kaikilani was adTised to 
share the throne and dignity with Zonoikamakahikif and 
thenceforth the latter was hailed as Moi of Hawaii. 

For several years peace and prosperity prevailed on 
Hawaii and concord in the royal family. Having regulated 
the government satisfactorily, and having no wars or 
rebellions to contend with, Lonoihamakaliiki concluded to 
visit the other islands, especially Kauai, in search of some 
famous kind of wood of which spears were made. His 
wife KaikUani accompanied him. Among his outfit on the 
occasion are mentioned the royal Hoheo} called " ICutoala- 
ioala" and the royal KahUi^ called " Eleeleualani." 

Zownkamakahiki and his suite stopped at Lahaina, but 

1 The ScJbM wm » large, Mgli, md * The JToAiK wee en eniign of ehief- 

straight calabash, in which the ward- ship and royalty. It was composed 

robe of chiefs and other Taluablei of select birds' feathers closely tied 

were packed, as in a trunk. This on to a flexible handle or staff, and 

pertbolar ** Hokeo " was famous for Tarying in size from two to three feet 

containing the bundles of bones of the long for daily use, to twelve or 

six rebel chiefs of Hawaii whom hia fifteen feet in length for prooessioue 

father, Keaicenui-u- Umif had slain, and gmid oooisioiie. 
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Kamalalawalu, the Moi of Maui, was absent visiting other 
parts of the island, and Lono proceeded on towards Oahu. 
Being overtaken by bad and stormy weather, Lono put in 
to Kalaupapa, on the north-west side of the island, of 
Molokai, for shelter ; hauled up his canoes, and remained 
the guest of the Kalaupapa chiefis until better weather 
should permit him to leave. 

To beguile the time while thus windbound, Zonoikama- 
hakUei and KdiktiaiU frequently amused themselves with 
a game of ^Kbnane,** xesembl^ the game of draughts^ 
played on a cheokered board with white and black squares. * 
One day while thus occupied, seated in the open air, the 
faint sound as of some one hailing from the top of titie 
overhanging Pali of " IHt/tyMneenee " reached the players. 
Again the hail was repeated, and distinct and dear l^ese 
words came down on the astounded ears of Lono: — 
" B, Kaihilani alii wahine o Puna — F, E aa mai ana ia oe 
koi% ipo ; 0 ke ku a KalauUpali, o Uli, o Hcakekoa ! " 

IIo, Kaikilani ! your lover Heakekoa, the son of Kalau- 
lipali and Uli, is longing for you.") By her confusion and 
her attempts to divert the attention of Lono^ Kaikilani 
confirmed him in his suspicions ; and enra<^^ed at the infi- 
delity of his wife, as well as at the audacity of the lover 
thus publicly to affront him, he snatched up the Konane 
board and struck Kaikilani so violent a blow on the head 
that she fell senseless and bleeding on the broad flag- 
stones ^ where they had been sitting. Full of his angry 
feelings, the chief ordered his canoes to be launched, and, 
sternly forbidding KaiikUam to follow him, set sail for 
Oahu that same day. 

It is said in the legend that this passionate exhibition 
of her husband's love, and the finding herself left alone 
and forbidden to accompany him, produced such revulsion 

^ TndHioii has preierved, and the sitting and playing when the gam* 

old inhftlntwiii* on the Mthor^ flnt wm bo fatally intetropted. Tlie plae* 

niAt to the place, pointed <mt the was called "Pikoone," and ii near tiM 

very broad stone on which Lono and harbour of Salanpiqpft. 
Kaikilani were aaid to have been 
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in the mind of Ka^kUam as to entiiely break off her fond- 
ness for Heakdcod Qi she really ever had had any such), 
"whio diiftppeais, and is not further heard of in the legends. 
Ab soon as she had recovered from the voiind inflicted by 
the Konane*board she sorrowfully returned to Hawaii 
Meanwhile the news of the tragical episode at Kalaupapa 
had preceded her arrival at Hawaii The island was filled 
with consternation ; the chiefs took counsel together how 
to avenge the reported death of KaikUani and the in- 
dignity offered her ; all the brothers of Loiioikamakahiki, 
and all the district chiefs except Fupuakea of Kau, joined 
in the revolt, Kanaloakuaana a<?ain assuming the regency 
and organising measures to intercept and slay Lonoikaina- 
kahiki should ho attempt to land on the coast of Hawaii. 
When KaikUani arrived at Kohala from Molokai, she 
learned the news of this great revolt, and, with all the 
ardour of her old love for Lono reawakened, and only 
anxious for his safety, she quietly re-embarked and sailed 
for £au, avoiding the rebel chiefs, and placing herself in 
communication with Fwpydheat the only chief of note that 
still adhered to the fortunes of lonafUmMk(Jih^kL Under 
his advice and with his assistance men were assembled 
and measures taken to recover the lost supremacy of Zono. 
In view, however, of the superior forces and personal 
character of the revolted chiefs, it was thought that Zono's 
presence was absolutely needed as a counterpoise before 
commencing active bos^ties. In this dilemma KaiikUani 
resolved to go to Oabu and personally acquaint her hus- 
band with the state of affairs on Hawaii, and by this proof 
of her returned love endeavour to win back his affections 
and induce him to return. She sailed ; bow she succeeded 
will be seen in the sequel. 

When Lonoikamahiki left Kalaupapa on Molokai he 
started with only one canoe, leaving the rest of his retinue 
to follow when ready. Lono went straight to Kailua, in 
Koolaupoko district, Oabu, where KakuJiihewa, the Moi of 
OahUy then held his courts the name of the royal resi- 
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dence being " Kamooa." As Lono's canoe approached the 
shore, LarmhuimikakiA, a chief and a priest who had for- 
merly been in the service of KeawmwrCb' Umi, and was 
well versed in all the lore of the Hawaii chiefis, bat who 
waa now a counsellor under Kakuhnkewtit recognised the 
canoe, the sail, and the insignia, and informed Kakuhir 
hewa that one of JCeawmti/Cs sons was approaching. 
Xiakuhihmoa received him royally and cordially. Food 
was prepared in abundance and a house set apart for his 
reception. An incident that occnrred the first night of 
Lono's stay ashore will in a measure show the manners of 
the time, and may well be worth repeating. 

After Lono had left his royal host in the evening and 
retired to rest, either that the thoughts of the Kalaupapa 
affair troubled his mind, or that the heat of the night 
made it uncomfortable to sleep in the house, he got up 
and went down to the beach to sleep in his canoe, where 
the cool breeze off the sea would fan and refresh him. 

While there, another double canoe arrived duiing the 
night from Kauai, having on board a chiefeas named 
OJiaiJcawUmla, bound to Hawaii on a visit Zona accosted 
the stranger, inquired the news from Kauai, and in course 
of conversation learned that a new Mele or chant had just 
been composed in honour of this chief ess's name; that it 
was only known to a few of the highest chiefs on Kauai, 
and had not yet become public. Prompted by curiosity 
and a natural bent for acquiring all sorts of knowledge, 
Lono entreated the chiefess to. repeat the chant, which she 
complaisantly did, and £one^$ quick ear and retentive 
memory soon caught and correctly retained the whole of 
it. The chaut was well known to Hawaiians of the last 
generation, and many of the present may recall it to 
mind by hearing the iirst line : 

KeoHttlia liu a Mana,^ 
The salt pond of Mana. 

\f or what ranMM of ibii eh»iit, m« Appendix No. 
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His expected sleep on the beach having been thus inter- 
rupted, Lono letumed to the honse and slept sonndlj till 
late in the motning. 

K(ikukih/eway having enjoyed an nninterrapted night's 
Test^ tose early next morning and repaired to the sea- 
shore for a bath, according to the custom. He there 

found the canoe of the Kauai chief ess just getting ready 
to leave. Saluting the stranger, he also inquired tlie 
latest news from Kauai, and received the same informa- 
tion that Lono had received during the night, of which 
fact, however, Kakuhihewa was ignorant. Having re- 
peated the chant to Kahihihewa, and he having com- 
mitted it to memory, the Kauai chiefess made sail and 
departed, and Kakuhihewa returned to his palace much 
pleased at the opportunity of puzzling his guest) when he 
should awake, with the latest news from Kauai. When 
LoTio finally awoke and made his appearance, Kahiihihewa 
challenged him to chant the latest Mele from Kauai. 
Without hesitation Lono complied, and recited the chant 
correctly from beginning to end, to the great discomfiture 
and perplexity of KakuhiheiuHL 

Z(moikamakah4M remained a long time a guest of 
JSiakuhiheufa^ and their adventures, excursions, amuse- 
ments, and betting exploits are related at great length 
in the legends^ but they are so greatly exaggerated, so 
mixed witii the marvellous^ and withal so confused as to 
sequence of time, that it is hardly ])ossible to eliminate 
any historical fact from them, except the general one that 
diirini^ this time " les rois s'arausaient." It was during 
this period also that Lono exhibited the trophies of his 
father (the bundles of bones referred to on a former page) 
and chanted the names of the slain chiefs. Yet, though 
there was no doubt in Kakuhihewa s mind that Lono was 
a chief of very high rank on Hawaii, and probably one of 
KetnuM/mti-a-Umi's sons, still his real name and position 
appear not to have been known to KahuMkewa nor to his 
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grand connseUor Zaiiaj^im«Aaibu, and the latter did not 
scrapie openly to call Zono an Mii inoa ole,**tL nameless 
chiet^ to which tannt Zono merely repUed that if ever 
Zanahuimihaim fell in his power he would flay him 
alive. 

One day when Zonoikamdkahiki and Kahthihewa were 
playing Konane, KaikUani arrived from Hawaii. Going 
up to the enclosure of the palace and perceiving Lono 
inside occupied at the game and with his back towards 
her, she commenced chanting his Mele inoa — " the chant 
of his name " — ^in the well-known strain : — 

0 JTdUMontfa ia Mekau Kama, 
0 Eatdlahmiiuoiuie,** fte., fte. 

At the very first intonation of the chant Zono knew who 
the singer was, and remembering the unpleasant a£Gur at 
Kalaupapa, resolntely kept his seat without looking round 
. to the singer. But as stave after stave of the chant 
rolled over the lips of ICaikUani, and allusions to common 
ancestors and scenes endeared to both came home to the 
obdurate mind of her husband, the stem heart relented; 
yet, mastering his emotions until she had finished, he 
turned around, and in reply chanted her own name. 
This was the token of his forgiveness and xecondliation, 
and gladly KaikUani sprang to her husband and was 
again tenderly saluted by him. 

This mutual public recognition between the two sove- 
reigns of Hawaii solved the mystification and the incog- 
nito of LoTw's presence at Kakuhiheica's courts which form 
80 large a portion of the legend. 

Informed by KaikUani of the revolt on Hawaii, Lonoi' 
kamakdhiki left Oahu at once, crossed the channels of 
the group, and avoiding the Kohala coast, where the 
rebels were in force, sailed to Kealakeakua, and sent 
messengers to Kau to acquaint Fvgpmkea of the aniTal of 
himself and KaikUani, Fv^pmkea responded promptly, 
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and, taking a mountain road above the coast villages, he 
joined Low) and the forces that the latter had collected 
in £ona at Puuanahulu, on a land called Anaehoomalu, 
near the boondaiies of Kohala and Kona. The lebel 
chiefs were encamped seaward of this along the shore. 
The next day Lono marched down and met the rehels at 
a place called Wailea, not far from Wainanalii, whm in 
those days a watercourse appears to have been flowing. 
Lono won the battle, and the rebel chiefs fled northward 
with their forces. At Eannooa, between Puako and 
Kawaihae, they made another stand, but were again 
routed by Lono, and retreated to Nakikiaianihau, where 
they fell in with reinforcements from Kohala and 
Hamakua. Two other engagements were fought at 
Puupa and Puukohola, near the Heiau of that name, 
in both of which Lono was victorious. His brother 
KaTwloaka'pulehii was taken prisoner, slain, and sacrificed 
at the Heiau, but Kanaloakuakawaiea escaped with the 
scattered remnant of the rebel forces. The rebels now 
fled into Kohala, and were hotly pursued by Lonoikomar 
kahikL Several skirmishes were fought daring the pur- 
suit ; at Kaiopae, where Kcmaioakwikcmaiea was slain ; at 
Kaiopihi, and finally at Punmaneo, on the high lands 
aboYO Pololii, where the last remnant of the rebel force 
was conqoersd and slain, and the island returned to its 
aU^liance to Lono and KaHkUam, 

Although Kawdoakuaaiui, the eldest brother of Zono, 
was the originator and prime mover in this revolt, there 
is nothing said in the legends as to how he escaped con- 
demnation and death, and they are equally silent about 
the youngest brother, Umiohdani. They probably made 
separate peace and submitted to Lono, for we find them, 
a few years afterward, on good terms with their brother 
Lono, and acting under him in his war with KaTncUcUa- 
tvalu of Maui. 

Having restored peace and order on Hawaii, Lorn went 
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round the island consecrating Heiaus as acknowledgment 
to the goda for his victories. The following Heiaus are 
mentioned : — " Muleiula," in Apuakehau, Kohala ; " Puuko- 
hoK" at Kawaihae ; ** Makolea^" in Kahaluu Kona. After 
leaving the latter place, one of the rebel chiefs named 
Kapulam was caught and brought to Lono. He was 
condemned to death, and ordeied to be sacrifioed at the 
Heiau the next morning; bat daring the night he was set 
at liberfy by KakmUnmif Lom/dz niece, and one of the 
daughters of JTot/hiiaist and fano/oa^iuuma. Kiigntlam 
escaped into Kau, and was not further molested. 

After this ZonaikamaJcahiki and Kaikilani made a visit 
to Maui. Kanialalaivalu, the !Moi of Maui, held his court 
at Haua at that time, and thither the royal visitors 
repaired. They were sumptuously entertained, and when 
their visit was ended they returned to Hawaii. Kamala- 
lawalu must have been very advanced in years at that 
time, as he was a contemporary of Keawenui-a- Umi, and 
his sons were man-grown when Lono visited Maui. 

Kot long alter the return of Lono to Hawaii, Kamalala' 
vtalu, either stimulated by ambition or misled by false 
reports as to the strength and resources of Hawaii, formed 
the resolution to invade that island and conquer it. 
Orders were issued to prepare the fleet and collect men 
for the invasion. The priests and soothsayers were given 
to undeistand that the king expected favourable auguries, 
and, afraid of their lives, they framed their answers to 
suit his wishes. One only among the subservient crowd 
lifted a warning and protesting voice against the mad 
enterprise. That man was LamhmUa, a high-priest from 
Molokai, whose tomb and grove may still be seen near tiie 
north-east point of that island. His warning was un- 
heeded ; yet, when tlie ileet was ready and Kamalalawcdu 
was stepping on board, Lanikaula implored him to desist 
in a " Wanana," or prophecy, which has been preserved, 
and which commences — 
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Koae ^ Ke Koae Kea, 
Koae lele paurna ana, 
Kiekie i luna Ka fu)ku 
EaahaaiduKa Malama, 

The red Koae, the white Koae, 

The Koae aoaiing, pnshing (npwaid) 

High above are the stan^ 

Lowly am I the gazer. 

The only answer the iiate monarch Touchsafed was» 
" When I retam I will bum you alive." KamalalawMa 
fleet landed without opposition near Puako, a few miles 
south of Kawaihae. Kanaloahuaana was at the time at 
Waimea, and hearing of JSCamalalaioalu's landing on the 
coast, he started off with what forces he had to check his 
advance until LonoikamaJcahtki, who was then at Kohala, 
could arrive. At Kaunooa he met Kamalalaicalu, who 
was marchin<^ inland. A battle ensued. The Maui forces 
greatly outnumbered those of Kanaloahiaana, who was 
utterly defeated and himself taken prisoner at Kamaka- 
hiwa, in Puako, where his eyes were put out, and then he 
was slain. 

This wanton cruelty inflicted on Kanaloakuaana appears 
to have been looked upon by his contemporaries as a touch 
beyond the ordinary barbaii^ of Hawaiian warfare, for 
not only was the place where it occurred called after the 
black eyes (Ka-maka-hiwa) of the unfortunate chief, but 
the bards embalmed his memory and his tragical end in a 
Mele or chant, which has been partly preserved tiU the 
present time, and in the Hawaiian anthology was known 

After this first success Kamidaiawalu marched boldly 
inland, and took up a position in Waimea, at a place 
called Hoknnla. Here he awaited the arrival of Lono's 
forces. A second battle was fought, and Kamalcdawalu 
was defeated with great slaughter. Among the slain were 
Kamalcdawalu and Afakahikalcmi, his nephew and gene- 
ralissimo; his son KavJii-a-Kavia escaped to Kawaihae, 

> A apadM of Urd fonnd in tha mountaUii. 
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where lie was aided to cross over to Maui by one Hinau, 
one of Lono's officer^ who had taken a liking to him, and 
who accompanied him. to Mooi 

Though it is very probable that ImMkamMMJei made 
a visit to Eauai after this war wiUi the Mani king, and it 
may be accepted as a fact that he did so, yet the romance 
of the expedition may be called in question ; that, having 
started with a grand retinae, as became so great a ohief^ 
immediately on his anival at Eauai he was deserted by 
all, from the highest to the lowest, of his retainers, and 
left to pursue his way alone, and that he would have 
perished had not a Kauai man named Kapaihiahiiina 
been moved by compassion for the forsaken chief, and 
accompanied him through his perilous journey among the 
mountain wilds of Waialeale ^ in search of a real or ima- 
ginary place called "Kahihikalani that having accom- 
plished his journey and returned to Hawaii, he heaped 
honoois and distinction on this KapaihiaHnaj and the 
romance of the latter's disgrace and restoration to favour. 
The adventures related are certainly in keeping with the 
spidt of the timei» and there can be no doubt that in his 
day and by his contemporaries lamtkamcJoahiiki was 
lodked upon as a Hawaiian Sichard Coenr de lion, whose 
name and whose deeds the bards passed down to after- 

^ I know that the roroantio episode makahiki legend is the older Mud tii6 

of XonoitomotaMM** visit to Kauai, «figliial on^ siltar and on whidi the 

and the rise and ricistitndes in the Kalaninuiamamao legend was mo- 

fortunes of his friend JToiNufttaAi^ina, delled. EalaninuiamamaohwxgeioB^ 

htLTe hj tome bean attributed to JTa- upon oar own timoi, and the graad- 

laninutamajTiao, five generations after uncle of Kamchameha I. , it is hardly 

the time of LonoikamaJcahiki. But I conceivable that his deeds and adven- 

oannot find that such an application tures should have been set back ia 

of tiio legend dalet higher them the timt, end eedgned to eo lemoie an 

time of the conquest of the group Xnj aaeeitoras Lonoikamakahiki, whereas 

Kamehameha /., or thereafter. It is there is both probability and prece- 

very probable that iCa^aniniiiamamao dent in favour of the presumption 

vinted Eauai as weUaeOahn, where ih«t-hoth having iritited Kvaai-'fhe 

he fell in with Kamakaimoku, and adventures of Lono were borrowed, 

engaged her to come to Hawaii as his so to say, or assigned by time-serving 

wife ; but in critically examining the bards or priesti to embellish the SLanai 

two legends, it becomes pretty con- VOjage <rf .So&UltnttlMIMMHMi, 
elnuTelj evident that the Xmuwto- 
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times, and whose moie romantic adventures, embellished 
by fervent imaginations, irere rehearsed by professbnal 
storytellers, and continued to delight chiefs and com- 
moneis even down to our own days, when so much of the 
ancient poetry of Hawaiian life has been wrung out of 
it by the pressure of a new civilisation, leaving the more 
repulsive features which it partially covered protruding 
in the day, to be wept over or to be hooted at as suits 
the humour of the beholder. 

Eeturned from the Kauai expedition, Lonoikamakahiki 
passed the balance of his days in peace on his own island 
of Hawaii. 

The children of Kaikilani-Alii- Wahine-o-Puna with 
Kanaloakiiaana were a son, Keakealanikane, and two 
daughters, Kealiwkalani and KcUani-o-Umi. She had 
no children with L(yn<>ikamahiJ6i, as previously stated. 
With his other wife, Kaikilanimaipanio, Lorn had two 
sons, one called Keaweihanauikaioalu and the other Kaihi- 
kapumahana, from both of whom her Highness Ruth 
Kedikolam is the descendant on her father^a and mother^s 
sides. The first was the husband of AhakUiBamemoa, the 
daughter of AhahMlika^ and EiaihdkumahaHna, referred 
to on page 104. The second, who, according to the Oahu 
legends, was bom while lono was sojourning at the 
court of Edkuhdkeumf and was called after Kahukihewa's 
favourite son EaffUkajm, was the husband of Aila, a 
Kauai cMefess of the great Kealohi family, and thus 
became the great-grandfather of Lonoikahaupu, on whom 
the Kauai sovereignty finally settled after the close of 
the civil wars between the members of the Kawclo family. 

To this period of Lonos reign belongs the episode of 
lunkauikaua, another knight-errant of this stirring time. 
lunkauikaica was the son of Makakaicalii, who was the 
youngerand only brother of Kaikilani-A Hi- Wahine-o-Puna, 
His mother was Kapukanwla,^ The direct legends con- 

^ A daughter of Kanakeawe, who kau/ilii were Kapukini^ a daughter, 
was the daughter of Kamolanvi-O' Ktawc and UviikukaUimXf ftuua, and 
JJmi, The other children of Jfafa- Pueupokii, a dauj^hter. 
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cerning him have mostlj petished, bat enough remains 
lefening to him in other legends to give ns glimpses of 
his character and a few data of his lif a 

Though nearly related to the reigning family of Hawaii, 
yet, being the son of a younger brother, without feuda- 
torial possessions in his own right, a tabu chief by birth, 
but with no land to back the title except what his aunt's 
bounty might provide, brought up to, and master of, all 
the princely exercises of the time, he sought his fortune 
as other chiefly scions had to do. 

During the time of the revolt of Kanaloakimana and 
the Hawaii chiefs against Lonoikamakahiki, it would 
appear that Iwikauikaua was already a grown-up young 
man, for he is reported as having espoused the cause of 
Zona and his aunt Kaikilani. During some of the battles 
of that civil war Iwikauikaua was taken prisoner by 
KariaLoaka'puUh/Ut and condemned to be sacrificed at the 
Heiau. When standing on the steps of the altar, he 
asked the officiating priest to allow him to utter a 
prayer to the gods before he was slain. The priest 
consented, but told him if his prayer was bad — ^that is, if 
it was interrupted or attended by unfavourable omens, 
and thus repudiated by the gods — he would surely die 
that day ; but if not^ he would be reprieved. Ivjikawkatua 
chanted his prayer, and it appears to have been success- 
ful, for his life was spared. This prayer, addressed to 
Ku, to Uli, and to Kama, has been preserved. It is 
replete with archaic expressions and now obsolete words, 
and is probably as old as the times it represents. 

After this narrow escape IivHcauiJcaua went to Oahu, 
and there became the husband of Kauakah ihvaanmiakanc, 
daughter of Kakiihihewas son Kaihikapn. He is next 
heard of in tlie legends as having visited Maui, where 
one of his sisters, Kapuhini, was the wife of the Moi 
KavM-a-Kama, and another sister, Fueopokii, was the 
wife of Kdaoao, the son of Makdkukalani, and head of 
the Kaupo chief families who descended from Koo and 
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Xaitdi. He finally letnnis to Hawaii, whexe he beoomes 
the htLBhand of KMamaharia, the daughter of his cousins 
JSTiokealamhane and Kealiiokajam, and who at their death 

became the Moi of Hawaii. 

When Lonoikamalcaliiki and Kaikilani, liis wife, died, 
they were succeeded as Moi of Hawaii by Kaikilani s 
son Keakealanikane. We have no legends of his rei^n, Kcnkeaiani- 
as we have of the preceding, and infer that it was un- 
eventful as regards himself. Though no open revolt 
has been recorded, yet there is little doubt that the 
feudal bonds in which the district chiefs were held by 
the strong hand of Loivoikamakahiki were greatly loosened 
during this reign, and thus the great houses of / in Hilo 
and of Mahi in Kohala* with large territorial possessions, 
were enabled to assume an attitude little short of political 
independence, and which, in the reign of his grandchild 
Keakee^laawmikim, ripened into ciyil war. 

KeakealamlcaaMlB wife was his sister KeaUiokalam, and 
their daughter and successor as Moi was KManuduma, ^^jj^™- 
whose recognised husband was Iwikavikaua above re- 
ferred to« They had also another daughter named Ealai- 
kUki, who became the wife of AkulHilani, a chief of Puna, 
and mother of Kuikai, referred to on pp. 72 and 73 note. 
Though the genealogical Meles speak in the highest laud- 
atory terms of Keakamahana, yet there is little left to 
mark her reign on the historical page. 

The most prominent figures about the time of Keaka- 
makana was probably Kanaloanoo, the renowned chief of 
Kohala, and his three sons, all named Mahi, though with 
different sobriquets, — Mahiolole, Mahikuku, Mahikapa- 
lena or MahiopiipeleJia. KaTudoauoo had two wives from 
the reigning Maui dynasty; first, Kajmleiolaa, who was a 
descendant of Limoapii ', second, Kihamoihala, who was 
a great-granddaughter of Katnalalawalu. With the first 
he had a daughter named Kapaihi ; with the second he 
had the son MdMka^palena, The families from both these 
children remained on Maui, and do not appear to have 
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settled on Hawaii or taken part in its politics. Eetom- 
ing from Maui to Kohala, of vMch district KomaUnmoo 
was the ruling chief, the JUi-^i-mohbr he took for 
wife Saclaa^konwi, a daughter of Umiohalam and Pmrio- 
uUam, and granddaughter of Kemoeiim^U'm. With 
this last wife he had the two sons Ma3M6U and Mahi- 

The only husband known of Keakamahana was Iivi- 
kauikaua, above ref(;rred to, and with liim she had a 
daughter called Kcakealaniwahinc, who succeeded her 
mother as Moi of Hawaii With his other wife, the 
Oahu chiefess Kauakahi-kuaanaauaka7ie, Ivnkauikaua 
had a son, Kaneikaiwilani, who became one of the hus- 
bands of his half-sister Keakcalaniwahine, and with 
another wife named KajptUciniiiicwa, he had a daughter 
called Kamakakatwht. 
Mce^i- The reign of Keakealaniwahine was a troubled one. 
The c^eat house of /, in whose family the chieftainship of 
the Hilo district had heen vested since the days of their 
ancestor Kkmalae the son of Umi, had grown to sach 
wealth, strength, and importance, as to be practically 
independent of eyen the yeiy loose bonds with w^h 
the Tilling district chiefs were held to their feudatory 
obligations. The representative of this honse as district 
chief of Hilo at this time was KtuihiUa, the son of Kw^ 
tmora-I, and grandson of /. What led to the war, or 
what were its incidents, has not been preserved on the 
traditional records, but it is frequently alluded to as a 
long and bitter strife between Kuahuia and Keakealani- 
wahine ; and though tradition is equally silent as to its 
conclusion, it may be inferred that the royal authority 
was unable to subdue its powerful vassal from the fact 
that at the death of Keaioe, Keakealanis son and suc- 
cessor, we find that Mokulani, the son of Kuahuia was 
still the principal chief — "Alii-ai-moku " — of Hilo. It is 
on record that Mahiolole, the powerful district chief of 
£x)hala, was the chief counsellor and supporter of Kiokeor 
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lamwoLhimf which fact, independent of otiier causes, may 
account in a measure for the intimacy of Keakeaianf$ 
daughter, £atomX»»2e2^ito», and MbMIoU^s son, KduatM- 

(t-Mjiihi, 

Keakealaniwahine had two husbands. The first was 
Kanaloaikaiwilcwa, or, as he is called in some genealogies, 
Karmloakapulehu. His pedigree is not given in any genea- 
logy or legend that I have met with, hut he was probably 
a descendant of Lmoilmnakahiki's brother with the same 
name. The other husband was Kmuikaiwilani, who 
was the son of Ivnkauikaua and KaiikaliikiiaxirumiLakane. 
With the first, Keakealani had a son named Keawe; with 
the second, she had a daughter named KaUmikavieU' 
iaiwL 

Kteme, surnamed " ihekdkialiiokamokii'' succeeded hisKwiw. 
mother, KtakeaiaoMmUvim, as the Moi of Hawaii. He is 
said to have been an enterprising and stirring chief, who 
travelled all over the group, and obtained a reputation for 
bravery and prudent inanagement of his island. It ap- 
pears tiiat in some manner he composed the troubles that 
had disturbed the peace during his mother's time. It 
was not by force or by conquest, for in that case, and so 
near to our own tunes, some traces of it would certainly 
have been preserved on the legends. He probably accom- 
plished the tranquillity of the island by diplomacy, as he 
himself married Lcniomaaikanaka, the daughter of Ahu- 
a-I, and he afterwards married his son Kalaninuiomamao 
to Ahia, the granddaughter of Kuaana-a-I and cousin to 
Kuahuias son, Moktdani, and thus by this double mar- 
riage securing the peace and allegiance of the Hilo chiefs. 
The other districts do not seem to have shared in the 
resistance made by the Hilo chiefs to the authority of the 
Moi, at least the name of no district chief of note or influ- 
ence has been recorded as having been so engaged. 

Three short generations had passed between the time of 
Z(moika7nakahiki and the present Eeafw$, and the " iron- 
hand" policy of the former, as of his father, KeawenmHi' 

yoJm n. I 
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Umi, had been exchanged for the " velvet-glove ** state- 
craft of the latter. But the iron hand, though nude and 
rude, kept the turbulent district chiefs in subjection, or 
forcibly ejected them if contumacious ; whereas the 
velvet glove was deficient in grip, and the great feudal 
vassals became practically independent, and their all^- 
ance grew into a question of interest,, rather than one 
of constitutional obligation. Under these conditions it is 
much to the credit of Keam that he gathered up in a 
firmer hand the loosened reins of government, and during 
his lifetime ruled the island peaceably and orderly, with- 
out rebellion, tumult, or bloodshed occurring to be chro- 
nicled in song or legend. 

There can be little doubt thatKeawe's half-sister, Xoiia^ 
nikwuJUltMwi, was, during the andent regime, considered 
as co-ordinate with her brother as Moi of Hawaii, though 
she is not known to have been actively occupied in any 
matters of government. The legends refer to her as his 
equal on the throne ; and at the time, and by posterity, 
she was held to be of higher rank than Keawe, owing to 
her descent, on her father's side, from the Oahu dynasty 
of KakuJiihewa. 

Keawe s wives were — (i.) Zo7io7naaika7iaJca, a daughter of 
Ahv^a-I and of Piilaniwahine, The former belonged to 
the powerful and widely spread I family of Hilo; the 
latter was the daughter of Kalanikaimakaowakeaf the 
Moi of Maui. With her Keawe had two sons, Kalaninuio- 
mamao and KekohiMoka} (2.) KalanikatUeleiaiim, his 
half-sister, as before stated. With her he had £Sakmiiee&* 
atmchtt, a son, and KMa kdMp alam^ a daughter. (3.) 
Kiomealae,* a daughter of Zae, chief of the eastern parts of 

^ Some genealogies state that iTeauie this ease, for the reason that the 

imd LonomuaikanaJm had also a chronologioal neeewitiea of Kauhio- 

(laughter named Kavhiokaka ; others kaka*g descendants require it. 
state tliat hIic was the daughter of ' She afterwards became the Trife 

L<m<miaaikanaka viih a previous has- of KekatdikCf the Moi of Maui, with 

band naad Sukk We are inelined wheal the luid ft devgUer Bemed 

toholdiritbtlw Ifttier tathoritieBin LinkikM» 
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M dokai With her he had Hao^ AwUi, Kumukoa, sons, 
and Kdliloamoku, a daughter. (4.) KaMohaka, daughter 
of Jkmomaaikandha and ffviu. With her he had a 

daughter named Kekaulike, who became one of the wives 
of her half-brother Kalaninuiomamao, and was the mother 
of the celebrated KeawemanJiili, chief of liilo. Kcawc had 
two other wives, though, strange to say, their names have 
perished from the traditional record. With the one he 
had two sons, Ahaida ^ and KaolohaTcxt-a-Keawe,^ whose 
descendants were conspicuous enough in after-history; 
with the other he had a son, Kanuka, who is said to have 
built the city of refuge, the " Fuu-honua" known as the 
Hale-o-Keawe, at Honaunau in the South Kona district. 

KalanikauUleiaiwi, the half-sister of Keawe, had four 
husbands Ka/idaheay the Moi of Maui This union 
must have taken place in her early yonth, and tradition is 
silent as to the causes which led to her leaving KaMhea 
and returning to Hawaii With him she had a daughter, 
,^«ikMiajioii0CEiiiM, who remained on Maui and beoame the 
wife of her half-brother, KideauUk», (2.) Keawe, the Moi 
of Hawaii, above referred to. (3.) KauoMOHtrMaki, son of 
MmlUMe, the great Kohala chiel With him she hid two 
sons, Alapainui and Houu ! * (4.) Lonoikahaiipu, one of 
the tabu chiefs of Kauai, and a descendant of Kahahu- 

* He was one of the husbands of knnu, Pdel-aluhi, Marrj Ann KUi- 
the noted Maui chiefess, Kaupeka- tcdiCy ct aU.^ some of whom surrive 



Mid father of £Mmmi-«- to this day. 

Ahaula, who played bo prominent a * 1 possess one genealogy which 

part daring the early years of the asserti that Haae was the son of 

reign of KamehamehA J., and who Kauaua-^Mahi and KojpoomaJiana^ 

was killed in the battlo of Nmuuin, who was a great-graaddanghter of 

O&hu, 1796. Kalakauaehxi-a-Kama, one of the 

* From him descended KaUdaetcOj sons of KaiHolalawalu of Maai. I 

tbe goremor of Kauai during portion h»m not been aliU to dodde upon 

of the reign of Kamthameha JJI.y the merits of these two genealogies, 

and whose daughter Kuwahine was The former appears to have been fol- 

mother of Leleioiioku governor of lowed by those who claimed desoent 

Hawaii ia 1848. From Uok alio da- throned KemakaduiikiiU^ tiio one 

scended ^oaAranu, who was the father daughter of JEToa^, while the latter 

of the ohiefess Liliha, and grand- has been followed by those who claim 

father of her numerous children, through Kekuiapoitoa JI., the other 

AhigaS^ Jwnt Louut JtflffltmiMi. JToik damhtir of Stut, 
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makajpaweo through HikvumUmi and KtaUMeBmahoma^ 
kai. With him she had her last and yonngest son, Ktct- 
wqfoqfoe, who was the father of Keeaiim€ku--papa4ahiah^ 
Kdineeiamokut and Kdmanawa, who, together with Keawe- 
a^SMu, were the four principal chiefs that assisted 
Kimehanuika L to conquer and consolidate the group 
nnder one dominion, and who became his counsellors and 
ministers after tlio conquest, Loiioikahaupu afterwards 
returned to Kauai, and with his Kauai wife, Kamuokau- 
nuhiwa, became the great-grandfather of ICaumualii, the 
last independent sovereign of Kauai, of w^hom the present 
Queen-consort, Kapiolani, is the granddaughter. 

Though nothinp^ is positively said in the legends on the 
subject, yet it may credibly be inferred that during his 
lifetime Keawe had established his eldest son, Kalaninui- 
amamao, as " Alii-ai-Moku" principal chief of Eau, and 
his other son, KcUanikeeaiumohu, as principal chief of 
KonSj and probably portions of Kohala^ for we find that 
while hoth were living in their respective districts a 
quanel arose hetween them, and that KalamMiianumao 
was killed, or caused to he killed, ley KaUwikeeaumoku ; ^ 
and we find further that at Kwaois death, Mokulani, who 
ruled oyer Hilo, Hamakua, and part of Puna districts, 
dedaied himself independent of Kalawikemiumiku, who 
apparently was unable to enforce his claims as Moi of 
Hawaii, but who, nevertheless, claimed lordship over the 
Kona and Kohala districts. When Keawe died, Alapainui, 
the riglitful heir of the Kohala district, as representative 
of the Mahi family, w^as sojourning at the court of Kekau- 
liJce, the Moi of Maui, on a visit to his half-sister Kehuia- 
poiwanui, the wife of KekauWce. Hearing of the troubles 
on Hawaii, he hastened back to Kohala, assembled the 
warriors, vassals, and retainers^ of his house, made war on 

1 One Tenion of th* Zolsiiteiii- biallj turbulent people, frequently 

amamao legend states that he was deposinfj, and even slaying, their chiefs, 

deposed ("W&ilana j by the land* when, either from popular capri(» or 

holdtn— *' M>ta«iw«> "—of Kan, pmaoul tynmny, th«j bad beeom* 

iriw wm ft notocimuly aad prom* utipopvlir. 
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Kalanikeeaumoku first, who was worsted in battle and slain, 
and then on Mohdani, who shared the same fate. In con- 
sequence of these victories Alapainui declared himself as 
Moi of Hawaii, and the island submitted to his sway. 

Having established himself as sovereign or Moi of 
Hawaii, Alapainui assumed the lordship, in his own Aiapainui. 
person, of the Kohala and Kona districts, while, for 
political reasons, doubtless, the chieftainship of the Hilo 
district, with its outlying possessions, was retained in the 
person of MohdanCs daughter and only child, UhUani, 
with whom it afterwards passed over to Keawemauhdli, 
the son of Kalanimnanumao. The £au district seems in 
a measure to have escaped the troubles and dianges 
incident to the interregnum and civil war after Zamoi^^ 
death, for we find that when JSalamopim, the son of 
Kalanintnaniamao, was grown up, he assumed the lord- 
ship of it as his patrimonial estate, and it passed as such 
from him to his son, Keouc^EnalmUa, who retained it 
until his deatli in 1791. 

While these intestine commotions were occurring on 
Hawaii, harassing the country people and weakening the 
power of the chiefs, Kekaulike, the Moi of Maui, judging 
the time opportune for a possible conquest of Hawaii, 
assembled his forces at Mokulau, Kaupo district, Maui, 
where he had been residing for some time, building the 
Heiaus Loaloa and Puumakaa at Kumunui, and Kane- 
malohemo at Popoiwi When his forces and fleet were 
ready, KekatUike sailed for the Kona coast of Hawaii, 
where he harried and burned the coast vilLages. Ala- 
patiiuU was then in Kona, and, assembling a fleet of war 
canoes, he overtook Kekaulike at sea, fought a naval 
engagement, beat him, and drove him otL Betreating 
northwards, K4^vlih$ landed in several places, destroying 
villages in Eekaha» cutting down the cocoa-nut trees at 
Kawaihae, and plundering and killing along the Eohala 
ooast, and finally returned to Mokulau, Maui, intending to 
invade Hawaii with a larger force next time. 
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Hearing of the depredotioiiB committed by Kekavliki 
on the Kohala coasts Alapmnvi honied back to Sohala, 
and concladed to foxestall Zi^iUike by inyading Maui, 
and thus cany the war home to KekauWIu^s own dominions. 
For that purpose all the great feudal chiefs and their 
vassals were summoned to assemble at Kohala along 
the shore from Koaie to Puuwepa, with their men and 
war-canoes, and Alapainui established his own head- 
quarters at Kokoike, near Upolu, the north-west point 
of Hawaii. 

It is related of Alapainui, that when he obtained the 
sovereignty of Hawaii, he caused the oldest sons of Kola- 
ninuiaTnamao and of Kalanikeemimohu to be brought to 
him and kept at his court. The legends say that he did 
so out of kindness and love to the young chiefs, his near 
relatives, though it may have been, and possibly was, for 
poHtical reasons— the keeping them about his person to 
prerent them from hatching treason and reirolt in the 
proYxnces. These two chiefs were the afterwards well- 
known Kcdwaiopm, Moi of Hawaii at the time of Oaptain 
Cook's arrival, and KakoMku^p^uaipai^^ generally 
known by his shorter name of Kwm, who was the father 
of Kamehofauiha L But whether from policy or aflbction 
— and the two motiTes are so frequently blended in lif e— - 
the fact is none tiie less tliat these two princes were the 
nearest and most trusted about the person of Alapa4nui 
at this time, and for many years subsequent. 

Kariuikaimokib was the mother of these two princes, 
and a sketch of her life may serve to illustrate the 
freedom of manners and the liherty of selecting their 
husbands accorded to chiefesses of high rank during the 
ancient r<jcrirae. 

KamakaiinoJcics mother was Umivla-a-kaahumanu, a 
daughter of Mahvolole, the frequently referred to Kohala 
chief, and KamkukaaiUmi, who was a daughter of / and 
Akahikamunoa; consequently, according to the Hawaii 
peerage, she was a cousin to Alapainui, and a chiefess of 
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the lughest xank. Her fothei was Kwammaim, an Oahu 
chief, and in her childhood and youth she was btonght 
np by her father on Oahu, her mother having gone back 
to Hawaii and espoused Kafahi'arAhvrKamt tiie son of 
AkarOf-It and a younger brother of J/momaaXkawika, the 
wife of Kwm, With KvAinuvmrn UmiiUmhitthmfumu 
had another child, a son named Naili, who remained on 
Oahu, and followed his father as chief over the Waianae 
district. With Kapahi-a-Ahulcane she had a son named 
Hmlu, who was the father of Keawe-a-Hmlu, one of 
Kamehameha I.'s doughty counsellor chiefs, from whom 
the present dynasty descends in the fourth degree. When 
grown up, Kamahaimohu was seen by Kalaninuiainamao 
on his visit to Oahu, and sent for to be his wife. Living 
with him at the court of Keawe, she bore him a son, 
KcUaniopwit, who afterwards became the Moi of Hawaii. 
This union was not of long duration, for within a year or 
two she left Kalamnmanumao and became the wife of his 
brother, Kalanikeeamu^, and to him she bore another 
son, XaUmikupuapaikalaninm Keoua, the father of Kame^ 
hameha L How long she remained with Kalamkuavr 
moku is not known positively, but she is next ref eized to 
as the wife of Alapaimti, with whom she had a daughter, 
Mamma, grandmother of the celebrated Kekuaokalani, 
who, at the abolition of the tabus in 1819, after Eame- 
hameMs death, took up arms in defence of the old gods 
and the old religion. 

While Alapainui was staying at Kohala superintending 
the collection of his fleet and warriors from the dilTerent 
districts of the island preparatory to the invasion of Maui, 
in the month of " Ikuwa" corresponding to November 
of present reckoning, there was born on a stormy night 
a chUd whose career in after life so greatly influenced the 
destiny of the entire group of islands and the conditions 
of its people. That child was Kamehameha /., and we 
thus obtain another approximate chronological starting- 
pointy whether counting backward or forward ; for when 
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KanuhnTMha died in 18 19 he was past eighty years old. 
His birth would thus fall between 1736 aad 1740, pro- 
bably nearer the former than the latter. His father was 
KidaaMku^pwirkmui, the half-brother of KakmAopm abore 
referred to, and grandson of Ktaw; his mother was 
KekuiapowM IL, a daughter of JTehelakdxt^adaiU-i^^ 
and Eaae, the son of KidamhoMlMaiM and Kavaua^ct' 
Mahi, and brother to Ak^inm, 

Ifc is related of KamefiameJia I. that on the night of 
his birth, amidst the din, confusion, and darkness of the 
storm, he was stolen from his mother's side by a chief 
called Naeole, lord of Halawa in Kohala. At first all 
search after the missing child proved unsuccessful, but 
finally he was discovered with Naeole^ who apparently 
compromised the affair in some way with the parents ; 
for instead of being punished as a kidnapper, he was 
allowed to retain the child and become his "kahu" (nurse 
or gnatdian), and with him Kamekameha remained imtil 
he was five years old, when he was taken to AkqpaiiiMSt 
court and there brought up. 

When all the preparations for the inyasion of Maid were 
oompleted, Alapaifwi set sail with his fleet and landed at 
Mokolan, in the district of Kaupo on Maui He met no 
resistance, but learned that Ktkwidikt had died but a short 
while previous ; that his body had been removed to the 
sepulchre of lao in Wailukn, and that KamehmMhmiui, 
the son of Kekomi%h$ and Kekuiapoiwa, had, by orders of 
the late king, succeeded him as Moi of Maul On hear- 
ing this news Alapainui's anger relented, and moved by 
feelings of affection for his sister Kekuiapoiwa and his 
nephew Kamehamehmiui, he refrained from acts of hos- 
tility, and met the young Moi and his mother with the 
rest of the royal family at Kiheipukoa, where peace was 
concluded and festive reunions took the place of warlike 
encounters. 

While here, tidings arrived from Molokai that Kapiio- 
hokalani, the son and successor of £mlii, the Moi of 
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Oaliii, iiad invaded the island of Molokai with a large 
foroe, and that several of the chiefs there were in great 
distress, having taken refuge in fortified mountain 
localities, while their possessions on the lowlands and 
their fishponds were ravaged and destroyed by the Oahu 
invaders, who were said to have made their headquarters 
at Kalamaula aud occupied the country from Kaunakakai 
to Naiwa. 

When this intelligence reached Alapainui, having no 
occupation for his army and fleet on Maui, he concluded 
to go to Molokai to the assistance of the distressed chiefs 
there ; the more so as some of them were his near 
relatives, being tlie sons and grandsons of Keawe of 
Hawaii with his Molokai wife, Kanealai. Leaving Maui, 
he crossed the Pailolo channel, and landed his fleet on 
the Molokai coast from Waialua to Kaluaaha. Having 
landed his army, he marched to Kamalo, and at Kapualei 
he met the forces of KapHohokaloMk An obstinate fight 
ensued, which lasted for four days, without any decisive 
result; but as Kapi4ohokaiam retreated to Eawela, it is 
|«esumed that he suffered most On the fifth day the 
battle was renewed at Kawela» extending as far as 
Eamiloloa. The Hawaii troops being ranged along the 
seashore, and the auziliaiy Molokai chiefs descending 
from the uplands with their men, Kajniohokalani was 
hemmed in between them, and, after a severe fight from 
morning till far in the afternoon, he was completely 
routed with great loss of life, and himself slain. Those 
who escaped from the battle immediately evacuated 
Molokai and fled back to Oahu. 

Among the more illustrious of the Oahu chiefs who 
partook in this battle under Kapiiokolcalani were Kaua-^ 
kahialiikajpu, Kuihcwakaokoa, JCaihikapu-a-Maha7ia, Kawe- 
hikiahdu, Lononuiakca, who are said to have commanded 
the left wing of the Oahu army, and Xahoowahakananuha, 
Kahooalani, Hua, and MokokeUai, who commanded the 
right wing; the centre being commanded by Kafmhokor 
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lani in person. Kdanikupmb4ceoiua and Kaimwpm com* 
manded under Alapainui, 

Tbis famous batUefield may still be seen in the place 
described, wheie the bones of the slain aie the sports of 
the winds that sweep over that sandy plain, and cover or 
nncoTer them, as the case may be. The numerical strength 
of the two opposing armies is not mentioned in the 
legends; but to judge from the multitude of bones and tSie 
number of skulls that are bleaching in the sun when a 
strong north wind has removed their sandy covering, the 
numbers engaged on each side must have been reckoned 
by thousands. 

With rare forbearance in a barharous chief, Alapainui 
neither annexed Molokai to Hawaii nor covered annexa- 
tion by the name of protectorate ; but reinstated the 
chiefs who had suffered from Kapiiohokalani's oppression, 
and allowed them to manage their own affairs, domestic 
or foreign, according to ancient custom. The possible 
conquest of Oahu, however, the hereditary kingdom of 
Kapiiohokalani, arose as a bright vision on AlapainwCs 
mind after the brilliant victory at Kawela, rendered more 
probable, perhaps, from the number of Oahu chiefs that 
had been killed in the battle, and the fact that JSjopiioho-- 
kalawCs son and successor, KanahaokalafU, was but a young 
boy, some six years old, thus inferring a regency, discoid, 
and weakness in the Oahu government 

Stopping on Molokai only long enough to le&esh his 
men and repair his own losses, Alapainwi started with 
his fleet for the conquest of Oahu. Attempting to land 
at Waikiki, at Waialae, at Koko, and at Hanauraa, Ala- 
painui found the young Oahu king's regency fully pre- 
pared to meet the emergency ; and baflied and repelled at 
all these places, he sailed round the east side of the island 
and effected a landing at a place called Oueawa, in Kailua, 
district of Koolaupoko. Though unable to prevent his 
landing on that side of the island, the Oahu forces, after 
crossing the Pali of l^uuanu in great haste, succeeded in 
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liinitiDg the operadoiui of Uke war to a mere series of 
skinnishes, thtis protiactmg tbe contest for nearly a 
month. 

Immediately on the aniTal of AlapainwPs fleet on 
the coasts of Oahn, messengers were sent to the youngs 

king's uncle, Feleioholani, who at that time lield the sove- 
reignty over the western portion of Kauai, to come to the 
assistance of the Oahu chiefs. With the least possible 
delay Feleioholani started with a fleet and a number of 
warriors for Oahu, and joining their forces, took supreme 
command of the young king and his chiefs. 

. Among the Oahu chiefs was one Naili, chief of Waianae, 
brother of KariMkaimoka} the mother of Kalaniopuu and 
Keoua, and a cousin of Alapainui, It is not known on 
whose suggestion he acted, but being so nearly related to 
the principal Hawaii chiefs, he was considered the fittest 
man to approach Mapainui with overtures of peace. Ad- 
vancing to the outposts of the Hawaii aimy in Eaneohe, 
he encountered Xalamopuu and Keoua, and having made 
himself known to them, they conducted him to the head- 
quarters of Alapamui at Waihaukalua^ near the shore. 
He was cordially received, and Alapai esqpressed his will- 
ingness to meet and confer with FMoholam with a view 
of terminating the war. It was agreed that the Hawaii 
fleet should move to a place called Naonealaa, in Kaneohe, 
s.nd that Alapainui alone should go ashore unarmed, while 
Feleioholani on his part would advance from the lines of 
his army equally alone and unarmed. 

The meeting took place as arranged. The two sove- 

1 li u stated in the legend wkioh who was bom in Kmm, on Hawaii. It 

I am following that at this tiiiM may have been 10, bvi the report 

KaTnakaimoku waa Uving at Waikaia^ was probably gotten up by the oppo- 

in Ewft district. nents of KameAameka I., in the early 

Ife ia further intimated in some yean after the death of Kalaniopuu, 

Uftndi that K<amakaim^ had 00- whan ho waa otrntending irith Keima 

liaiiitid Wilh Pdeioholani before she fuoAitttto, the brotlier of KiicalaOt 

went to Hawaii to be the wife of and son of KcUaniopuu, for the topra* 

KalaninuiamamaOf and that she was macy of Hawaii. 
«iice<nle«t that time wWxKeamdopintf 
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leigns met on the beach, and acknowledging each other's 
rights' and dignities, a peace was concluded, and JUi/an^ 
gave oideis to evacuate Oaliu. 
On his return AlofpakMii rested his fleet at Molokai, 

and after assisting the chiefs there to settle up their 
affairs and establish, friendly relations with those of Maui 
and Lanai, he sailed for Maui. 

Arrived at Lahaina, Alapainui was informed that 
Kauhiaimok'iuikama, also kuowu as Kauhipumaikahoaka, 
the eldest son of the late Kekaulike and his wife KaJui- 
walu, had risen in arms against the authority of his 
hrother KameJiaTnehanui, whom Kekaulike on his death- 
bed had appointed Moi of Maui. It is said that Alapainui 
offered to mediate between the two brothers, and that 
if Kavhi would meet him at an appointed place^ and 
terms could be agreed upon, then he (Alapai) would 
remove Kamehamehami to Hawaii and leave Kauhi in 
possession of the government of MauL KdufU, on the 
advice of bis counsellors, rejected the o£fer, thinlring it 
was a rose to get him in AlapaCs power, and in answer 
made a furious BJMk on Ktmehanuhainwi^s forces in 
TAhaina, defeated and dispersed them, and obliged f ome- 
hamehmwi to flee on board of AlapaCs fleet fixr safety. 

Alapai, not feeling ready for a new war after the losses 
sustained in the various battles on Molokai and on Oahu, 
returned to Hawaii to prepare a fresh force for the 
war with KatifUt and took JCamehamehanui with him to 
Hawaii. 

In the following year, say 1738, Alapainui returned to 
Maui with a large fleet, well equipped, accompanied by 
Kamehamekanui. With headquarters at Lahaina, his 
forces extended from Ukumehame to HonokawaL Mean- 
while Kauhi had not been idle during the absence of 
Ala^i. Besides his own forces and the chiefs that 
adhered to him, he had sent presents and messages to 
Pdeioholan% now king of Oaku, to come to his assistance, 
which that restless and warlike prince accepted, and 
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landing his fleet at Kekaba, encamped his soldien about 
Honolua and Henokahna. 

It is said that Ala^ proceeded with great severity 
against the adherents of KeMi in Lahaina, destroying 
their taro patches and breaking down the watercourses 
oat of the Kauaula, Kanaka, and Mahoma valleys. 

Though details of this war are not given in the legend, 
yet the following facts may be gathered from scattered 
passages, viz., that Alapai arrived at Lahaina with his 
fleet before Peleioholani had landed at Kekaha ; that 
Kauhi, being unable to cope alone with the large force 
under Alapainui, retreated to the uplands and ravines 
back of Lahaina, where he was kept in check by a corps 
of observation ; that FeUiokolani, after landing and find- 
ing Kauhi in this position, resolved to march to his 
relief, and by engaging AlapaHa fozoes in a general battle, 
enable KavM to descend and form a junction with his 
Oahu allies. 

To this effect Pd&iokoUmi advanced to Honokawai, 
where he found a detachment of AlapaiCs may, which he 
overthrew and drove back with great loss to Keawawa. 
Here they rallied upon the main body of the Hawaii 
troops. The next morning Aktpa/i had moved up his 
wh(de force, and a grand battle was fought between the 
Oahn and Hawaii armies. The fortune of the battle 
swayed back and forth from Honokawai to near into 
Lahaina ; and to this day heaps of human bones and 
skulls, half buried in various places in the sand, attest tlie 
bitterness of the strife and the carnage committed. The 
result was probably a drawn battle, for it is related that, 
after great losses on both sides, the two kings — Alapainui 
and Peleioholani — met on the battlefield, and, instead of 
coming to blows, they saluted each other, and, considering 
their mutual losses on behalf of others, they made a 
peace between themselves and renewed the treaty of 
Naonealaa on Oahu. 
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KavMaimokuakarfui was captured duiing this battle, 
and it is said that be was killed by diowning by order 
of Alapai. No other opposition being made to KaTne^ 
hamshanui, he resumed the position of Moi of Maui, 
which he held to his death, several years afterwards. 

After this PMohoUmi retamed to Oahu, stopping first 
on the Koolau side of Molokai, and Alapainm returned 
to Hawaii 

Having achieved fame and consideration by his foreign 
expeditions, Alapai now occupied himself with the affidrs 
of his own island, making frequent circuits and visiting 

the different districts ; and when not thus occupied he 
resided with his court at Hilo. Nothing appears to have 
troubled the peace and tranquillity of his reign until about 
the year 1752. 

During said year Kala nikupua Kcoua, the half-brother 
of Kalaniopuu and father of Kamelmmeha I., died after 
a severe illness at Piopio, near Wailoa in Waiakea, Hilo 
district. Kalaniopuu was . then at Kalepolepo, and 
rumours having been circulated attributing the death 
of KeovA to Alapai — whether by praying to death or by 
direct poisoning is not stated, bat the superstition of 
the times made such rumours possible, and the arbitrary 
rule of the chiefs made them probable to crednlons minds 
— Kalaniopm resolved to abdnct Kamekasauiui from the 
surveillance and grasp of Alapai. The legend leaves 
the guilt or innocence of Alapai an open question, and 
posterity possesses too few data to pronounce a definite 
verdict in the matter. On the one hand, the social con- 
ditions and cnstoms of the times, as well as the personal 
precedents of Alapainm, would seem to support the 
charge. It was no uncommon event in those days for 
a chief to disembarrass himself of an obnoxious and 
powerful vassal, against whom open force or other 
violence would be unadvisable, by the process of praying 
to death, " ATiaana" or by secret poisoning, " Ahuaha- 
mi;" and as late as thirty years ago, the belief was 
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coxmnon that If a person died saddenly in the prime of 
life, without any known cause of death, he had either 

"been prayed to death or poisoned by secret enemies ; and 
the belief still lingers in many quarters where none 
would expect it, and divinations and counter-prayers are 
resorted to in place of blisters and aperients. It was 
known, moreover, that the father of Keoua had been 
killed in battle by Alapainui, when, after Keawe's death, 
both were contending for the sovereignty of Hawaii, and 
the fate that befell the father might, with some show of 
reason, be apprehended for the son. On the other hand, 
the personal character and conduct of Mapainvi wonld 
go far towards his acquittal. He was always known, 
and in after years quoted, as a most affectionate parent 
and kinsman, and the solicitude and care with which 
he brought up the young chiefs Kalaniopwii and Zowa, 
and employed them about his person in the most con£- 
dential and important positions for so many years, would 
seem to indicate that he entertained no suspicion of 
them, and harboured no ill-will towsids them. On the 
whole, we are inclined to deal gently with the memory 
of Alapainui, and are prone to believe that Kalaniopuu 
gave but too willing an car to the advice of his Kahii, 
named Puna, and to the tales of those restless spirits 
to whom peace and good order had become irksome, 
and who, even in savage courts, indulge in intrigues for 
selfish ends and foment strife in hopes of change. 

Whether Kalcniiopuu really believed or affected to 
believe that his own life was threatened, he deemed it 
advisable to withdraw tlie young Kamehameha from the 
court of Alapai. He laid his plans accordingly, and 
going by land, accompanied by his young half-brother 
Keawemauhili and a few trusty followers, he dispatched 
a large war-canoe under command of Puna to meet him 
at an appointed place, in order to take his party on board, 
should they be pursued. Kalaniopuu arrived that night 
at Piopio, and found most of the prominent chiefs, then 
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lesiding with the court at Hilo, assemUed at the house 
of Kwm ifx the purpose of vailing over the corpse. 
K(dm,ioipwu, attempted to bring away the young Kwrn- 
hameha, but was opposed and frustrated in his design by 
the other chiefs present, and a fi^t ensued, from which 
Kakmiopuu escaped on board of his war-canoe. 

The revolt of JSTalaniopuu was no longer doubtful. 
Forces were gathered on both sides, and a ci%ril war com- 
menced. Several battles were fought — at Paieie near 
Puaaloa, at Kualoa, at Mokaulele, and at Mahinaakaka, 
at which latter place Kalaniopuu narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner. After that Kalaniopuu retreated to Kau, 
where he was born, declared himself independent of 
Alapainui and sovereign (Moi) of the Puna and Kau 
districts as the heir of KalaninuiamaTnaOf to whom 
they appear to have been allotted by his grandfather 
Keawe, 

For reasons that have not come down to our day, 
AlegMmwi made no further attempts to subdue his con- 
tumaceous kinsman and vassal, but remained for upwards 
of a year at Hilo, apparently unconcerned at the defec- 
tion of one-third of his kingdom. He then removed to 
Waipio in Hamakua, the cherished residence of LUoa and 
the ancient Hawaii Mois. Having remained here for 
some time, he proceeded to Waimea and Eawaihae in 
Kohala. At this latter place he sickened, and died at 
Kikiakoi some time in the year 1754, having previously 
bequeathed his power and dignity as Moi of Hawaii to 
his son Kcau'copala. 

Alapainui, according to the custom among great chiefs, 
had several wives, the principal one among whom, however, 
was Keaka, the mother of Keaweopala. Another wife was 
Kamdkaimohu, previously referred to. She was the 
mother of a daughter, Marwna, who became the grand- 
mother of Kekuaokalani, the cousin of Liholiho Kame- 
hameha 11., and the defender of the ancient religion when 
the tabus were abolished. Another wife was Kamaua, 
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^ith whom Alapai liad two children, KauuxuL,^ a daughter, 
and Mahitui, a son. 

In the allotment of lands among the chiefs and mem- 
"bers of the deceased Moi's family — which, since the time 
of £€a%omu%-€b'wm, appears to have become a custom on 
the death of a Moi — KeeaimtSBU, snmamed Fapaiaaheahtf 
a son of Keampot^, who was a uterine brother of 
Aiapainm, became dissatisfied with his allotment and 
retired to Kekaha, where he commenced open rebellion 
against Keaweopala, The latter promptly sent an armed 
forced against him and drove him off fnnn the land, and 
obliged him to seek refuge at sea on board of his canoes. 
In this extremity Keeaumohi lied to Kalaniopuu for 
succour and shelter. On learning the death of Alapainui 
and the disposition made of the government, Kalaniopiiy, 
had collected his forces and started from Kau to contest 
the sovereignty of Ilawaii with Kemoeopala. Arrived at 
Honomalino in South Kona, he there met the vanquished 
KemuTiwkUf and, joining their forces and fleets, proceeded 
to the northward. Keaweopcda, advised of the movements 
and designs of Kalaniopuu, hastened from Waimea» and, 
crossing the "Aamoku" and passing by the ''Ahua-a- 
Umi," he descended in Kona and met Kalaniopuu between 
Keei and Honaunan. The battle that ensued is said to 
have continued for several days, owing partly to the 
mggedness of the ground and the obstinate valour of the 
combatants, and the issue was for a long time uncer- 
tain. Finally Kalomapmk won the day; Kemoeopala was 
slain, and Mb adherents acknowledged the new Moi of 

It is related that when the batUe was at the hottest and 

1 Kmnoaa manied NakSUt tnd had to the prMent Qaeen Dowager MmmA 

two daughters: Alapai, who Tvas R. KaXeUonalani. The other daughter 

married to the late John Young was Kavlunae, who married Kane- 

Keoniana, son of John Young and hiwa^ and was the mother of a sod, 

KoMmaAa, and Framiar during the £^poa, and » daughter, /wlfo ifee- 

y^ign ol Kamdum^ IZL, aadunole ncOie. 
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the issue most doubtful, Hohae} the Kahuna or priest of 
IC(damopmi^ informed him that the only means of obtain* 
ing victoiy was to kill Kaakau, the priest of Keaweopalot 
whose prayers and powers prolonged the contest Acting 
on the advice» EaakoM was sin^d out in the battle by 
KalamopwiiB soldiers and slain, after which the victory 
soon was won. 

Keaweopala is known to have had two wives ; one was 
Kmta, with whom he had a daughter, Pdmli; the other 
was Kdukuhahionana,^ with whom he had two sons, Kan^ 
hiwa and Kuapuu. 

Kalaniopuu was now sole sovereign of Hawaii, and, at 
the usual redistribution of lands at his accession, appa- 
rently all were satisfied or none dared to resist. For 
several years afterwards he occupied himself diligently iu 
reorganising the affairs of the state, augmenting the war- 
like resources of the island, building war-canoes, collecting 
arms, &c., and his own and the neighbouring islands 
enjoyed a season of rest from foreign and domestic strife 
and warfare. ' 
jToiaiN^piw. But Kalaniopuu was ambitious of fame in his island 
world by warlike exploits and by enlarging his domain 
with the acquisition of neighbouring territory. Possibly 
also he may have been moved by reasons of policy, such 
as finding occupation abroad for the young and restless 
chiefs with whom every district aboimded. Suddenly, 
therefore, he concentrated his forces and war-canoes at 
Eohala, and, without previous rupture of peace or declara^ 
tion of war, he invaded Maui, where Kamehmiuikambi then 
ruled as Moi, and made a descent in the Hana district 
Little or no resistance was offered, and in a short time he 

^ Holoae "was of the Paao race of ^ Kanehiwa married Kaulunae, 

Kahunas and descended from him. who was the granddaughter oi Ala- 

Ha WM the gT««fc-gimndl»th«r of the pukmit and mother <ft the lete LIpoa 

late Ltiahine, who wai the wife of and Julia Moemalie, both of Hono- 

Kaoleioku, the oldest son of Kavie- lulu. Kanepuu was the grandfather 

hanuha and grandmother of the of the late KatMipuupaa, 
pma&t Hon. Mn» C, JL BiAop, 
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possessed himself of the two valuable districts of Hana 
and Eipahnln, as well as the celehrated fort on Kauwiki 
Hill oyerlooking the harbour of Hana* Dhe date of this 
invasion is approximately, and probably conectly,tixed at 

1759- 

Kalaniopuu appointed Puna — the same who counselled 
him to revolt against Alapainui — as governor over the 
conquered districts ; and a number of Hawaii chiefs were 
placed in various positions, and endow^ed with lands, both 
in Hana and Kipahulu. Satisfied with the success of his 
campaign, Kalaniopuu then returned to Hawaii. 

But Xamehamekanui, though taken by surprise by 
the invasion of East Maui by Kalaniopuu, was not a 
man to yield to such a usurpation and affront without 
an effort to recover the lost districts. Carefully and 
thoroughly he made his preparations, collecting his forces 
from Maui, and strengthening himself with a number 
of auadliaiies drawn from the neighbouring islands of 
Holokai and Lanai, under weU-known and valiant chiefs. 
Conspicuous among the former were Eaohel^ EMohaka- 
a-heavfe, AwUi, Xvmuhoa^ and JSdpootoku; among the 
latter were Jfdmakeha, Kalaimanma, and Keaii4aa, With 
these forces JSkmeluimekanm set out for Hana and laid 
siege to the fort on Kauwiki. Several battles were 
fought with the Hawaii army under Puna, especially at 
}iIakaolehua and at Akiala, where the Maui forces were 
victorious, and in which the valour of Kaohdelani is 
greatly extolled. The fort of Kauwiki, however, with- 
stood all attempts to take it, and, after a prolonged and 
unsuccessful siege, KavichaiiieJuinui withdrew his forces, 
and left Hana in possession of Kodaniopiu, while Puna 
remained as its governor and chief ; and it does not appear 
that KatMih^m^ihimvi again attempted to drive the 

^ KwtkdeUmi waa the brother of through his daughter Kamait was 
JTamwOc) ftnd JTaoeMnaCIc), eliidii tha gnat-frMidfiKUMr ol Am tatlun'*^ 
of XalanpaiM, Holokai. jCwcnais, vtffw 
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Hawaiians out of Hana. In tlie native legends this 
campaign is called the war of " Kapalipilo/* 

Suspension of hostilities, if not peace, between Maui 
and Hawaii obtained for several years after this abortive 
attempt to leoaptnie the fort of KauwikL During this 
interval not many noteworthy events transpired, at least 
none aie related, exoept the displacement ol Fma as 
govemor of Hana and commander of the important fort 
of Kauwiki, <uid the appointment of MMkMimoL in his 
place. This change was effected by a ruse practised npom 
Tma, by KahOMma^ but it was af terwaids confirmed 
by Kalimiofmi,, 

Another event dnring this interval was the revolt and 
escape and subsequent adventures of Kuaumolm^ the son 
of Keawepoepoe, the same who, on the death of Alapainui, 
had rebelled against Keaweopala and joined Kalaniopuu. 
The cause of his defection from the latter is not stated, 
llevolt and turbulence seem to have been his natural 
element until age cooled his temper, and the conquest of 
the group by Kamehameha I. deprived conspirators of the 
support and aid they formerly had found in the neigh- 
boiuing islands. However, it happened JCeeaumohu rose 
in revolt against Kalaniopuu, and intrenched himself at 
the fort of Pohakuomaneo, between Pololu and Hono- 
kane, in Korth Kohala. When informed of the revolt of 
Keeaumoku, Kalamepm crossed the mountains with an 
adequate force, took the fort by assault^ extinguished the 
rebellion^ but missed the aroh*rebel; for Xeeaumoku 
escaped over the Pali, reached the shore, and obtaining a 
canoe, was safely landed on Maui, where, on account of 
his mother, Kwmadkw^i the Maui line of chiefs — ^he 
was hospitably received by Kame/umehanui and the great 
chiefs of that house. 

After the death of KamelLamehanui, which happened about 
1765, Keeaumoku took one of his widows for wife. This 
lady was NaniaJiarw,, daughter of KekaiUike and his wife 
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S^aaltmy and consequently half-sifiter of the deceased king 
and of his brother and successor, KahekUi. The latter 
was greatly displeased with the match, possibly consider- 
ing his brother's widows as his own special inheritance, 
and looking upon the intrusion of Keeaunwku as au act of 
rebellion and hostility towards himself. 

At that time the large and fertile land of Waihee was 
in the possession of Namahana, and here slie and her new 
husband took up their abode. They appear to have kept 
court in prmcely style, and thither gathered many of the 
gay and restless spirits of the time, besides her mother, 
HaaUm, and her brothers, KekvLvhiwamckii and Kauhiwa- 
waeono. Several Molokai chiefs whom PeMoAo^ami^ the 
Oahu king, had despoiled of their lands and driven out of 
the island, had also found refuge and entertsimnent at 
Namahmiisis court in Waihee, among whom are men- 
tidied by name Kwmukoe^ the son of Keamn of Hawaii, 
who at that time must have been considerably aged. 

While this brilliant assembl j %ere passing their time 
at Waihee, KahtkUi had come over the mountain from 
Labaina and was holding his court at Pihana and at 
Paukukalo in Wailuku, and the ill-will which the mar- 
riage of Kceaumokn and Nauiakana had engendered soon 
found an occasion to show itself. 

Among the subordinate landholders in Waihee, occupy- 
ing a subdivision of land called Kaapoko, was a warrior 
named Kahanana. For some reason, now unexplained, 
this KaJianana had frequently been neglected when the 
chief of Waihee distributed fish, after fortanate catches, 
among the subordinates and warriors living on the land. 
Incensed at what he considered a studied neglect and 
insnlt^ Kahamana donned his feather cape — ^the Ahuvior^ 
and hie helmet^he ifoAsoIs-Hmd went in the night to 
Nmkukahi in Waxehu and killed Ihne men belonging 
to Kimmolau An mmU nose, sides wete tsken, and 
the Kahcnwm party being supported \ff KahehUi, a 
general fight ensued, in which Kmsmmdim and the Waihee 
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party maintained their ground for some days, but were 
eventually ovennatched, beaten, and obliged to flee. This 
battle is known in the zegions as the bat^ of *'Kalain 

The Wailiee coterie of chiefs having thus been broken 
up, some fled over the Lanilili spur of the Eka mountains 
into the Kaanapali district. Among these were Keeau- 
moJcu, his wife Namahana, her mother Haalou, and her 
brothers Kekuamanoha and Kauhiwawaeono, and at 
Kaanapali they embarked for Molokai. But the hot 
anger of KahekUi pursued the fugitives. Invading Molo- 
kai, he engaged Keeaumokv, and his Molokai allies in a 
sea-fight^ was again victorious, and Keeommokv, fled to 
Hana^ where MahdheUltTna, the governor under Kala^ 
niopuu, received him and hia wife and entertained them 
at KauwikL The naval engagement just referred to 
is in the native legend called the battle of ''Kakmona-' 
kukui" 

At Kanwiki Eeeaumoku appears to have found a short 
repose in his turbulent career, at least he is not heard of 
again for some yeais. It is probable that he made his 
peace witli ZleUaniopuu and was permitted to remain at 
Hana, where the afterwards so famous KaahumanUt wife 
of KaiTiehaTneha I., was born in 1768. 

Again several years pass by, of which the native legends 
make no mention, Kalaniopmc still holding portions of 
the Hana district on Maui and the great fort of Kauwiki ; 
but about the year 1775 the war between Hawaii and 
Maui broke out a<>ain. 

The Hawaii forces at Hana, apparently under the com- 
mand of Kalaniopuu in person, had made an incursion or 
raid in the Kaupo district, which still acknowledged the 
role of KahekUi. Taken by surprise and unprepared, the 
Kaupo people suffered great destruction of property, 
cruelty, and loss of life at the hands of the Hawaii 
soldiers ; and the expedition is called in the legends the 
war of " KakMhoa!' from the fact that the captives were 
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Tumeroifullj beaten on their heads by the war-dubs of 
the Hawaii troops. 

"When Kahekili heard of this fresh irmption into his 

domain, he immediately sent two detachments of soldiers, 
under the command oi Kaneolaelae, to the support and 
relief of the Ivaupo people. A sanguinary battle ensued 
between the Hawaii and Maui forces near the point of 
land called " Kalaeokailio." Kalaniupuus army was 
utterly routed and pursued to their fleet, which was lying 
under lee of the said point of land, and barely a remnant 
escaped on board and returned to Hana. After this severe 
repulse KaZaniopuu went back to Hawaii, determined to 
make prepaiations for a fresh invasion that would prove 
inesistible. 

Am ong the warriors on the Hawaii side in this battle 
of "Ealaeakailio'* the legends make honourable mention 
of the valour of KMhmpio, whose fame as a warrior 
chief stood second to none of his time, and of Kamehamehat 
afterwards bo famous in histoij, and who on that occasion 
gallantly supported Kekfuhav^ and rescued him from 
inevitable capture. 

A whole year was consumed by Kidanicpim in prepar- 
ing for the next war with Maui. Six army corps or 
brigades 'were organised, and became known by the names 
of /, Ahu, Mahi, Palcna, Licahine, and Paia ; the members 
of the royal family were formed into a life-guard, called 
Kcawe ; and the Alii-ai-alo — the nobles who had tlie 
privilege of eating at the same table with the Moi — com- 
posed two regiments called Alapa and Piipii. 

While thus preparing material resources, Kalaniopim 
was not forgetful oj his duties to the god whom he 
acknowledged and whose aid he besought This god 
was Kaili — pronounced fully " Xii-kaili-mokit" — who, 
from the days of Jjiloa, and probably before, appears to 
have been the special war-god of the Hawaii Mois. To 
ensure the finroor of this god, he repaired and put in 
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good order the Heians called ** C^WBmvktmvk^** at Sa- 
Lalnn, and " KeUcepuipui** at Kailua^ in the Kona dis- 
trict, and the high-priest Moloae was commanded to 

maintain religious services and exert all his knowledge 
and power to accomplish the defeat and death of the 
Maui sovereign. 

Kahehili, the Maui king, was well informed of the 
preparations of Kalanicrpuu, and in order not to be out- 
done by the latter in reference to the spiritual powers, 
and there being apparently no high-priest on Maui at the 
time of adequate celebrity and power to cope with the 
Hawaii high-piiest Mohcte, he sent to Oahu and prevailed 
nX>on XaUopuupuUt the high-priest of Fdeioholani — and 
who after PeldohotawCs death appears not to have been 
employed in that capacity by his 8ucce8Sor8^-4}0 come to 
Maui and take charge of the religious rites and magical 
processes wherehy to counteract the incantations and 
powers of the Hawaii high-priest This Kaieopaupiu 
stood high in the Hawaiian priesthood, being a de- 
scendant of Kaekae, Maliu, and Malea, the foreign priests 
whom Paimakua of Oahu is said to haTe brought with 
him on his return from foreign voyages about seven 
hundred years previously. Following his instructions, 
KaJiekili repaired and consecrated the Heiau called "Ka- 
hili " at I^iuohala on the north side of Wailuku, and was 
greatly comforted by the assurances of Kaleopuupuv, that 
the Hawaii forces would be caught like fish in a net — 
** Ua komo ka ia i ka makaha ua pujii i ka nac " 

In 1776 Xalaniopuu embarked his forces and landed 
them without resistance in the Honuaula district, from 
Keonioio to Makena. Plunder and spoliation marked 
his arrival, and the country people fled to the woods and 
mountain ravines for shelter. Taking part of his forces 
around by water, Kalaniopuu landed again at Kiheipukoa^ 
near the Kealia or salt marsh between Kalepdepo and 
Maalaea., The landing being effected early in the day» 
it was xesdved to push forward at once, and "On to 
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Waflukal " wlim KoMb^ vas leaiding, became the war* 
cry of the day. The detachxrient or regiment known as 

the Alapa, mustering eight hundred men, was selected 
for this hazardous expedition, and with high courage 
they started across the isthmus of Kamaomao, now known 
as the Waikapu common, determined, as the legend says, 
*• to drink the waters of the Wailuku that day." This 
regiment was considered the bravest and best of Kalani- 
opuu's army, every man in its ranks being a member of 
** la haute noblesse " of Hawaii. They are said to have all 
been of equal stature and their spears of equal length ; 
and the legend represents their appearance — ^with their 
feather cloaks reflecting the sunshine and the plumes of 
their helmets tossing in the wind^as a gorgeous and 
magnificent spectacle. 

little did this gallant troop apprehend the terrible fate 
that awaited them* little did KaUmkpmk know the 
wily warrior with whom he was contending. Offering 
no resistance to the enemy while crossing the common/ 
KahekUi distribnted bis forces in various directionB on 
the Wailnka side of the common, and fell upon the 
Hawaii corps d^arm^ as it was entering among the sand- 
hills south-east of Kalua, near Wailuku. After one of 
the most sanguinary battles recorded in Hawaiian legends, 
and deeds of valour that await but another Tennyson, the 
gallant and devoted Alapa were literally annihilated; 
only two out of the eight hundred escaped alive to tell 
Kalaniopuu of this Hawaiian Balaclava, and the only 
prisoner brought alive to KalvekUi was Xea wehano, a chief 
of Hilo, and he died of his wounds before he could be 
sacrificed at the Heiau by the victors. This battle is 
called the "AkuUm kapHpii i KakanUua'* 

When, in the evening of that day^ the news of the 
battle was brought to Kokmiiopm «t Kiheipukoa, where 
he and this royal &mily and the main body of his army 
were encamped, consternation and sorrow Idled his mind 
at the loss of his gallant eight hundred. A council of 
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war was called in the night, at which the following cliiefs 
aie said to haye assisted: — Keaawmavikili^ half-brother 
of KaJlamoipm; KieUanimanoi^kahoowaha, a scion of the 
jAuMne family of Kohala ;^ Zeam^MMu, of the great 
/family, and also called in the legend a scion of Imaka- 
kaloa of Puna ; Nvuamt, from Naalehu in Kan ; NaeoU,* 
a scion of the Wakilani family in Kohala ; Kamkoaf 
from Waimea ; Nanuekaleiopu, from Hamakua ; Kamemi' 
amoku and Xa7nanaiva,'*' the twin cliildren of Keawepoepoe ; 
Kekuhaupio, a relation and son-in-law of the hi^h-priest 
Jloloae ; besides the sons and relatives of Kalaniopiiu. 

In that council it was resolved to march the entire 
army on Wailuku the following day, and, by a bold 
attack, retrieve the fortunes of the previous day. 

Kahekili had not been idle during the night. Dis- 
tributing his own forces and the auxiliary Oahu troops, 
under the Oahu king, Kdkahana^ among the sandhills, 
from Waikapu to WaUuka, which skirt that side of the 
common, and stationing a reserve force at tlic turn of the 
Waikapu stream, he awaited the approach of the enemy 
coming from the Kealia saltponds. Long and severe 
was the contest, but again the Hawaii army was beaten 

1 The iwoAtne family in Kohnla, to and her Kauai husband Lonoika' 

irbioh Keaka^ the wife of Alapainui^ haupu ; the latter a daughter of 

belonged, is Mid to be deie«ided LonoemdkutUt of tlie great Ekm 

from Keakealunikane, tike graadaon family. It is not easy to tell whether 

of Keaive-Nui-a-Umi. the legends or tlie genealogies are 

3 The same that stole Kam/dkaiMha correct. The former frequently give 

J. awaj from bia mother on the night the dmmUpu teaindaUiim of tbeir 

of bis birth. time, t- ithrr directly or by innuendo ; 

* He was son of KalanikeeauvM^evLf the latter are generally such a« the 
the eon of f esw^ Moi of HawaiL partiea ihemielTea, or their descen- 



His mother was a lady ealled X«nIb- dants, wished to be understood 

kanoa. fact, and oo banded down to poa- 

* In more than one legend JTometfia* terity. 

inoftM and iTdmonaies are oaHed the • He iraa a telattTe of KfMSti 

tabued twin children of Kekaulike, on his mother's side, nnd had been 

and half-brothers of Kahekili ; but elected Moi of Oaliu by the Oahu 

all the genealogies that I have had chiefs after they had deposed Kuma- 

aeeeeito represent them aa the aona Aonn, the aon of .FeMelolani, abent 



of Keawepoej»e and Kanoena ; the 1773. 
former a aon of Kolan^vMeiaiwi 
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back with fearful daughter ; but, although victorioiis» the 
battle must have cost KahekiU dearly, for it is not 

mentioned that the pursuit of the fleeing remnant of 
JCcdaniopuu's army was ever very close or long protracted. 

In this extremity Kalaniojmu proposed to send his wife, 
KaXola, who was own sister to Kahtldli} as an ambassa- 
dress to solicit peace and personal safety. Kalola, however, 
refused to go, distrusting the temper of her victorious 
brother, and alleging to Kalaniopuu that she feared for 
her own life, inasmuch as this had been a war of 
devastation and conquest {"XaiuahtUia 7na/n "), and not 
chaiacterised by princely courtesy ; but in her turn she 
proposed that Kalaniopuu' 8 son, Kiwalao, the nephew of 
Kahekili and the tabued heir of Kalamopim, should be 
sent irith Kameeiamoku and JSjmumawa, to soothe the 
temper of Kahekili, and obtain the most &T0urahle tenns 
possible. 

The advice was acted on, and, dressed up with all 
the royal insignia of his rank, and accompanied by 
Kameetamt^i and Kamanawa, the former carrying the 
chiefs Ipvrhiha, and the latter his Kahili, Kiwalao 
proceeded to Wailuku. The proclamation of his heralds 
and the insignia of liis rank passed him safely through 
the ranks of the Maui soldiers, who, according to custom, 
prostrated themselves at the approach of so high a chief. 

AVlien it was reported to KahekiU, who was reposing at 
** Kalanihale," in Wailuku, that Kiivalao was approaching, 
he is said to have turned round on the mat, face upward;* 
a sign of kindly intentions and good-humour. 

On entering the house, Kitoalao went direct to where 
Kahekili was reposing, and sat down on his lap They 
saluted each other, and wailed acoordiug to custom. 
When the wailing was over, Kammcmtilai, and KatnanaittHi, 

1 She was daughter of Kekaulike ' " Uuna ke alo." A contrary 

ftnd KekuiapoivHinui, the pareots position, Halo ke alo," would have 

of KaMtm, Kamehamehanuif and a be«& tho Mrtatn deufch^wmrauit of 

dao^tar namod Kiikookeike^pahu, JTwoloo. 
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acoording to the etiquette of the time> orawled up (^KMUT) 
to JToMtfi and kissed his handi. ^uMiiSao being too high 
a chief to commence the conyenation, the n^tiations 
were opened by KahMii The conditions of peace aie 
not mentioned, bat JTatontDpim and KMkXii. met after- 
wards, and a peace was concluded, whereupon KaJUmio^\k 
returned to Hawaii. 

The defeat and humiliation of JCalaniopuu in this last 
campaign rankled deep in liis mind, and hardly a year 
had elapsed after his return to Hawaii before we find him 
afloat again with a large force, carrying war and desolation 
into Kahekilis dominions. His first descent on Maui was 
at Mokolau, in the Kaupo district, where the inhabitants 
were plundered and ill-treated On hearing of this new 
invasion, KahMli sent troops to £aupo, and apparently 
cleared the country of the invaders, for it is said that 
Kalaniopuu left Kaupo, and made his next descent on the 
island of Kahoolawe^ and, not finding much booty there, 
steered for Tjahainai whither KahekiH and the Oahu 
auxiliaries hastened to oppose him. After some partial 
successes, Xldamppun attempted to take a fortified place 
caUed Kahili, between Kananla and Eanaha, where the 
chiefs of Lahaina had taken zef uge ; but failing in the 
assault^ and being repulsed with considerable loss, he 
embarked his force and landed on Lanai. 

During this campaign at Lahaina we first meet with the 
name of Keaulumoku^ the great bard and prophet, who at 
that time was following Xahahana, the Oahu king, whom 
he afterwards left and went to Hawaii, where he was 
received at the court of Kalaniopuu. Some time after 
the death of the latter, Keavluvwku composed the famous 
chant, " Hau-i-Kcdani" describing the horrors of the civil 
wax then desolating the island of Hawaii, and prophesying 
the success and glory of Kamehameha I. 

Kalamopm ravaged the island of Lanai thoroughly, and 

1 KtBodimillM WM Mm of JToiiaiaAidhia, % oonda of KAamUkCt 
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tlio Lanai chiefs, unable to oppose letreated to a 
fortified plaoe called *'Hoo]do/' inland from Mannalei 
Bat being abort of provisions, and their water supply 
having been eat off, the fort was taken by Ealaniopuu, 
and the chiefs were killed. This Lanai expedition is 
remembered by the name of Kamobuhi. 

From Lanai Kalaniopuu proceeded with his fleet and 
array up the Pailolo channel, between Molokai and Maui, 
touching at Ilonokohau, where provisions were obtained. 
Then, rounding Kahakuloa, he stood to the eastward, and 
landed at Hamakualoa, on Maui, where he plundered the 
country, and committed fearful barbarities on the people, 
until Kahekili came to their support with his forces, and, 
after several encounters, drove Kalanwpim on board of 
his fleet. Foiled in Hamakualoa, Kalaniicpwit made his 
next descent in the Koolau district, committing similar 
depredations and barbarities there. While there, he was 
joined by MahihMima, the Hawaii governor of the adjoin- 
ing Hana district, with a select force of warriors, and being 
thoB enabled to rally and hold his ground against KahekUi, 
he again attempted the invasion of Hamakualoa^ where 
the war was protracted, with varying snccess, for several 
months. 

It was during the eaily part of this campaign of 1778 
that the English discovery ships " Resolution" and " Dis- 
covery," under command of Captain James Cook, arrived 
at these islands. The subject of his discovery, his com- 
munications with the natives, and his violent death, may 
as well be discussed in this place as in any other. They 
form an epoch in the history of the group, and their 
consequences, reacting on the destiny and development 
of this and other Polynesian groups, amount almost to a 
revolution, as unique as it is instructiYe, in the history of 
mankind. One hundred years have passed since that 
memorable event, and yet there linger a few persons on 
the various islands who were bom before Cook arrived, 
and who have witnessed the stupendoos changes that 
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have occurred since then; and the children and grand"* 
children of many of those who took a part in the scenes 
then transacted, and who heaid the tale of the arrival and 
death of "Lono" from the lips of then liying witnesses, 
are still aliyey or have left their memoirs of tiiat time in 
writing. 



The objects of Captain Cook's voyage of discovery are 
weU known, and need not be repeated here. The.qnestion 
has arisen, and been in some measure discussed — Whether 
Captain Cook was aware of the existence of the Hawaiian 

group from information received from Spanish authorities, 
and looked for it on purpose to find or rediscover it, or 
whether he was entirely ignorant of its existence, and thus 
by merest accident discovered it t 

There can be no doubt that in the early part of the 
sixteenth century shipwrecked Spaniards arrived at the 
Hawaiian Islands, as already stated on page io6, &c., and 
I think that various evidences, set forth in the j^orth 
Pacific Pilot," London, 1870, and in the document from 
the Colonial Office in Spain, procured at the solicitation of 
the Hawaiian Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1866 — ^both 
published in "The Friend," HonoMn, October 1873— 
will satisfy the majority of those who take an interest in 
the matter that the Hawaiian group was discovered in 
1555 by Juan Gaetano, a Spaniard sailing from the coast 
of New Spain to tlie Spice Islands.^ And we will, in the 
sequel, attempt to show that it is extremely probable that 
other Spanish vessels besides that of Gaetano passed by 
or through the Hawaiian Archipelago on their way to or 
from ]\Ianilla. 

But if the priority of the discovery, as a fact, must be 
conceded to the Spaniards, yet the credit of the redis- 
covery, as an act tending to enlarge the knowledge of 
mankind, and extend the area of civilised and Christian 

1 See Appendix No. 3. 
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activity, must be awazded to Captain Cook. The Spaniards 
knew of the existence of the Hawaiian group, but they 
buried that knowledge in their logbooks and archives, 
and it was as banen of results to themselves as to others. 
Ck>ok gave the world the benefit of his discovery, and in 
the fulness of time added- another star to the family 
group of civilised peoples. 

In attempting to reproduce a correct narrative of 
Captain Cook's discovery of, visit to, and intercourse with 
the Hawaiian Islands, I have taken due heed of what has 
been written on the subject by himself and by Captain 
King in their journal of " A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean," 
printed by order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, 1784, as well as of what has been written by 
others ; but as I am not writing a history of Captain 
Cook, but a history of the Hawaiian group, I have also 
consulted the Hawaiian reminiscences of that memorable 
event, as handed down to still living children or grand- 
children by those who figured more or less prominently at 
the lifting of the curtain in January 1778 on Kauai, and 
at the dose of the drama in February 1779 on Hawaii 
The one story in several instances supplements the other; 
and in some cases where the two differ, and, from ignorance 
of the language and the people. Captains Cook and King 
were misled as to facts, the Hawaiian version gives a more 
natural, and consequently a more probably conect^ account 
of the transaction. 

On the 8th of December 1777, Captain Cook, with 
H.B.M. ships " Besolution" and "Discovery," left the 
island of Bolabola, Society group, boimd to the north- 
west coast of America. Before leaving he had inquired 
of tlie natives if any land or islands known to them existed 
to the north or north-west, and was told that they knew 
of none.^ Standing up through the south-east trades, he 
discovered Christmas Island, lat. 1° 58' N., long. 157* 
32' W., on the 24th of December. Leaving that island 
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on the 2d January 1778, steering to the north, he dig- 
covered on the 1 8th January the island of Oahti, bearing 
north-east by east, and soon after saw the island of Kauai, 
bearing north. On the 19th January, at sunrise, Oahu 
bore east several leagues distant, and he therefore stood 
for the other island seen the day before, and not long after 
discovered a third island, Niihau, bearing west-north-west. 
When approaching the east side of Kauai several canoes 
came off, and a barter of bits of iron for hogs and vegetables 
commenced. Speaking of the appearance of the natives 
Cook says :^ — " There was little difference in the casts of 
their colour, but a considerable variation in their features, 
some of their visages not being very unlike those of 
Emopeans." Coasting along the souUi-east side of the 
island, lie saw several villages, some near the sea, others 
more inland. Standing off and on during the nighty Cook 
again approached the land on the 20th of January, when 
several canoes came off filled with people, some of whom 
ventured on board. The ships were now off Waimea Bay, 
and Cook sent three armed boats ashore to look for a 
watering-place, under command of Lieutenant Williamson. 
On his return the Lieutenant reported that he had found 
a good watering-place, but that, on attempting to land, he 
was so pressed upon by the natives, who had flocked to 
the beach, that he was obliged to fire,'^ by which one 
native was killed. Between three and four o'clock that 
afternoon the ships anchored in Waimea Bay, Kauai, and 
Captain Cook went ashore. I quote his remarks upon 
that occasion, as they will throw some light upon his 
subsequent conduct at Hawaii, — a conduct that has been 
the subject of no little animadversion. He says :^ — " The 
very instant I leaped ashore the collected body of the 
natives fell flat upon their faces, and remained in that 
very humbb posture till, \sy expressive signs, I prevailed 
upon them to rise. They then brought a great many 
small pigs, which they presented to me, with plantain 

1 ToL ii p. 190, s lUd^ 198. ' Ibid., p. 199. 
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trees, using much the same ceiemonies that we had seen 
practised on sneh occasions at the Society and other 
islands ; and a long prayer being spoken by a single 

person, in which others of the assembly sometimes joined, 
I expressed my acceptance of their proffered friendship by 
giving them in return such presents as I had brought with 
me for that purpose." 

On the 2 1st January, in the morninjr the business of 
\vaterin£T the ships began ; trade with the natives was 
established ; and everything having the appearance of 
friendliness and goodwill, Cook took a walk up the 
country, and returned on board. On the 22d January a 
southerly storm with rain set in; and on the 23d, on 
endeavouring to change the anchorage of the " Eesolution,** 
which was rather too dose inshore, the ship drifted off to 
sea ; and after cruising about from the 24th to the 29th, 
and being unable to regain the roadstead of Waimea» he 
steered for Niihau, and anchored off the west point of that 
island on the last-named day, haying been joined by the 
" Discovery " on the 25th. 

Cook says that when he ordered the boats ashore at 
Waimea to search for a watering-place, he gave orders^ 
not to suffer more than one man to go with him (the 
officer) out of the boats," and explains the motive of the 
order to be " that I might do everything in my power to 
prevent the importation of a fatal disease into this island, 
which I knew some of our men now laboured under, and 
which, unfortunately, had been already communicated by 
us to other islands in these seas. With the same view I 
ordered all female visitors to be excluded from the ships. 
. . , Many of them had come off in the canoes. They 
would as readily have favoured us with their company 
on board as the men ; but I wished to prevent ail con- 
nection which mighty too probably, convey an iixeparable 
injury to themselyes, and, through their means, to the 
whole nation." . 

^ToL iLpb 195. 

VOL. XL L 
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Giving Cook all credit for his good intentions, it is 
lamentable to reflect that his orders were so little heeded 
and 80 badly executed* The native accounts are poaitive 
and unanimous that the interccnirse between the aeamen 
of the ehipB and the native women, both ashore and on 
board, was notoriona and unchecked. The native hiB- 
torians all aay that on the night that Cook^i ships 
anchored at WaJmea, a grand conndl was held at the 
house of KamaJcahdei, the highest chiefess on the island, 
and the actual hereditarjr sovereign of that part of Kauai, 
when some proposed to seize the ships by force and mn 
them ashore for the sake of the plunder that would be 
obtained, while others of a more pacific or more timid 
mind proposed to propitiate the newcomers — whom, or 
rather whose captain, they in some confused manner con- 
nected with the old and distorted legend of Lono — with • 
presents and with the charms of their women. The 
latter advice was acted on, and hogs, vegetables, kapa, 
and women were sent on board, and among the latter was 
Kcnnakaheleis own daughter, Lelemahoalani ; and during 
the last generation of Hawaiian s it was openly said, and 
never contradicted, that that night LtlemahoaUmi slept 
with Zono (Cook). 

Native historians^ are particularly bitter against the 
memory of Captain Cook on account of the introduction 
of the venereid disease in the group by the seamen of 
the ships under his command; and they argue, that had 
Cook himself shown greater continence, his ordera re- 
ferred to above would have been better obeyed The 
resentment is natural, the argument cogent ; hut it is an 
expostfaeio argument, which takes no notice of the times 
and the drcomstanees under which Cook and his seamen 
were placed, nor of the social condition, customs, and 
modes of thinking which at that time obtained among 
the Hawaiians. I am not called upon to defend the 
personal morality of Cook. Though superior to many 

1 D. IIaIo and S. M. Kunakaii. 
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of liis day as a naval commander and a discoverer in 
unknown seas, yet he was probably no better than the 
majority of men of his education, training, and pursuits 
would have been under the same or similar circumstances ; 
nor were the simple sailors of a hundred years ago more 
sensitive to moral teachings or more obedient to naval 
discipline than are such men at the present time. On 
the other hand, the Hawaiians of that time were not the 
race of Nature's innocents which the school of Bousseen 
loved to paint ; their moral darkness, or rather their deep 
ignozenoe of the precepts and piinciplee which ought to 
restrain and guide a Christian or a moral person, has so 
often and so broadly been described by others^ that I may 
only allude to it here. Placed under particularly tr3ring 
eiicnmstances, confronted with men whom they looked 
upon as divine, or supernatural beings at leasts the 
Hawaiians freely gave what in their moral ethics there 
was no prohibition to give ; and the seamen — well, they 
were mortal men with mortal passions, and they only 
followed the famous saying inaugurated by the Buc- 
caneers and become proverbial ever since, that "there 
was no God on this side of Cape Horn.** 

The result, however, was death and indescribable misery 
to the poor Hawaiians, and no wonder that the memory 
of Captain Cook is not cherished among them. 

When Cook says that he gave orders to " exclude the 
women from on board the ships," and the native testi* 
mony asserts that numerous women, and the qneen's own 
daughter among them, passed one or more nights on 
board, there ia but one way to escape from the dilemma, 
and that is to assume vi^at was probably the fact, though 
Cook does nowhere acknowledge it — ^namely> that his 
orders were not properly carried into effect. 

Cook remained at anchor off l^ihan from the 29th 
January to the 2d of February 1778, where, owing to 
the unfavourable weather and the hig^ surf, twenty of 

r 
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his men, with an officer, were left ashore two nights, and 
were hospitably treated by the natives. 

On February i, Cook landed a ram-goat, two ewes, a 
boar, and a sow of English breed, and seeds of melons, 
pumpkins, and onions, which were given to a prominent 
native. 

Cook does not mention that he met any superior chief 
while staying at Waimea, Kauai ; and yet it is indisput- 
able that Kamakahelei and her family were there.^ But 
on Niikau he was told that the island owed allegiance 
to Katteoneo, and that Kauai was ruled by several chiefs, 
notably by KantimeOt^ Kaeo^ and TerarotooL^ After Cook 
left Kauai, however, and while the " Discovery " was -still 
detained there, a high diief, before whom the natives pro- 
strated themselves, came on hoard and was entertained hj 
Captain Qerke.' This chief is said to have heen " a young 
man accompanied by a young woman, supposed to he his 
wife," and his name as reported to Cook was Tafnakuno? 

* S. M. Kamakau, in hia account. Cook and those around him appre- 
•tatea that both Koto and Kamaka- heiided the native iiAmes of persons 
Mki reoeiTed Cook and exchanged and places, and reproduced them in 
pnMote with him on tlu d^r that writing, is sometimeB sorely peipilez> 
he went ashore, but he does not men- ing to Polynesian scholars. 

tion that they viaited the ships. ' Cook's Vojages, vol. ii. p. 245. 

Apparently Gook was ignonoit of * It ii nnoortain who this high 

th«ir Axalted lank wh«a he met them ehieftein might have been . Kunui- 

ashore. hana, the son of Pthinholani, to 

> Kaneoneo was the son of Kuma- whom the name most probably cor* 

hama, Uiig of Oahn, and gnadeon of responds, was donbtlea then on 

the famous Peleioholani, He was Kauai, if alive, whither he had fled 

one of the husbands of KamakaheJei. after being dethroned on Oahu by 

' IToeo, or, more correctly, Kaeo- liis chiefs and subjects in 1773 ; but 

kuUtmit was a son of JTefeemiae, Idag he wm not ** % young men " at the 

of Maui, and bi« wife Hoolau, a time. If he had died in the interval 

great • granddaughter of Lonoika- between his deposition and 1778, it ia 

makahiki of Hawaii on her father's possible that his son Kaneoneo might, 

aide. Kaeokulani was another bus- aoeovding to frequent vmge^ hftTO 

band of Kamakahelei, and father of assumed his father's name, or pre- 

KaumuaiU, the last independent sented himself under that name on 

Icing of KmuL hoard of the **Diw90Tery.** Or it 

* I ham heen luable to identify might have been a younger son of 
this name with any of the known J^umaAana, bearing his father's name, 
ohiefa of that time on Kauai. The of whom, however, native traditions 
dngohr neimor in whieh Oiptein uoiileBft. 
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It 18 probable that Cook's estimate of the populoosness 
of Eauai is too high. Judging from the seotion of the 
island that he saw, and taking the village of Waimea 
as a standard, he estimated sixty such villages on the 
island, with a total of 30,000 inhabitants.^ The ancient 
native division of the island gives no account of so 
many villages as Cook supposed, yet it may safely be 
assumed that the island contained 20,000 people at that 
time. On the second visit to Kauai, Captain King 
estimates the population at 54,000 ; but his calculation 
is based on the assumption^ that the whole coast-line 
of all the islands was as thickly inhabited as the bay 
of Kealakeakua on Hawaii. On Niihau Cook supposed, 
judging from the "thinly-scattered habitations of the 
natives/'* that there " were not more than five hundred 
people on the island; " but Song, according to his rule of 
calcolation, assxunes the island to have had 10,000 in- 
habitants.^ It is plain that Cook underrated Niihau as 
much as he oyenated Eauai, and that King's rule of 
calculation was not borne out by fact Tet there can be 
no doubt that all the isLands at that time were vastly 
more populous than they ever have been since ; and there 
exist no valid reasons for assuming a greater or more rapid 
depopulation between 1778 and 1832, when the first regular 
census taken gave an approximately correct enumeration 
of 130,000, than between the latter year and 1878, when 
the census gave only 44,088, exclusive of foreigners. 

It has been presumed by several writers that Captain 
Cook was acquainted with the existence of the Hawaiian 
group from the chart captured on board of the Spanish 
galleon " Santissima Trinidad " by Commodore Anson in 
1742, where a group of islands in the same latitude, but 
with somewhat varying longitude, were laid down; and 
that with him it was not a discoveiy, inasmuch as he 
merely found what he sought for. 

1 Vol. iL p. 230. * Vol. iiL ph u8, 

• Yd. liL p. aiS. « Vol. iil 199. 
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That the Spaniah naiigaton bei^ween Acapulco and 
Manilla^ at least some of them, knew of the existence of 
the Hawaiian group^ I think is no longer doabtfal, and 
may yet be proTen as an historical fact when Spanish 
aidbives in the Old and New Wodd shall haye been 
thoTOUj^y lansadked^ The chart abore refened to ia 
prima fousU evidence, and, as we shall see hereafter, 
Hawaiian tradition confirms the inference. But that 
Cook had any previous knowledge of such a group in 
such a place, or that he knew that it was known to the 
Spaniards, I consider hardly probable, or at all con- 
sistent with what he says on the very subject of the 
discovery of the group. On p. 251, vol. il, he says: 
" Had the Sandwich Islands been discovered at an early 
period by the Spaniards, there is little doubt that they 
would have taken advantage of so excellent a situation, 
and have made use of Atooi " (Kauai), " or some other of 
the islands, as a refreshing place to the ships that sail 
annually from Acapulco for Manilla. An acquaintance 
with the Sandwich Islands would haTe be^ equally 
favourable to our Buocaneeia, who used sometimes to pass 
from the coast of America to the Ladrones with a stock 
of food and water scarcely sufficient to preserve life. . . . 

" How happy would Lord Anson have been, and what 
hardships would have been avoided, if he had known that 
there was a group of islands half-way between America 
and Tinian, where all his wants could have been effec- 
tually supplied ! " 

If these words mean anything at all, they convey the 
unavoidable inference that Cook had no previous know- 
ledge of the existence of the group. To argue the 
contrary, as Mr. Jarves has done,^ is to accuse Cook of a 
hypocrisy and disingenuousness that his works give no 
warrant for, and of which competent men who can appre- 
ciate the real traits of his character will acquit him. 

' 8m Appendix Ko. i, ud pw xoS. 
* Hbtoiy ni Awiiun Ijlandi, by J. JT. Jnrvei, fkh ed.* p^ SIX 
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XiBt US now see how this unexpected meeting of Euro- 
peans and Polynesians affected the latter, what impressions 
they xeceived, what acoonnts thej gave of it. 

It is zeported by the natire histonans that duiing one 
of FMoMom^B (king of Oahu) maritime exclusions—* 
1740-70 — a ship Tras seen ofiT the Oahu chaimel by the 
Giew of his famous war-canoe, but it was too far off to 
be boarded or spoken. If sudi was really the case, the 
impression of such a sight was confined to but a few 
persons, and was of too indefinite a nature to have been 
long retained, and was probably only revived as a reminis- 
cence after Captain Cook's arrival. However that may 
be, the astonishment and excitement of the Hawaiiaus 
as Cook's vessels approached the coast of Kauai were 
thoroughly genuine aud extravagant. David Malo, the 
Hawaiian historian, who heard the account of Cook's 
arrival from actual eye-witnesses, writes in his Moolelo 
Mawaii (Hawaiian History), printed in 1838, as follows : — 
"It is at Waimea» on Kauai^ that Lono first arrived. 
He arrived in the month of January, in the year of our 
Ix>id 1778. Kaneoneo AndKeaioe were the chiefs of Kauai 
at that time. He arrived in the night at Waimea, and 
when daylight came the natives ashore perceived this 
wondeiful thing that had arrived, and they expressed their 
astoQiahmeat with great exclamations. 

"One said to another, 'What is that great thing with 
branohes?' Othem said, < It is a forest that has slid 
down into the sea»' and the gabble and noise was great^ 
Then the chiefs ordered some natives to go in a canoe and 
observe and examine well that wonderful thing. They 
went, and when they came to the sliip they saw the iron 
that was attached to the outside of the ship, aud they 
were greatly rejoiced at the quantity of iron. 

* S. M. Kamakau, in his History, priest Kuoho said it was the Heiau 
adds: ** Others said it was aa ' Aawa< (temple) of LonOf with the ladders of 
aUdiM** from Oldto, Umm, but tiM JKiieleiMhftnid th^sUpi tofhe aUan." 

• "AlMieftpMlMotflih; MaBfauiltkiplayiiJftilMMftlilMftOMOt.**--* 
JLndrm^ Sa m ikm -JHeUmmv* 



X.* t 
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" Because the iron was known before that time from 
wood with iron (in or on it) that had fomerly drifted 
ashore, but it was in small quantity, and heie was plenty. 
And they entered on board, and they saw the people with 
white foreheads, bright eyes, loose garments, oonier-shaped 
heads, and unintelligible speech. 

"Then they thought that the people (on board) were 
all women, because their heads were so like the women's 
heads of that period. They obserred the quantity of iron 
on board of the ship, and they were filled with wonder 
and delights 

'* Then they returned and told the chiefs what they had 
seen, and how great the quantity of iron. On hearing 
this, one of the warriors of the chief said, ' I will go and 
take forcible possession of this booty, for to plunder is my 
business and means of living.* 

" The chiefs consented. Then this warrior went on 
board of the ship and took away some of the iron on 
board, and he was shot at and was kiUed. His name was 
Kapupmi. The canoes (around the ship) fled away and 
reported that Kapupm had been killed by a ball from a 
sqnirt-gun.* 

And that same night guns were fired and rockets were 
thrown up. They (the natives) thought it was a god, and 
they called his name Zonomakua, and they thought there 
would be war.* 
"Then a duefess named KamdkahM, mother of 

1 KuBAkan (& M.) mmtiaiw tin* o JTofNifNm i In IToOi,' 1m mU timi 

iha party sent consisted of Kaneoka- Kapupuu was killed by the Waikiy 

haoxcaha, Kuohu the priest, and ».«., the wadorballof thegim." S. M. 

Kiikikit another chief ; that when Kamakaa adds that the unfortunate 

they eame on board they saluted JTajvuincu was a retainer of AMO^uid 

Cook by prostrating themselves and that when the people were urging 

with prayer, and that they were the chief to avenge the death of 

Idttdlj Teoeived. Kapupuu^ the priatt f imAw dimudid 

3 Hawaiian WaUA. Judge Aodr«WB, {hem from eo poriloiii and imUmi 

Hawaiian Dictionary, gives thefollow- an adventure, 

iog explanation : — "4. The ball, an- * Kamakau relates that Kw>k\t, the 

ei«it]y nada of atona^ and pwjaaiad pxiaat* had Ua dimbta wbatiur Hia 

frottftaqidrl-giiii. 'Haimaivainaka aawooaatt wtngodacrnartalMn^ 
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Kdum/ualii, said, ' Let us not fight against our god ; let 
us please him that he may be fayoniable to ns.' Then 
KofmakaheUi gave her own daughter as a woman to Lofno ;• 
LdemothMxkaii was her name; she was older sister of 
KawBMudii, And Lono slept with that woman, and the 
Kauai women prostitated themselves to the foreigners for 
iron.*' 

The news of Cook's arrival, and all the wonders con- 
nected therewith, spread rapidly over the entire group, and 
here, as elsewhere, the reports were swelled by repetition. 
Kauai natives brought the news to Oahu, and a Hawaii 
native, whose name has been preserved as Moho, and who 
at the time was living on Oahu, brought the intelligence 
with all it3 embellishments to Maui, and made his report 
to KcUaniopuu, who was then at Hana. 

It will thus be seen that before Captain Cook returned 
from the north-west coast of America, in the fall of that 
year, his fame had preceded him throughout the group,^ 
and the people were fully prepared to receive him as an 
impersonation of Zona, one of the great gods of the 
Hawaiian trinity, and render him the homage and worship 
due to so great and mysterious a visitant, until his long 

and that having tried to ascertain by are foreigners (Haole) from Hiikua, 

means of the sacred cup {Ka ipu from Melemele, from Uliuli, from 

AmuAmiU 1w mom to the eonehukni KAokeo. They an ranljr tlie people 

that " they ■were not gods but Haoh that will come and dwell in this 

(foreigners), from the country whence land " (O na Kanaka na e noho aku 

Kaekae and KvJcancUoa * came ; " but ka aina). Others Mid': '*Thoie are 

the young people and the majozity the people of whom Kekiopilo, the 

looked upon Cook as the god Lono. prophet of Kupihea, spoke when he 

* After Cooke's departure ^aeo Bent eaid, 'the foreigners should come 
Kantokakoowttha mnd JSmJctipna to here— white people^ end u for their 
Oeha to acquaint King Kahahana of dogs, people should ride upon then; 
the arrival of the foreigners, and all and they should bring dogs with very 
the wonders connected thei-ewith. long ears.'" Others thought they 
After hearing the wonderful tale, werethe "Oude" tefenredtointhe 
Kaopuhuluhulu, the high-priest of chant of Kualii. (S. M. Kamakau's 
jEoAoAiroa, replied : " Those people accoimt of Cook's visit.) 

* Kaekae and Maliu were the two white priests said to have been brought 
from a foreign country by FaumakuOf vide p. 25 ; and Kukdnaloa was the 
nativeaama of the white man ihipwreokod at Kaei^Kaoa, Hawaii, viilsp, 206, 
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9^(mr at Kealakeakoa Bay and his iU-advised projects 
destroyed the illusion and caused his deatL 

On Febmary 2, 1778, Captain Cook left the island of 
Niihau to prosecute the objects of his voyage, connected 
with the exploration of Behrings Straits aud the North- 
West Passage. When the inclemency of the weather and 
the approach of winter precluded farther researches in 
the north, Cook returned with a light heart to the sunny 
isles that he discovered at the commencement of that 
year. On the 26th of November the island of Maui was 
seen well to the westward, and later in the day the island 
of Molokai. Cook was now off the Hamakua coast, and 
in the morning of the 27th the isthmus of Kamaomao 
was visible. The ships were lying off and on, and con- 
siderable trading was done with the natives, whom Cook 
found were advised of his visit to Kauai in the early 
part of the year; and, as indubitable proof of that fact, 
he states with regret that he observed that they had 
already been infected with the disease which his crew 
communicated to the Kauai women. In beating to wind- 
ward, Cook found himself on the 30th of November, off 
the north-east end of Maui^ Here more canoes came off 
trading, and KctUinwpuu came off on board. After Kola- 
niopm left the ship some six or eight natives remained, 
** who chose to remain on board," and whose double 
sailing- canoe, having arrived to attend them, was towed 
astern all night. That evening Cook discovered the island 
of Hawaii, and next morning his visitors left him and 
returned to Maui. Cook crossed the Hawaii channel, 
and hove-to off the Kohala coast on the evening of 
December ist. 

During the whole of the month of December Cook kept 
beating round the east side of Hawaii, frequently standing 
inshore and trading with the natives. On the 5 th of 
January 1779, Cook rounded the south cape of Hawaii, 
and on the 17th of that month he anchored in the bay of 
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Kealakeakua^ on the soutli-west side of the island, in the 
south Kona distnot 

The Hawaiian accounts are somewhat moie detailed, by 
stating that it was off the Tillage of Wailna, in the Kooku 
distnet^ that the Hawaiian chiefs came on board of Cook's 
ship and remained there that night. Although KoIbl^ 
niopuu was at Wailua at that time, yet no Hawaiian 
account mentions that he went on board personally ; ^ but 
they all concur that it was Kamehar/telta, afterwards king 
of Hawaii, who went on board and passed the night in 
Cook's ship ; and they state, moreover, that when the ships 
stood off to sea for the night and KamchaTneha did not 
return, a great wailing was set up ashore by Kalaniojmu 
and his retinue, thinking that Kanuhmneha had been 
abducted by the ship and was lost; and their joy was 
proportionately great when he returned the next day.^ 

The native accounts farther remark that the first place 
on Hawaii off which Cook stopped to trade after leaving 
Maui was near the village of Kuknipahu, in the district 
of North Kohala ; that crowds of people went off to see 
the vesseb and the wonders that they contained; that 
when the natives saw the sailors eating water-melons, — 
this fruit being unknown to them, — ^they fearfully ez- 
claimed^ " These men are gods indeed ; see them eating 
human flesh " (the meat of the melon), "and the £re bums 
in their mouths " (pipes or cigars). 

As Cook proceeded up the west side of Hawaii, along 

^ Ifc will be seen farther on that the ahips on the ocean and recover 

Captain King sajrs that, when they and bring back KamehaiMha and his 

had arrived at Kealakeakua, he recog> company, is possibly tme in the maiii, 

nised KcUaniopuu as one of those but confused us to time and detail. 

Hawaiian chiefs that had come on Oook expressly states that after Ka- 

bottrd off tho east rad of Maoi. S. laniopvu left, six «r eisht of his 

M. Kamakua states that Kalaima- company remained on bond, imd 

mahu, the brother of Kamehameha that "a double sailing-canoe came 

and maternal grandfather of the late soon after to attend upon them, 

Idng LumiUOf wm om of those who wUoh ire towed •atom all night." 

stayed on hoaid that night. That prohahly was the canoe which 

^ The native account that KaUi' Kalaniopuu sent off under KepaO' 

niopuu sent Kepaaiani with a smart Uxni to bring Kamehameha back. 
«Mioe and eix pkliHd warn to hunt vp 
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the Kona coast, the populousneaa of the countiy and the 

abundance of provisions surprised and delighted him. 
This is what lie says in his journal, as on the i6th of 
January he approached tlie bay of Kealakeakua : — 

** At daybreak on the i6th, seeing the appearance of a 
bay, I sent Mr. Bligh, with a boat from each ship, to 
examine it, being at this time three leagues off. Canoes 
now began to arrive from all parts ; so that before ten 
o'clock there were not fewer than a thousand about the 
two ships, most of them crowded with people, and well 
laden with hogs and other productions of the island. We 
had the most satisfying proof of their friendly intentions; 
* lor we did not see a single person who had with him a 
weapon of any sort. Trade and cariosity alone had 
brought them off. Among such numbers as we had at 
times on board, it is no wonder that some should betray 
a thievish disposition. One of our visitors took out of 
the ship a boat's rudder. He was discovered, but too late 
to recover it. I thought this a good opportunity to show 
these people the use of firearms ; and two or three mus- 
quets, and as many four-pounders, were fired over the 
canoe which carried off the rudder. As it was not 
intended that any of the shot should take effect, the 
surrounding multitude of natives seemed rather more 
surprised than frightened." 

After anchoring and mooring his ships on January 17th, 
Cook's journal continues : — " The ships continued to be 
much crowded with natives, and were surrounded by a 
multitude of canoes. I had nowhere in the course of my 
voyages seen so numerous a body of people assembled at 
one place. For besides those who had come off to us in 
canoes, all the shore of the bay was covered with specta- 
tors, and many hundreds were swimming round the ships 
like shoals of fish. We could not but be struck with the 
singularity of this scene ; and perhaps there were few on 
board who now lamented our having failed in our endea- 
vours to find a northern passage homeward last summer. 
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To this disappointment we owed our having it in oni power 
to revisit the Sandwich Islands, and to enrich onr voyage 
with a discoveij which, though the last, seemed in many 

respects to be the most important that had hitherto been 
made by Europeans throughout the extent of the Pacific 
Ocean." 

After Cook's ships had anchored, two chiefs, named 
J^alea and Kanina, came on board, and the former in- 
formed him that Kalajiiopuu, the king of Hawaii, was 
absent on Maui, but would be back in a few days, and 
he and Kanina appear to have made themselves service- 
able in keeping order among the natives and preventing 
tlie ships from being overcrowded. Another prominent 
man was also introduced to Cook by Falea, whose name 
was Koa, and was apparently the highest officiating 
priest of the place in the absence of the high-priest who 
accompanied KtdaniopuM}- Of this interview Captain 
King says:^ — ^" Being led into the cabin, he approached 
Captain Gook with great veneiation, and threw over his 
shoulders a piece of red doth, which he had broi^ht along 
n^th him. Then stepping a few paces back, he made an 
offering of a small pig which he held in his hand, while 
he pronounced a disconrse that lasted for a considerable 
time. This ceremony was frequently repeated during 
our stay at Owhyhee, and appeared to us, from many 
circumstances, to be a sort of religious adoration. Their 
idols we found always arrayed in red cloth in the same 
manner as was done to Captain Cook, and a small pjg 
was their usual ofTering to the Eatooasy ' 

That same afternoon Captain Cook landed and was 
received by Koay Falea, and a number of priests, who 
conducted him to the Heiau, just north of the Napoopoo 

1 There is no doubt thai AMiMW was the wn of ^oloae, wu witii fofani- 

fliB reoognised high-prieet ol JTo/ani* opuu on Maui, and dBointing priMt 

opuu ; where he waa, however, at the on that expedition* 

time of Cook's arrival at Keahkkea- * VoL ii p. 5. 

kon, in Msy to eaj. Mnlive * Hie divinitinfc, 
ooiuits MMrt that MUU or Pomt, 
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village and at the loot of the Pall^ Here the grtnd 
eeremoiiy of acknowledging Oodk as an incarnation of 
Lorn, to he wonhiped as such, and his installation, so to 
say, in the Hawaiian Pantheon took plaoe. The scene is 
so yiyidly descrihed by Captain King, that I need not 
apologise for its repetition here. Captain King says : * — 

** Before I proceed to relate the adoratiou that was 
paid to Captain Cook, and the peculiar ceremonies with 
which he was received on this fatal island, it will be 
necessary to describe the Morai, situated, as I have already 
mentioned, at the south side of the beach at KaJcooa 
(Kealakeakua). It was a square solid pile of stones, 
about forty yards long, twenty broad, and fourteen in 
height.^ The top was flat and well paved, and sur- 
rounded by a wooden rail, on which were fixed the skulls 
of the captives sacrificed on the death of their chiefs. 
In the centre of the area stood a minotis old building of 
wood, connected with the rail on each side by a stone wall, 
which divided the whole space into two parta On the 
side next the country were five poles, upward of twenty 
feet high, supporting an irregolar kind of scaffold ; on the 
opposite side toward the sea» stood two small houses with 
a covered communication. 

"We were conducted by Koah to the top of this pile 
by an easy ascent leading from the beach to the north- 
west corner of the area. At the entrance we saw two 
large wooden images, with features violently distorted, 
aad a long piece of carved wood of a conical form in- 
verted, rising from the top of their heads ; the rest was 
without form, and wrapped round with red cloth. We 
were here met by a tall young man with a long beard, 
who presented Captain Cook to the images, and after 

.1 neiimof fhkHMmi is A»imi i& p. S. 

It sacred ti» £oiio^ wd ite ndlW * It wm one of the ancient Heuma, 

may still be seen. By» notnncom- of a truncated pyramidal form, tbnt 

mone«j7rit</ecotyc,it«prieitB were the obtained before the southern migra- 

SmettukdmMfeooMteBtbfllieTmiii torjr peiU^S^ .^titilofv 
Gbpteia Oook^idffirtiljf with Xpimu 
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ehanting a Jdnd of hymziy in vbieh he was joined b j 
Koah, they led ns to that end of the Ucmi vheie the 
five poles were fixed. At the foot of them were twelve 
images ranged in a semieircnlar form, and before the 
middle figure stood a high stand or table, exactly resem- 
bling the WTiatta of Otaheiti, on which lay a putrid hog, 
and under it pieces of sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, 
plantains, and sweet potatoes. Koah having placed the 
Captain under the stand, took down the hog and held it 
toward him ; and after having a second time addressed 
him in a long speech, pronounced with much vehemence 
and rapidity, he let it fall on the ground and led h\m to 
the scaffolding, which they began to climb together not 
without great risk of falling. At this time we saw coming 
in solemn piooesaion, at the entranoe ol the top of tbe 
Mcrai, ten men canying a live hog and a large piece 
of red eloth. Being advanced a few paees, tbey stopped 
and prostiated themselves; and Kaiieekeea> the young 
man above mentioned^ went to them, and receiving the 
clotib» carried it to Koah» who wrapped it round the Cap* 
tain, and afterwards offered him the hog; which was 
brought by Saireekeea with the same ceremony. 

Whilst Captain Cook was aloft in this awkward situa* 
tion, swathed round with red doth, and with difficulty 
keeping his hold amongst the pieces of rotten scaffolding, 
Kaireekeea and Ivoah began their office, chanting some- 
times in concert and sometimes alternately. This lasted 
a considerable time; at length Koah let the hog droj^ 
-when he and the Captain descended together. He then 
led him to the images before mentioned, and having said 
something to each in a sneering tone, snapping his fingers 
at them as he passed, he brought him to that in the 
centre, which, from its being covered with red cloth, 
appeared to be in greater estimation than the rest. Before 
this figure he prostrated himself and kissed it, desiiing 
Captain Cook to do the same, who suffered himself to be 
directed by Koah throughout the whole of this ceremony. 
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" We were now led back to the other division of the 
Moral, where there was a space, ten or twelve feet square, 
sunk about three feet below the level of the area. Into 
this we descended, and Captain Cook was seated between 
two wooden idols, Koah supporting one of his arm8» whilst 
I was desired to support the other. At this time arrived 
a second procession of natives, canying a baked hog and 
a pudding, some bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and other vege- 
tables. When they approached us, Kaireekeea put himself 
at their head; and presenting the pig to Captdn Cook in 
the nsoal manner, began the same kind of chant as before, 
his companions making r^^ular responses. We observed 
that after every response their parts became gradually 
shorter, till, toward the close, Kaiieekeea's consisted of 
only two or three words, which the rest answered by the 
word Onmo. 

"When this offering was concluded, which lasted a 
quarter of an hour, the natives sat down fronting us, and 
began to cut up the baked hog, to peel the vegetables and 
break the cocoa-nuts ; whilst others employed themselves 
in brewing the Awa, which is done by chewing it in the 
same manner as at the Friendly Islands. Kaireekeea then 
took part of the kernel of a cocoa-nut, which he chewed, 
and wrapping it in a piece of cloth, rubbed with it the 
Captain's face, head, hands, arms, and shoulders. The Aim 
was then handed round, and after we had tasted it, Koah 
and Pareea began to pull the flesh of the hog in pieces, 
and to put it into our mouths. I had no great objection 
to being fed by Pareea, who was very cleanly in his person, 
but Captain Cook, who was served by Koah, recollecting 
the putrid hog, could not swallow a morsel; and his 
reluctance, as may be supposed, was not diminished when 
the old man, according to his own mode of civility, had 
chewed it for him. 

" When this last ceremony was finished, which Captain 
Cook put an end to as soon as he decently could, we 
quitted the Morai, after distributing amongst the people 
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some pieces of iron and other trifles, with which they 
seemed highly gratified. The men with wands conducted 
us to the hoats, repeating the same words as before. The 
people again retired, and the few that remained prostrated 
tiiemselyes as we passed along the shore. We immediately 
went on board, our minds full of what we had seen, and 
extremely well satisfied with the good dispositions of our 
new friends. The meanings of the various ceremonies 
with which we had been received, and which, on account 
of their novelty and singularity, have been related at 
length, can only be the subject of conjectures, and those 
uncertain and partial; they were, however, without doubt, 
expressive of high respect on the part of the natives ; and, 
so far as related to tlie person of Captain Cook, they seemed 
approaching to adoration/* 

In another place ^ Captain King, relating Captain Cook's 
visit to the habitations of the priests in the ne^bourhood 
of the observatory, says : — 

"On his aniyal at the beach, he was conducted to a 
sacred building called jSam-n<)-(7r0no, or the house of 
Onmo, and seated before the entrance^ at the foot of a 
wooden idol, of the same kind with those on the Jfbmt. 
I was here again made to support one of his arms, and 
after wrapping him in red cloth, Kaireekeea, accompanied 
by twelve priests, made an ofTeiing of a pig with the usual 
solemnities. The pig was then strangled, and a fire being 
kindled, it was thrown into the embers ; and after the hair 
was singed off, it was again presented, with a repetition 
of the chanting, in the manner before dLScribed. The 
dead pig "was then held for a short time under the Cap- 
tain's nose, after w^hich it was laid, with a cocoa-nut, at his 
feet, and the performers sat down. The awa was then 
brewed and handed round, a fat hog, ready dressed, was 
brought in, and w^e were fed as before. 

"During the rest of the time that we remained in the 
bay, whenever Captain Cook came on shore he was 

1 13-15, 

YOJL U. K 
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attended by one of those priests, who went before him, 
giving notice that the Orono had landed, and ordering the 
people to prostrate themselves. The same person also 
constantly accompanied him on the water, standing in the 
how of tiie boat with a wand in his hand, and giving 
notice of Mb approach to the natives, who were in canoea, 
on which they immediately left off paddling, and lay down 
on tlieir faces till he had passed. Whenever he stopped 
at the observatory, Eaireekeea and his brothers imme- 
diately made their appearance with hogs, cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit, &c., and presented thera with the usual solem- 
nities. It was on these occasions that some of the inferior 
chiefs frequently requested to be permitted to make an 
oflfering to the Ormio. When this \vas granted, they pre- 
sented the hog themselves, generally with evident marks 
of fear on their countenances, whilst Kaireekeea and the 
priests chanted their accustomed hymns.^ 
" The civilities of this society^ were not, however, con- 

1 One iA the formulated prayers noa I " Which may be iranilated aa 

or addresses with which the priests folloM'? : — "O Lono in heaven! y«a 

and others generally accosted Captain of the many shapes (or beings). Tbe 

Gook ilk bis eharaeter of Lono hu long elond, the short cloud, the elovd 

been preaerred by Ksmakaa, and I jntt peeping (over the horizon), the 

insert it here : — *' Ou man Kino e wide-spreading cloud, the contracted 

Lono i ka lauL He ao loa, he ao cloud in the heaven, (coming) from 

poko, he M> Uei, he eo halo, he ao ITliali; from M demele, from Kahiki, 

hoopu-a i ka lani, mai Uliuli, mai from TTIunui, from Hakalauai, from 

Helemele, mai Kahiki, mai Ulunui, the country of Lono situated in the 

mai Haehae, mai Omaokuululu, mai upper regions, in the hi-^h heavens, 

Hakalauai, mai ke aine o Lono i in iwoper older, in the fsmone iwder 

wahi aku ai i ka lewa nuu, i ka lewa of Leka. O Lalnhana, O Olepuu-ka- 

laui, i ka papa ka, i ka papa kukui honua; £h K-u, Eh Louo, Eh Kane, 

n Leksr-O Lalohsaa,— O Olepnn- ISh Eanaloa, Eh the god finom Ape- 

kahonua. E Ku, £ Lono, E Kane, palani of Apapanuu, from Kahiki 

K Kanaloa, E ke Akua mai ka Apa- east, from Kahiki west, hero is the 

p&lani o ka Apapauuu, mai Kahiki* sacrifice, here is the offering. Pre- 

kn, e Kahiki-moe, eie k» mohai, eia >erve theehief, preserve the worehip- 

ka alana; E ola i ke Alii, E ola i na itevi, and estahlish the dajr of lig^t 

pulapula, a kau a kau i ko ao mala- on the floating earth i Amen.* 

malama ia lana houua. Amama, ua - The priests. 

•The phrase, Amama, ua noa,'' invariably used at the conclusion of 
every Hawaiian heathen prayer, oorrespoads, iu so far, to the Chxistiaa 
Amen. LitenUy it meaae ** it le offered, the tabu ii taken off," or the 
ceremony ii ended. 
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fined to mere ceremony and parade. Our party on shore 
received from them every day a constant supply of hogs 
and vegetables, more than sufficient for our subsistence, 
and several canoes loaded with provisions were sent to 
the ships with the same punctuality. No return was ever 
demanded, or even hinted at in the most distant manner. 
Their presents were made with a regularity more like the 
discharge of a religious duty than the effect of mere 
liberality ; and whea we inquked at whose chaige all this 
manificence was displayed, we were told it was at the 
expense of a great man called Kaoo, the chief of the 
priests, and grandfather to Kaireekeea, who was at that 
time absent attending the king of the island.'' 

After these detailed accounts of the reception of Cook 
by the chiefs, priests, and common people, there can he no 
doubt that, so far as the latter were concerned, they looked 
upon him as a god, an **Jhm"^ possessed of hitherto 
unknown and tenibl^ powers of destruction, and of an 
inexhaustible mine of that metal which they so. highly 
coveted, accompanied by a crew of wonderful beings, 
" Kujnteu" of different colour, speech, and customs than 
their own, who had come from another and unknow^n 
Avorld, " Mai ka lewa mai." Coming to them from over 
the sea, and apparently having the thunder and the 
lightning at his command, no wonder that the natives 
regarded Captain Cook as an avatar of the s^reat Lono- 
noho-ik a-wai of their religious creed, whose attributes may 
be found described in the chant of the deluge (see vol i. 
pp. 93, 94), and their adoration was as natural as it was 
spontaneous, and their gifts " more like the discharge of a 
religious duty," as Captain King expresses it. But that 

^ It should be borne in mind tliat also, as Judge Andrews says in his 

to the hentlien Hawaiian the word Hawaiian Dictionary, ** applied to 

Akua did not convey the same lofty artificial objects, the nature and pro« 

the wofd Ood or Deity does perties o( which HmiUna did noi 

tiitlM Cbristiaa. To the Hawaiians understand, as the movement of a 

the word Akua expressed the idea of watch, a compass, the self-striking of 

any supernatural being, the object of a clock, &c" For etymology of the 

f aw or of w«»Ediifw Tliis term wm word Ahta^ tee AppM^ K<>» 4* 
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Captain Cook should have permitted himself to foster and 
keep up that delusion into which the natives had natnially 
fallen, by complacently receiving and assisting at the 
adoration which he must have perceived and known was 

only intended for the Divine Being, however gross the 
native conception of that Being might have been, that is 
the great blot which some of Cook's critics, native and 
foreign, Malo, Dibble, and Jarves, have thrown upon his 
character, and, penetrating the designs of Providence, they 
have not failed to consider his violent death as an act of 
Divine punishment. 

Can nothing be said for Captain Cook against this 
terrible charge of self-deification ? 

That intelligent men, writing long after the event, when 
the religious customs and modes of thought of the natives 
were well understood and their intentions in the matter 
were well known, would not have lent themselves to 
« perform a part in this heathen farce," as Jarves calls it, 
is perfectly intelligihle ; hut that, hef ore giving their ver- 
dict, they should not have heen ahle to place themselves in 
the position of Cook, who was ignorant of those customs 
and modes of thought, and naturally enough construed 
their intentions as those of goodwill, respect, andMendship, 
is a lamentable defect in a critic, the more so when the 
object of his criticism is dead and cannot reply to the 
charge, and has left uo TnLiteiials for his friends from which 
to argue what his own construction of the affair might 
have been. To Captain King, who seems to have been 
not only a kinder man but also a gentleman of finer sus- 
ceptibilities than Captain Cook, these ceremonies " seemed 
approaching to adoration," though he had no doubt that 
on the part of the natives they were " expressive of high 
respect ; " and so little did even he perceive the blasphemous 
act of self-deification in what transpired, that he actually 
took an active part in the performance, not exactly under- 
standing *'the meaning of the various ceremonies," hut 
certainly , not apprehending that a damaging judgment 
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V^onld be passed upon Captain Oook or lumself for so 
doing. 

If we now look back to p. i6i, and see what CSook bimsdf 
says of his reception on Eauai, we find that he had been 
the recipient of " much the same ceremonies on such occa«> 
sions at the Society and other islands.** To him, then, 

this prostration of bodies, offerings of pigs, chanting of 
hymns, &c., of which he understood nothing, were no new 
things, for he had seen them on Kauai and elsewhere, and, 
though details might vary, they were substantially " mucli 
the same," and to him they were apparently only significant 
of respect and friendship. 

"The apology of expediency," which Jarves^ says has 
been offered, has then no room in the argument. It was 
never offered by Cook or King, and its admission would 
imply a consciousness of the infraction of a moral duty in 
that respect which neither Cook nor King were ever 
conscious of or ever admitted. Captain Cook committed 
several errors in his intercourse with the natives, and 
their consequences proved fatal to him; but I think that 
a candid posterity, judging him as his contemporaries 
would have judged him, will acquit him of a wilful 
assumption of divine honours or of a conscious participa- 
tion in his own deification. 

The native accounts relate what Captain Oook apparently 
was not aware of, viz., that when the ships arrived at 
Kealakeakua, the bay was under a tabu, the festival days 
connected with the ancient celebration of the new year 
not having as yet expired. But as his fame had preceded 
liim throughout the gi'oup, and Cook himself was looked 
upon as a god (an Akua) and his ships as temples {Ilciau), 
the priests and chiefs who governed in the bay in the 
absence of Kalaniopuu proclaimed an exception to the 
tabu in the matter of the ships of the newcomers — a 
lucky thought, a well-timed compromise to gratify their 
curiosity and soothe their consciences ; for most assuredly 

^ Hittoiy of tlMHmraiiliUBdi, p. 5^ 
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'without some sucli arrangement not a single canoe would 
have dared to ripple the quiet waters of the bay. 

The bnamesB of leondtiiig the shipe, caulking their sides, 
erecting an olwerratoiy ashoie, salting pork for ships' stores, 
mending sails, was now proceeded with, and eyeiy 
assistance the natives possihLy could give was unhesitat- 
ingly and liberally given. 

On the 24th Januaiy Kak m ofm returned from Maui, 
and one of his first acts was to put a talm on the bay, no 
canoes being allowed to leave the beach. All that day no 
vegetables were brought on board as usual. After a week 
of feasting and plenty, a day of fasting caused considerable 
disappointment and irritation among the ships' companies. 
As a specimen of the inconsiderate and overbearing^ man- 
ner in which the foreigners returned the unbounded 
liberality and kindness of the natives when their wants 
and desires were in the least crossed, the following remarks 
of Captaiu King may illustrate. After mentioning the 
fact of the tabu having been laid on the bay, he says ^ 
" TJie next morning, therefore, they (the ships' crews) en- 
deavoured, both by threats and promises, to induce the 
natives to come alongside; and as some of them were at 
last venturing to put off, a chief was observed attempting 
to drive them away. A musquet was immediately fired 
over his head to make him desist^ which had the desired 
effect, and refreshments were soon after purchased as usual. 
In the afternoon Tereeoboo" {Kalaniopuu) *' arrived, and 
visited the ships in a private manner, attended only by 
one canoe, in which were his wife and children. He 
stayed on board till near ten o'clock, when he returned to 
the village of Kowrowa" (Kaawaloa). 

On the 26Lh January Kalaniopuu made a formal state 
visit to the ships, and I again quote from Captain King : — 

" About noon, the king, in a large canoe, attended by 
two others, set out from the village, and paddled toward 
the ships in great state. Their appearance was grand and 

^ Tel. iiL p. i6b 
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magmficent In the first canoe wb Tereeoboo and his 
chiefs, diessed in their rich feathered doaks and helmets, 
and anned with long speais and daggers ; in the second 
came the renerable Kaoo,^ the chief of the priests, and his 
brethren^ with their idols displayed on red cloth. These 
idols were busts of a gigantic size, made of wickerwork, 
and curiously covered with small feathers of various 
colours, wrought in the same manner with their cloaks. 
Their eyes were made of large pearl-oysters, w^ith a hlack 
nut fixed in the centre; their mouths were set with a 
double row of the fangs of dogs, and, together with the 
rest of their features, were strangely distorted. The third 
canoe was £dled with hogs and various sorts of vegetables. 
As they went along, the priests in the centre canoe sung 
their hymns with great solemnity; and after paddling 
round the ships, instead of going on board, as was 
expected, they made toward the shore at the beach where 
we were stationed. 

''As soon as I saw them approaching, I ordered out 
our little guard to receive the king ; and Captain Cook, 
perceiving that he was going on shore, followed him, and 
arrived nearly at the same time. We conducted them 
into the tent, where they had scarcely been seated, when 
the king rose up, and in a very graceful manner threw 
over the Captain's shoulders the cloak he himself wore, 
put a feathered helmet upon his head, and a curious fan 
into his hand. He also spread at his feet five or six other 
cloaks, all exceedingly beautiful and of the greatest value. 
His attendants then brought four very large hogs, with 
sugar-canes, cocoa-nuts, and bread-fruit ; and this part of 
the ceremony was concluded by tlie king's exchanging 
names with Captain Cook, which amongst all the islanders 

1 Aa the native testimony is con- another name or sobriquet of Holoae, 

oarreDt aud clear that Holoac was given to the foreignera instead of the 

the high-priest of KalaniopuUf at ordinary and well-known Holoae. 

WmI during the latter years of hia Soeh tran8pori,ti<ni« and ohangM of 

reign, and attended him in his expe- names in the same person were Mid 

ditions to Maui in 1776-78, it is are of frequent oocurrenoe. 
pouiU* tbat f 000 might hare been 
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of the Pacific Ocean is esteemed the strongest pledge of 
friendship. A procession of priests, with a venerable old 
personage at their head, now appealed, followed by a long 
train of men leading laige hogs, and others canying 
plantains, sweet potatoes, &c. By the looks and gestures 
of Eaireekeea, I immediately knew the old man to be the 
chief of the priests before mentioned, on whose bounty we 
had so long subsisted. He held a piece of red doth in his 
hands, which he wrapped round Captain Cook's shoulders, 
and afterward presented him with a small pig in the usual 
form. A seat was then made for him next to the king, 
after which Kaireekeea and his followers hegan their 
ceremonies, Kaoo and the chiefs joining in the responses. 

** I was surprised to see, in the person of this king, the 
same infirm and emaciated old man that came on board the 
* llesolution' when we were off the north-east side of the 
island of Mowee ; and we soon discovered amongst his 
attendants most of the persons who at that time had 
xemained'with ns all night. Of this number were the two 
yoimger sons of the king,^ the eldest of whom was sixteen 
years of age, and his nephew, Maiha-maiha,' whom at first 
we had some difficulty in recollecting, his hair bemg 
plastered over with a dirty brown paste and powder, 
which was no mean height^ung to the most savage &ce 
I ever beheld. 

*'As soon as the formalities of the meeting weie over, 
Captain Cook carried Tereeoboo, and as many chiefe as 

the pinnace could hold, on board the * Resolution.' They 

were received with every mark of respect that could be 
shown them; and Captain Cook, in return for the 
feathered cloak, put a linen shirt on the king, and girt 
his own hanger round him. The ancient Kaoo and about 
half a dozen more old chiefs remained on shore, and took 
up their abode at the priests' houses. During all this 
time not a canoe was seen in the bay, and the natives 

^ Kaom KitaMUk tad JTeoiia JPteole^ sons of folmtcgniti and KmnAtgptiUL 
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^iiher kept within 'their huts or lay prostrate on the 
ground. Before the king left the ' Besolntion/ Captain 
Cook obtained leave for the natives to come and trade 
with the ships as nsaal; but the women, for what reason 

we could not learn,^ still continued under the effects of 
the tabu ; that is, were forbidden to stir from home or 
to have any communication with us." 

When Captain Clarke of the " Discovery " paid his visit 
to Kalaniopuu on shore,* he was received with the same 
formalities as were observed with Captain Cook, and on 
his coming away, though the visit was quite unexpected, 
he received a present of thirty large hogs, and as much 
fruit and roots as his crew could consume in a week.^ 

When the scientific members of the voyage started for 
an excursion into the interior of the island, we are told 
" that it afforded Kaoo a fiesh opportunity of showing 
his attention and generosity. For as soon as he was 
infonned of their departure, he sent a large supply of 
provisions after them, together with orders that the inhar- 
bibants of the country through which they were to pass 
should give them every assistance in their power. And 
to complete the delicacy and disinterestedness of his con- 
duct, even the people he employed could not be prevailed 
on to accept the smallest present." * • 

Again, the day before their departure from the bay, 
KcUanioptiu gave them another large present of hogs and 

* The reason was not far to search, which he says took on Kauai. And 

While the fame of Oook had spread when it was left to the soyereign of 

thnmglumtihe group, the dia«M« eon- the iiUnd to proteet hie people as 

neeted with hit Mrival at Kauai had best he eonld, his act, instead of 

also fipread ; and when Kalaniopuu, awakening reflection and suggesting 

on his return from Maui, found the the cause, became a subject of won« 

womeik reedved bj buidiede at a der. Neither Oook nor King leem to 

time on hoard the ships, he took the have felt the quiet rebuke implied 

only course left him, though, alasl by the tabu being laid on the women, 

too late to restrict the evil. It ie * When at Kaawaloa, Kalaniopuu 

■omewhat remarkable that on hie divelt at AwiUinJCSNMPeaJleirftt'tiiliAe 

arrival at Hawaii, neither Cook nor on Hanamua. 

King make the slightest mention of * Vol. iii. p. 33. 

having taken any nanlRr preeantkiui * Ibid* 
afeintt the spveading of the diieaae, 
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vegetables. Captain King says, "We were astonished 
at the value and magnitude of this present^ which far 
exceeded ever}'thing of the kind we had seen, either at 
the Friendly or Society Islands." ^ 

And bow did Captain Cook requite this boundless 
hospitality, that never once made default during his long 
stay of seventeen days in Kealakeakua Bay, these mag- 
nificent presents of immense value, this delicate and 
spontaneous attention to his eveiy want, this friendship 
of the chiefs and priests, this f riendlmess of the conmua 
people ? By imposing on their good nature to the utmost 
limit of its ability to respond to the greedy and constant 
calls of their new friends ; by sViooting at one of the king's 
officers for endeavouring to enforce a hiw of the land, an 
edict of his sovereign that happened to be unpalatable 
to the newcomers, and caused them some temporary 
inconvenience after a week's profusion and unbridled 
license ; by a liberal exliibition of his force, and the meanest 
display of his bounty ; by giving the king a linen shirt 
and a cutlass in return for feather cloaks and helmets, 
which, irrespective of their value as insignia of the 
highest nobility in the land, were worth singly at least 
from five to ten thousand doUais, at present price of the 
feathers, not counting the cost of manufacturing; by a 
reckless disregard of the proprieties of ordinary inteicouise, 
even between civilised and savage man, and a wanton 
insult to what be reasonably may have supposed to have 
been the religious sentiments of his hosts.' 

^ Vol. iii. p. 29. foand myself mistaken. Not the 

' Captnin Ck>ok being in want of slightest surprisA was expressed at 

fuel for the ships, tent Captain King the application, Mid the wood was 

to *' treat with the priests for the readily given, even without stipulat- 

porehase of the rail thai snirounded ing for aayilung in return. " But 

th« top of the MonL" Bling says when the sailors carried off, not only 

(vol. iii. p. 25), " I had ai first some the railing of the temple, hut alto the 

doubt about the decency of this pro- idols of tlie goda within it, even the 

posal, and was apprehensive that even large-hearted patience of Kaoo gare 

the hare mention of it might be con- up, and he meekly requested that the 

■ideied hj them as a piece of shock- central idol at leust might be restored, 

ing impiety. In this, however, I Captain King failed to peroeive tliat 
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It is mncli to be regretted that no acts of kindness, 
benevolence, or sympathy, or any endeayours to amelio- 
rate the material or mental condition of his generous 
hosts, have been recorded to relieve the dark, harsh, 

greedy, and imperious traits of Captain Cook's character, 
which his stay at Hawaii indelibly impressed on the 
memory of the natives. To them he was a god or the 
incarnation of a god, no doubt, but a god to be feared, not 
loved, and from whose further visits they devoutly prayed 
to be delivered. To use a common expression, he " wore 
out his welcome," a fact of which Captain King appa- 
rently became sensible when he wrote as follows : — 

^ Tereeoboo and his chiefs had for some days past been 
-very inquisiliye about the time of our departur^. This 
circumstance had excited in me a great curiosity to know 
^bat opinion this people had formed of us, and-what were 
their ideas respecting the cause and object of our voyage. 
I took some pains to satisfy myself on these points, but 
could never learn anything further than that they ima- 
gined we came from some country where provisions had 
failed, and that our visit to them was merely for the 
purpose of filling our bellies. Indeed, the meagre ap- 
pearance of some of our crew, the hearty appetites with 
which we sat down to their fresh provisions, and our 
great anxiety to purchase and carry off as much as we 
. were able, led them naturally enough to such a conclusion. 
To these may be added a circumstance which puzzled 
them exceedingly, our having no women with us, together 
with our quiet conduct and un warlike appearance. It 

the concession of the priests was that they exhibited no resentment at the 

of a devotee to his anint. The priests request, the want of delicacy and 

would not sell their religioiiB emblema contideTatioii on the part . of Captain 

and belongings for "thirty pieces of Cook is none the less glaiing. After 

silTer" or any remuneration, but they his death, and when the illusion of 

"were willing to offer up the entire godship had subsided, his spoliation 
Heian, and tiitiiiMlTW <m the top of the Tory Heiau in whioh he had 

it» as a holocauat to LonOj if he had been deified, was not one of the least 

requested it. So long as Cook was of the grievances which native aiuial* 

regarded as a god in their eyes, they ists laid up against him. 
eonld not refuse him. And though 
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was ridiculous enough to see them stioldiig the sides and 
patting the bellies of the sailon (who weie certainly 
much improved in the sleekness of their looks during our . 
short stay in the island), and telling them, partly by signs 
and partly by words, that it was time for them to go, but 
if they would come again the next bread-fruit season, they 
should be better able to supply their wants. We had 
now been sixteen days in the bay, and if our enonnous 
consumption of hogs and vegetables be considered, it need 
not be wondered that they should wish to see us take our 
leave. It is very probable, however, that Tereeoboo had 
no other view in his inquiries at present than a desire to 
make sufficient preparation for dismissing us with pre- 
sents suitable to the respect and kindness with w^hich 
lie had received us. For, on our telling him that we 
should leave the island on the next day but one, we 
observed that a sort of proclamation was immediately 
made through the villages, to require the people to bring 
in their hogs and vegetables for the king to present to 
the OroTio on his departure." 

On the 4th of Februsxy 1779, tiie ships being ready. 
Cook left Kealakeakua Bay to visit and explore the lee- 
ward side of the group. When abreast of Eawuhae Bay, 
on February 6th, which Captain King writes " Too-yah- 
yah," he says that they saw "to the north-esst several 
fine streams of water," ^ and a boat was sent ashore to 
look for an anchorage, but could not find any suitable 
watering-place. 

On the 8th of February the ships encountered a gale, 

^ Captain Vancouver, if I remem- must have been an ordinary feature 

ber correctly, also speaki of streams of the landscape. It is possible that 

of raming water in ike neighbour^ eSoee tliat time vnreoorded earth- 

liood of Kawaihae. lam not aware quakes and the terribly wai^teful 

of any stream row coming down to destruction of the forests in the 

the seashore, unless in extraordinary interior may have diverted and dried 

heavy frealieia; and as no extra- up the itreami that fertfliaed tho 

ordinary southerly storm occurred lower slopes of the ICohala mountains 

wliile the ships were lying at Eeala- and gladdened the eight of traOiient 

koukua, those streams that Cook saw UAVigtt.ors. 
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dnriog which the fishes of the fore masthead gave way, 
and it became neoessaiy to seek a port where to repair 
. the damage. After some consideration it was resolved 
to return to Kealakeakua^ and on the i ith FehruaiT' the 
ships anchored again in nearly their former position. 

On this occasion their reception was not of that bois- 
terous jubilant kind as on their former visit, an ominous 
silence reigned along the shore, and not a canoe came off 
to the ships. A boat sent ashore to inquire the reason, 
soon returned and informed Captain Cook that Kalani- 
opuu was absent and had left the bay under tabu. How- 
ever, the injured mast was sent ashore, carpenters and 
sailmakers set to work, the observatory erected anew on 
the ground formerly occupied on the south side of the 
bay. The priests still remained friendly, and, for the 
protection of the workmen and their tools, tabued the 
place where they were at work. 

There can be no doubt that during the absence of the 
ships reflection had sobered the judgment of the natives, 
and measurably cooled their enthusiasm. When the 
excitement of the novel^ had subsided, it was found that 
the visit of Lono and his crews had been a tremendous 
drain on their.alimentaiy resources, for which their only 
equivalents were some scraps of iron, a few hatchets and 
knives. But another, and perhaps a principal, reason of 
their waning friendliness is probably correctly expressed 
by the native historian, D. Malo, when he says, " The long 
and amorous intercourse of the foreigners with the women, 
and the great liking which some of the women had taken 
to the foreigners, was the reason why the men became 
opposed to Lono and his whole crew of foreigners." 
Another fact tended not a little to weaken the dread 
with which the natives had at first beheld the foreigners — 
the death from sickness and funeral on shore of one of the 
seamen. However firm their opinion might have been 
about Cook and his being a god — the Lonoot their ancient 
creed— yet it was evident that Lano's companions, how- 
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ever wonderful in otiber respects^ were mortals like them- 
aelves, that could be reached hy aickneaa and aubdned by 
death. From aoch or similar mingled motives the condnet 
of the natives had become, if not actually hostile, yet 
troublesome and defiant. The return of the ships was not 
viewed with pleasure, and the Hl-wiU d the natives, and 
their readiness to measure themselves with the foreigners 
in actual combat, did not wait long for an opportunity 
to manifest itself. 

On the 1 2th of February Kalaniopuv, returned to the 
bay, the tabii was taken off, and he visited Captain Cook 
on board. It cannot now be positively known whether 
Kalaniopuu personally shared in the unfriendly and jealous 
feeling entertained by his subordinate chiefs and the 
common people. If he did, he knew how to dissemble ; 
but it is due to the memory of Kalaniopuu to state that 
no act of his has been recorded that would indicate that 
he was not as loyal and liberal on the second visit of 
Cook to the bay as on the first The priests also remained 
friendly to Cook; to his officers and men, althou^ their 
friendi^p was badly requited. 

In the afternoon of the 13th February a watering-party 
belonging to the " Discovery " was interrupted and impeded 
by some of the chiefs, who had driven away the natives 
engaged in assisting the sailors to roll the casks to the 
shore. When informed of this. Captain King immediately 
went to the watering-place. On seeing him approach, the 
natives threw away the stones with which they had armed 
themselves. After remonstrating with the chiefs, they 
drove away the crowd that had collected at the prospect 
of an affray, and the watering-party were no more molested. 

On the events which followed this first attempt of the 
natives to resist and defy the foreigners there are three 
independent sources of information. Pirst, Captain King's 
continuation of Captain Cook's journal of the " Voyage to 
the Pacific Ocean/' voL iii. ; second, Ledyard's life, by 
Sparks; and, third, the native reminiscences as recorded 
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by D. Malo, Sw Dibble, and S. M. Kamakau. The main 
facts are tbe same with all these authorities, though each 
one sapplies details that are omitted or unknown to the 
others. Captain King receiyed his information, where he 
"was not personally present, from lieutenant Philips and 
others who accompanied Cook ashore on that ill-fated 
14th of February, Ledyard professes to have been one 
of the company who went ashore with Cook, and was an 
eye-witness to the whole affray. Malo, Dibble, and 
Kamakau obtained tlieir information from some of the 
high chiefs who were present at the time and formed the 
" Ai-alo" (court circle) of Kalaniopiiu. There are a few 
discrepancies between King's and Ledy aid's accounts, but 
they are not very material, and may be owing to want of 
correct information on the one part, and to exaggeration 
and a confused memor}' on the other, whose memoirs were 
only written years after the event 

Among these Tarions versions of the same melancholy 
event and the causes that led to it, I prefer to follow the 
compilation of the native authorities as prepared by Bev. 
Sheldon Dibble in his " Histoiy of the Sandwich Islands," 
printed at Labainaluna, 1843, aS the least inflated and 
]jrobably most correct account that can now be obtained. 
Mr. Dibble says : — 

" Some men of Captain Cook used violence to the canoe 
of a certain young chief whose name was Palca. The 
chief making resistance, was knocked down by one of the 
white men with a paddle. 

" Soon after, PcUea ^ stole a boat from Captain Cook's 

1 This was tho same Palea who during the night aftei the above fraca?, 

from the first had beea the constant, the night of the 13th February, that 

kind, md oUlgiiig friend of Oaptein tlio eutter of tho "Diioorery" was 

Cook and all the foreiguors, and who, stolon from her mooring, aa King 

only the day before Cook's death, himself admits, "by Palea's people, 

had saved the crew of the pinnace of very probably in revenge for the blow 

tlM^BMoIvtiMi" from b^ng timed ilist luid been giTon Um,* md not bj 

to death 1^ the natives, exuspemted Palea himself. The boat had been 

at tlio bratal and insolent manner in taken to Onooli, a couple of miles 

whioh PaUa had been treated by an higher up the coast, and there broken 

ofBoer of tho ** I>iieoT«i7." It wtm to pieoce. 
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ship. The theft may be imputed to revenge, or to a desire 
to obtain the iron fastenings of the boat. 

*' Captain Cook commanded Kalamopm, the king of the 
island, to make search for tiie boat and restore it The 
king conld not restore it, for tbe natiyes had aheadjr 
broken it in pieces to obtain the nails, which were to them 
the articles of the greatest value. 

** Captain Cook came on shore with armed men to take 
the king on board, and to keep him there as security till 
the boat sliould be restored. 

" In the meantime was acted the consummate folly and 
outrageous tyranny of placing a blockade upon a heathen 
bay, which the natives could not possibly be supposed 
either to understand or appreciate. The large cutter and 
two boats from the * Discovery ' had orders to proceed to 
the mouth of the bay, form at equal distances across, and 
prevent any communication by water from any other part 
of the island to the towns within the bay, or from within 
to those without. 

" A canoe came from an afi^oining district, bound within 
the bay. In the canoe were two chiefs of some rank, 
Kiikuhaupio and Kalvam?- The canoe was fired upon from 
one of the boats, and Kalwm was killed. KMkaiiiipio 
made the greatest speed till he reached the place of the 
king, where Captain Cook also was, and communicated 
the intelligence of the death of the chief. The attendants 
of the king were enraged, and showed signs of hostility ; 
but were restrained by the thought that Captain Cook was 
a god.2 At that instant a warrior, with a spear in his 
hand, approached Captain Cook, and was heard to say 
that the boats in the harbour had killed his brother, and 

1 Kekuhaupio was the great warrior Ktilimu was the brother of Palea, but 

chief under Kalaniopuu who had I have been nnable to traee their 

intlniefted JTaMdUmidka in all the pedigrM. 

Martial «E«rei>e8 of the time. He * King mentioni that whon Kal- 

was the Bon-in-law of the high-priest aniopuu manifested a wiUingneM to 

Holoat, and his daughter KaiLipa- go on board the " Beaolution " with 

Mkm waa tiM gnat-gnodmoihor Captein Oodl^ and hia two youifar 

tha pTMeat Hon. Mw. Panahj Blihopb aooa iiwa alxaiklj in tha i^anMi^ Ua 
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lie would be revenged. Captain Oook, from his enraged 
appearance and that of the multitude, was suspicious of 
him, and fired upon him with his pistol. Then followed 
a scene of confusion, and in the midst of it Captain Cook 
being hit with a stone, and perceiving the man who threw 
it, shot him dead. He also struck a certain chief with his 
sword whose name was Kalaiiiutnokalwowaha} The chief 
instinctively seized Captain Cook with a strong hand, 
desii^niing merely to hold him, and not to take his life, 
for he supposed him to be a god, and that he could not 
die. Captain Cook struggled to free himself from the 
grasp, and as he was about to fall uttered a groan. The 
people immediately exclaimed, * He groans — ^he is not a 
god,' and instantly slew him. Such was the melancholy 
death of Captain Cook. 

" Immediately the men in the boat commenced a delibe- 
rate fire upon the crowd. They had refrained in a measure 
before for fear of killing their captain. Many of the 
natives were killed. In vain did the ignorant natives 
hold up their frail leaf-mats to ward ofif the bullets. 
They seemed to imagine that it was the fire from the guns 
that was destructive, for they not only shielded themselves 
with mats, but took constant care to keep them wet. 
Soon round-shot from one of the ships was fired into the 
middle of the crowd, and both the thunder of the cannon 
and the effects of the shot operated so powerfully that 
it produced a precipitate retreat from the shore to the 
mountains. 

" The body of Captain Cook was carried into the interior 
of the island, the bones secured according to their custom, 
and the liesh burnt in the fire. The heart, liver, &c., of 

wife, whom King mUs Kanee-Kab- seen hereafter that Kalola and her 

areea, came along, and with tears son Kiwalao WOtt jgnhtiHf OB Maul 

and entreatiea besought him not to at this time. 

go on tKNod." The hdy't name mm > He was alto Icnown bj the name 

KanekapoUif referred to in a previous of Kanaina, and from him the late 

note. S. M. Kamakau states that Charles Kanaina, father of the late 

the lady was Kalola^ another of King Luaalilo, received his name. 
X<atmiiiepKM*$ wivee; Imt it wfll be 

vol* IL N 
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Captain C!ook ireie stolen and eaten bj some hungry 
childzen, who mistook them in th^ night for the inwards 
of a dog. The names of the cbildren were Xupa, MokooU^ 
and KoMmkokofAe. These men are now all dead. The last 
of the nnmher died two years since at the station of Lshaina. 
Some of the bones of Captain Cook were sent on board his 
ship, in compliance with the urgent demands of the officers, 
and some were kept by the priests as objects of worship." * 

The other side of the bay, where the carpenters and 
sailmakers were at work, and where the observatory was 
erected, and where Captain King was in charge, shared 
also in the confusion, strife, and bloodshed which had 
been enacted at Kaawaloa.- Protected by Kaoo and the 
priests, the injured mast, the instruments at the observa- 
tory, and the ships' artisans, returned on board unhurt. 
Negotiations were entered into for the recoveiy of die 
bodies or bones of Captain Cook and the four marines 
that had been killed in the afi&ay at Kaawaloa, and the 
ships, finding their situation precarious, condnded to pro- 
cure a supply of water and leave the bay. The watering, 
however, was not suffered to proceed unmolested. The 
throwing of stones by the natives was at first responded 
to by the musquets of the foreigners, by the guns from the 
ships, and finally by burning the village of Kapoopoo,^ in 
which conflagration the houses of the friendly and faithful 
priests were destroyed. 

*'0n the evening of the 1 8th February," Captain King 
writes, " a chief called Eappo,* who had seldom visited us, 

^ Or, M I have heard native autho- tb« highest rank. Of the merely 

rities sugfgost, as objects of revensfe. wounde<l no account was made, 

for the purpose of makiag lish-hooks ** A cocoa-nut tree is still standing 

or ftnrowoheadi of thorn. aeor tiie hmdiog^phMO at Napoopoo 

' Eling reports that he learned from wliose trunk was pierced through anci 

some of the priests that seveateen through by one of the caanon-halls 

natives were killed in the aetion at fired on this occasion. The hole made 

Kaawaloa, where Cook fell, of whom hy the ball has never closed np. A 

ftvo were chiefs, and that eight natives melancholy souvenir of Lono's visit, 

were killed at the observatory at * I am unable to ascertain the pro* 

l^apoopoo, thrM of whom wm of par same of this ohie^ Ciptaia 

"Km^u orthognphjr mwt be wnog; 
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but whom we knew to be a man of the very first conse- 
quence, carae with presents from Tereeoboo to sue for 
peace. These presents were received, and he was dis- 
missed with tlie same answer which had before been 
given, that until the remains of Captain Cook should be 
restored, no peace Mould be granted. We learned from 
this person that the flesh of all the bodies of our people, 
together with the bones of the trunks, had been burnt ; 
that the limb bones of the marines had been divided 
among the inferior chiefs, and that those of Captain Cook 
had been disposed of in the following manner : — The head 
to a great chief called Kahoo-opeou,^ the hair to Maia- 
maia, and the legs» thighs, and arms to Tereeoboo." 

The fact that Kami^imMha, was a party to the division 
of these sad relics of Oaptain Cook is of itself no proof 
that he was directly or indirectly a leader or a prominent 
actor in the fatal a&ay at Kaawaloa. But the careful 
historian will not fail to note what Captains Portlock and 
Dizon^ who were the first foreigners that arrived at 
Hawaii after the death of Captain Cook, and who had 
been with Cook on his last disastrous voyage, say of 
Kamehameha ; that he declined to visit their ships when 
anchored in Kealakeakua Bay, from apprehension that 
they had come to avenge the death of Captain Cook, in 
regard to which Portlock expressly says,^ that " Kmnc- 
hameha took an active part in the unfortunate affray 
which terminated in the much-lamented death of Captain 
Cook." And again, in the " Voyage of Jolin Meares," who 
visited the islands the next year after Captain Portlock, 
we are told that Kamehameha took no common pains to 
persuade Captain Douglas that Tereeoboo was poisoned 

^ I Mm equally unable to give the waii Islaodlt" nwntionB that *' Liho- 

Correct name of tbia cbief, unless, liho ' (the son of Kamehameha I.) is 

whicli ia probable from bia known said to have carried a portion of them 

position as Kakuiit^mu*i genaralia- (tha bonaa of Oook) to England, and 

Kimo, it was Kekuhaupio above re< to have presented one of tha tad 

ferrcd to. " Maia-ninia," who got relics to the widow of Cook, 
the hair, is evidently Kamehameha. ^ Voyage Bound the World, by 

Jamt, ia Ua **Hiatoi7of the H»- ForiM, 1786^ p. 61. 
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for having encoura'^jed tlie natives to the murder of 
Captain Cook.^ What grounds Portlock had for the 
assertion that lie makes are not stated. He may have 
spoken of his own personal knowledcfc, having attended 
Cook on his last visit to these islands, or he may have 
expressed what was the current opinion at the time. 
What motive Kanuhameha might have had in endeavour- 
ing to impose upon Captain Douglas by the story of 
Kalaniopuu having been poisoned by the revolted chiefs 
for mnrdering Captain Cook can only be surmised from 
concunent circumstances. Certain it is, if Meares' repre- 
sentation of the conversations between Kamthanuika and 
Captain Douglas is correct, that Kamekameka, knowingly 
told Captain Douglas three distinct untruths in thus 
imposing upon him. We know now, from native annals 
and from native contemporary eye-witnesses, that Kcda- 
niopuu was at first a willing companion of Cook, then a 
passive, and lastly a friglitened spectator of the aflray 
going on around him, and took no active part in the 
final tragedy. We know that the chiefs did not revolt 
from him during the remainder of his life for this or any 
other cause ; and we know that he did not die from poison 
administered by the revolted chiefs, who threatened worse 
outrage if he refused to submit, but that he died three 
years after Cook, of old age and debility. It is impossible 
to believe that Kamekmuha was ignorant of these facts, 
and it is but fair to infer that his motive, in thus misre- 
presenting things, was to screen himself from the odium 
and reprisals which he anticipated wouM follow an act 
in whidi he had been a prominent if not a chief actor. 
Neither Captain Cook nor Captain King mention the pre- 
sence of Kiivalao, the son and heir-presumptive of Kala- 
niopiiu, and native historians are equally silent as to his 
whereabouts at the time of Cook's death. In liis absence, 
therefore, Kamchameha was the next highest chief of the 
blood-royal, and might naturally be supposed to have 
> V<qrNI» «f Jolrn If eavM, 1787, 1788, 1789^ London, 1790^ pb 374, 
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resented and forcibly resisted the attempted abduction 
of his aged uncle, and to haye taken an actiye part in the 
affiny which ensued. The persistent efforts of Captain 
Cook to bring KaJUmw^u on board of his ship, and his 
unprovoked firing upon the canoes in the bay, would have 
been enough to fire the blood of civilised men into resist- 
ance, much more that of a semi- barbarous chief ; and if 
JCaincJiamcha " took an active part in the unfortunate 
affray," as Portlock says, the impartial historian will not 
blame him. 

On the 20th and 21st of rebruary, "Eappo and the 
Icing's son " brought what remained of the bones of Captain 
Cook on board of the Eesolution/' and Eappo having 
been dismissed with a request to tabu the bay, the bones 
'were committed to the deep with military honours ; and 
on the 2 2d of February, in the evening, the ships left 
Kealakeakua Bay for the last time. The natives, at the 
tune," Captain King says, " were collected on the shore in 
great numbers, and as we passed along, received our last 
farewells with every mark of affection and good-will." 

On the 24th February, being off the south side of Maui, 
in the channel between Kahoolawe and Lanai, canoes from 
^laui came alongside to sell provisions, and Captain King 
learned from them that they had already heard of the 
transactions at Kealakeakua and the death of Captain 
Cook. 

Goiiicr to the southward of Lanai, and roundinj^ the east 
and north points of Oahu, the ships anchored off' the mouth 
of the Waialua river on the 27th February. The two 
captains and Captain King landed, and, he says, ''we 
found but few of the natives, and those mostly women ; 
the men, they told us, were gone to Morotoi to fight ^ 

^ The " Tahy-ten-ee " of Ciiptain distracted condition at the time, and 

King WM the well-known KahtkUi^ individual free lances from Oahu 

kifigof HmiL The Tttport of Waialua, were probablj engaged on tiie ridee 

orOabu men,warriDgagaiost A'(i//r^-l7^ of contending chiefs; but in 1779 

on Molokfti is hardly correct. There Kahahana, tha Oi\hu king, had but 

is no doubt that Moiokai was in a lately returned from Maui, where he 
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Tahy-terree, but that their chiefs Peneeoranee,^ who had 
atayed behind, would certainly -visit ns as soon as he heard 
of oar arrival.'' 

On the 1st of March, the ships not finding watemg 
facilities at Waialna, and having crossed the channel on 
the 28th, anchored in their fonner places oiff Waimea, 
Kauai Of their welcome there Captain King writes 
"We had no sooner anchored in our old stations than 
several canoes came alongside of us, but we could observe 
that they did not welcome us with the same cordiality in 
their manner and satisfaction in their countenances as 
when we were here before. As soon as they got on board, 
one of the men beiran to tell us that we had left a disorder 
amongst their women, of which several persons of both 
sexes had died. As there was not the slightest appearance 
of that disorder amongst them on our first arrival, I am 
afraid it is not to be denied that we were the authios o£ 
this irreparable mischief/' 

On the first day of their stay at Waimea the watering- 
party experienced much trouble and annoyance from the. 
natives, who were apparently left* to themselves in the 
absence of their chiefs, and who demanded a hatchet as 
the price for each cask of water that was fiUed, and who 
strove in different ways to obtain possession of the mus- 
quets of the niariiies. When the party were getting into 
the boats to return on board, the natives commenced 
tlirowing stones and made a rush for the boats. Two 
musquets were fired at them, and they dispersed, leaving 
one fellow wounded on the beach. Tlie next day, however, 
no further trouble was experienced, some of the chiefs 
having apparently returned, and the watering-place being 
tabued by the erection of small white flags around itb 

liad assisted Kahekili in his wan lani. He, and the only one of that 

agaiiitt Xakmtopmu of Hnraii, and aune vho wu king 4rf Oahv, died 

the rapture between Kahekili and abomt the year 1770. The one that 

Kahahana did not occur till aome- Captain King refers to must have 

time afterward, in 1780-81. been a namesake and an inferior chief 

>**PmMnuM«,''prop«r]7i>tfejolko- intht Waialsftdiakml. 
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Se'veral dnefe haying come off on board on the 3d of 
Magdi> Oaptain King learned that contentions and wars 
had occurred between the two high chiefis KaiumMO and 

Keatoc ^ in regard to the goats which Captain Cook had 
left at Niihau, and that during the period of dispute the 
goats had been killed. 

The mother and sister of Kcawc, and also Kancoiieo, 
visited the sliips, making presents to Captain Clarke. 

On the 8th of March the ships left Kauai and anchored 
at their former station at Niihau, and on the 15th of 
March took their final departure for the north. 



Thus ended the episode of Lono (Captain Cook), but its 
influence on the Hawaiian people was lasting and will 
long be remembered. He came as a god, and, in the 
untutored minds of the natives, was worshipped as such ; 
but his death dispelled the illusion ; and by those whom 
be might have so largely benefited he is only remembered 
for the quantify of iron that for the first time was so 
abundantly scattered over the country, and for the intro- 
duction of a previously imknown and terrible disease.* 
As education and intelligence are spreading, however, 
among the natives, they will gradually learn to appreciate 
the benefits that have followed and wUl continue to follow 
in the wake of his first discovery. The reproaches that 
have been levelled at his memory will gradually fade, as 
men learn to judge others according to the standard of the 
times and the exceptional circumstances under which they 
lived and had to act ; and while time will eradicate the 
evils attributed to Cook's arrival, time will also bring into 
greater prominence the advantages and blessings, the light 
and the knowledge, to which his discovery opened the 

^ I hK99 ftfemd to JCumomo bafora in luiie to ipago 164. Kmm wm 

another grandson of Pdeioholani of Oahu. 

^ 8. AI. Kamakau states that fleas and mosquitoea Wero unknown in tbo 
fiawaiian group until the arrival of Cook's ships. 
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portals, and enable fature hiBtoiians, be they native or 
foreign, to draw a truer, more just, and more generous 
balance. In contemplating what the Hawaiians were one 
hundred years ago and what they are this day, no candid 
person can fail to kindly remember the man who first tore 
the veil of isolation that for centuries had shrouded the 
Hawaiians in deeper and deeper growing darkness, who 
brought them in relation wiili the civilised world, and who 
pointed the way for others to bring them that knowledge 
which is power and that light which is life. 



After Captain Cook's death and the final departure of 
the two ships, Kalaniopau dwelt some time in the Kona 
district, about Kahaluu and Keauhou, diverting himself 
with Hula performances, in which it is said that he 
frequently took an active part, notwithstanding Mb ad- 
vanced age. Scarcity of food, after a while, obliged 
KiUaniopuu to remove his court into the Eohala district^ 
where his headquarters were fixed at Kapaau. Here the 
same extravagant, laissez-faire, eat and be merry policy 
continued that had been commenced at Kona, and much 
grumbling and discontent began to manifest itself among 
the resident chiefs and tlie cultivators of the land, the 
" ]\ralvaainana." Imakakaloa, a great chief in the Puna 
district, and Nuuanupaahu, a chief of Naalehu in the Kau 
district, became the heads and rallying-points of the dis- 
contented. Tlie former resided on his lands in Puna, and 
openly resisted the ordera of Kalaniopuu and his extrava- 
gant demands for contributions of all kinds of properly ; 
the latter was in attendance with the court of Kakimopm 
in Kohala, but was strongly suspected of favouring the 
growing discontent 

One day, when the chiefs were amusing themselves 
with surf-swimming off Kauhola, in the neighbourhood of 
Halaula, Numnupaahu was attacked by an enormous 
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shark. He perceived - bis danger too late, and the sbark 
bit off one of bis bands. Kothing daunted, Nmuxmbpaaku 

sprang to his feet, and standing upright on the surf-board, 
shot through the surf and landed safely. But from loss 
of blood and exhaustion he died a few days after at Pololu, 
and tlie court of Kakmiopuu was thus relieved from further 
anxiety in that quarter. 

It appears from the native accounts that at this time 
KiwcdaOy the son of Kalaniopuu, and Ids mother, Kalola, 
were absent on Maui, on a visit to her brother Kahehili. 
Messengers were sent to recall them to Hawaii, and in the 
meanwhile the court moved from Kohala to the Waipio 
valley in Hamakua districts When Xvwalao arrived, a 
grand council of the highest chiefs was convened, at 
which, with the approval of the chiefs present, Kalaniopiiu 
prodaimed Eiwalao as his heir and successor in the govern- 
inent and the supervision of the tabus and the ** palaoa 
pae," and he intrusted the care of his particular war-god, 
KukaUimoku, to his nephew JCamehameJia, who was, how- 
ever, to be subordinate to Kiicalao. The Heiau of Moaula, 
in Waipio, was then put in repair and consecrated to the 
service of the war-god aforesaid. . 

Having thus arranged his worldly and spiritual affairs 
to his satisfaction, JCaianiajnm started with his chiefs and 
warriors for Hilo, in order to subdue the rebel chief of 
Puna. In Hilo KtUaniopwn consecrated the Heiau called 
Kanowa, in Puneo, to tlie service of his war-god; then 
took up his abode at Ohele, in Waiakea, and then the war 
with IfMLkakoloa commenced. The rebel chieftain fought 
long and bravely, but was finally overpowered and beaten. 
For upwards of a year he eluded capture, being secreted 
by the country-people of Puna. In the meanwhile JTo- 
Uaiiopufit moved from Hilo to 'the Kau district, stopping 
first at Punaluu, then at Waiohinu, then at Kamaoa, where 
he built the Heiau of Pakini in expectation of the capture 
of Imakakaloa. Finally, exasperated at the delay, and 
the refuge given to the rebel chief by the Puua people. 
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KaliBtniopuu sent PuhUiy one of his Kahus, to ravage the 
Puna district with fire, i.e., to burn every village and 
hamlet until Imakalcoloa should be found or the people 
surrender him. Commencing witli the land of Apua, it 
was literally laid in ashes. It is said that through some 
accident one of Imakakoloa s own nurses became the 
means of betraying his hiding-place. He was found, 
captured, and brought to Kalaniopuu ia Kamaoa, K&tl 

Imakakoloa is represented to have been a young man of 
stately aspect, and with hair on his head so long as to 
have reached to his hunis That he had secured the 
ftfibfilaMKf hm peo^ is shown by the war he waged sod 
fhe shelter he found among them when the war was over, 
and he was hnnted as an outlaw by Kokampait wamm 
and senrants. 

When ImakMUiGi was to be sacrificed at the Heiau of 

Pakini, the performance of the ceremony devolved on 
Kiwalao, as representing his father. The routine of the 
sacrifice required that the presiding chief sliould first offer 
up the pigs prepared for the occasion, then bananas, fruit, 
&c., and lastly, the captive chief. But while Kiwalao was 
in the act of ofleriag up the pigs and fruit, Kamehameha 
catches hold of the slain cliief and offers him up at the 
same time, and then dismisses the assembly. 

The native authorities intimate that Kafnehameka was 
instigated to this act of insubordination by some chiefs 
who, in fomenting strife and jealousy between the two 
cousins, saw an opportunity of profit to themselves. As 
no names of such Hawaiian Aehitophels are given in the 
native accounts^ it may possibly be but a surmise of 
EdnuhamMs contemporaries, who in that way sought 
to remove the blame from his shoulders. The more 
probable motive would be irritation and a sense of slight 
at being superseded, as it were, by Kiwalao in the perfor- 
mance of the sacrifices to that particular god which 
Kalaniopuu had officially and solemnly intrusted to his 
care at Waipio. While, therefore, native chroniclers do 
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not go deep enough in search of motiTes to an act that 
doubtless coloured the subsequent intercourse of the 
cousins, and left its sting in both their breasts, the 

resentment felt by KaTtiehameha at what he considered 
an intrusion upon his prerogative may very likely have 
been fanned into liame bv evil counsellors. 

This daring act of Kamchameka created an immense 
excitement in the court circle of Kalanurpuu and among 
the chiefs generally, and not a few looked upon it as an 
act of rebellion. When Kalaniopuu was informed of the 
transaction, he called Kamehaimha privately to his side, 
and told him tliat the sentiment of the chiefs about the 
court was so bitter and hostile to him that it would be 
difficult to answer for his safety, and advised him kindly 
to leave the court and go to Kohala for a season, but to be 
careful to attend to the observances due to his god 
Kubailimoku, 

Kamehamdia took his uncle's advice, and in company 
-with his wife £al6ia} his brother JSMattmrnahu* and the 

god Kaili, he left Kau, and passing through Hilo, went 
to Ilalawa, his patrimonial estate in Kohala, where he 
remained till the death of Kalaniopuu. 

From Kamaoa Kalaniopuu moved down to Kaalualu 
and l*aiahaa, and from there to Kalae, where he attempted 
to dig a well in order to obtain good water, but failed to 
reach it. In his anger and disappointment he killed the 
soothsayer who had endeavoured to dissuade him from so 
fruitlesd an attempt. 

Intending to go to Kona once more, Kalaniopuu left 
the seashore of Kalae and went up to Kailikii, in Waioa^ 

IJEUoIawjui the daughter of fiumu- ^ Kalaimamahu was the son of 

loa, wbo'iiM Hi* MO of AtNMiftdhi- K€muMUa»iOaipnapai^ and JEo- 

kiaUikamoku, the king of Hawaii, and malcaeheukuli, who was a daughter of 

hia wife Kane-a-Lae. Kalola after- Haae, of the famous Mahi family in 

wards had KekuatMnoha, a younger Kohala, and hia wife KaleUmavtt' 

brother of KahekUi of Maui, for hus- okalani. Kalaimamahu was the 

band, and became the mother of the father of the hite Kekauluohi, who 

valiani and faithful Manono^ the wife waa mother of the late King Lunu- 

of EdtuoQbaiani, a nephew of jKohm- lilo» 
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hukini, wheTe lie sickened and died some time in the 
month of January 1782.^ Of course his exact age cannot 
be ascertained, bat he was very old, and probably upwards 
of eighty years old when he died. 

It has been often asserted that Kalanwpm was the son 
of Pdcioliolani, aud that his mother, KamaJcaimoku, was 
pregnant with him when Knlnninuiamamao brought her 
to Hawaii as his wife from Oahu, where her mother and 
brothers were living at AVaikele, in the Ewa district ; and 
it is said that his mother called him Ka-lei-opuu, after 
the ivory ornament wuth braids of human hair worn as 
a necklace by the Oahu chiefs, which name the Hawaii 
chiefs and nurses (Kahu) perverted to Kakmiopwh, The 
truth or error of this assertion was apparently an open 
question in KalaiM/o]pwii*s own lifetime, and will probably 
ever remain so. 

During the last years of Kalamo^u's life, KahekUif the 
Maui king, invaded the Hana district of Maui, which since 
1759 had been an appanage of the Hawaii kingdom. Suc- 
cessful this time, KahekUi reduced the celebrated fort on 
the hill of Kauwiki and reannexed the Hana district to 
the Maui dominion. The particulars w^ill be given when 
treatim^ of Kahekili's reign amont^ the ^laui sovereifjns. 

Kalaniopuu had at different times of his life six wives; 
their names w ere — 

(i.) Kalola, the great tabu chiefess of Maui, daughter of 
KekauliJce aud his wife Kekuiapoiivanui. With her he had 
but one c[\\\^,Kiwalao, who succeeded him as king of Hawaii. 

(2.) XalaiwahineiUi, the daughter of Meulu and his wife 
KahikioJcalani, and thus a cousin on his mother's side. 
With her he had a son, ICalad^ihala, great-grandfather of 
the present queen-dowager, £mma KaleUonalanu 

(3.) KamakUunuichalani, with whose pedigree I am not 
acquainted. With her he had a daughter, PuaHnvi, who 
became the mother of the late lAUuhivfalani of Lahaina. 

1 Jarves in his history says thai Kalaniopuu died ia April 1782. I know 

not Jtirves' authority. 
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(4.) ilf«/eAt(, of a Kau chief family. Witli ber he had a 
daughter, Mamm or MwMfvoat who became the grand- 
mother of the late Am Kaeo, and great-grandmother of 

the present Peter Kaco Kehiiaokalani. With another 
husband, named Kalanvwahikapaa} Mulehu became tlie 
grandinother of the late A, Faki, and great-grandmother 
of the present Mrs. Pauaki Bishop. 

(5.) Kamhapolci is claimed by some to luive been the 
daughter of Kmuikahiakua, of the Maui royal family, and 
liis wife Umiaemoku; bv others she is said to have been 
of the Kau race of chiefs. With her he had two sons, 
JSTeoua KtiaJmula and Keoua Peeale. The former con- 
tested the supremacy of Hawaii with Kamchameha after 
the death of Kiwalao ; the latter made no name for him- 
self in history. 

(6.) Kdeuohi or KekupvoM, with whose pedigree I am 
not acquainted, and who had no children with Kdlaniopuu, 

Maui. 

After PiilanCa death ^. 87), his oldest son, Lono-^Fii, nmt^pu, 
followed him as the Moi of MauL His character has been 
severely handled by succeeding generations and the legends 
they handed down. He is represented as unamiable, surly, 
avaricious — unpardonable faults in a Hawaiian chieftain. 
His niggardliness and abuse of liis younger brother, Kiha-a- 
Piilani, drove the latter into exile and brought about his 
own downfall and death, as already narrated on page 98. 

Zono-a-Pii's wives were — Kcalana-a-icaauli, a great 
granddaughter of Kalialciwhaiic, the sovereign of Kauai, 
and grandson of Manokalanipo. With her he had a 
daughter called Kaakanpea, who became the wife of her 
uncle Nihokela, and mother of PiilanvwaJiinCf the wife of 
Kamalalavxilu, LonoapU had another daughter named 
Moihalat from whom descended Kapuleiolaa, one of the 

^ Son of KumukoeHi'KtaMK and KauUAoa (w). 
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wives of Kanoloamo and ancestress of Sarai HiwaiUi, 
wife of the late Hon. John it. 
There is a legend, or rather a ireision, of the war which 

Umi-a-Ziloa undertook against Lono-a-Pii on behalf of his ' 
brother Kikapiilani, wliich states that when Umi arrived 
"with his fleet at Hana, he was informed that Lono-a-Pii had ' 
died, and that a son of his named Kalaniknpua reigned in 
his stead, and had cliarge of the fort of Kauwiki at Hana ; 
that Umi was disposed to spare the young man and allow 
liim to remain on the throne of his father, but Fiikea, 
Unit's wife, strongly opposed such clemency, and persuaded 
her husband to prosecute the war and place KihapiUani 
as Moi of Maui I know not the source of this version^ 
but finding it among the legends of this period, and it 
being the only one which mentions a son of Zaiuha-FU, I 
refer to it under reserve. 
xik^fUM. Kikapiilani, who thus forcibly succeeded his brother as 
Moi of Maui, had been brought up by his mother^s relatives 
at the court of JSManOoko of Oahu, and only when arrived 
at man's estate returned to his father on Maui Having, 
as before related, through the asiista.ncc of his brother-iu- 
law Umi obtained the sovereignty, he devoted himself to 
the improvement of his island. He kept peace and order 
in the country, encouraged agriculture, and improved and 
caused to be paved the difficult and often dangerous roads 
over the Palis of Kaupo, Hana, and Koolau — a stupendous 
work for those times, the remains of which may still be 
seen in many places, and are pointed out as the " Kipapa" 
of £ih4ipiilani. His reign wss eminently peaceful and 
prosperous, and his name has been reverently and affec- 
tionately handed down to posterity. 

Kihapiilani had two wives — (i.) Ewmaka, who was of 
the Hana chief families, and a sister of KakuakoU, a chief 
at Eawaipapa, in Hana. With her he had a son named 
KamaUdawalu, who succeeded him as Moi of Maui (2.) 
KoleamoJcu, who was daughter of Saolae, the Hana chief 
at Kauwiki, referred to on pa<je 99. With her he had a 
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Mm called Ka/Mokaiam, &om whom the Eaupo chief 
fiunilies of Koo and Kavdi deioended. 
KamaMawahb followed his father as Moi of Maui He JJJJf '•'^ 

enjoyed a long and prosperous reign until its close, when 
his sun set in blood and disaster, as already narrated on 
page 123, &c. His reputation stood deservedly high 
among his contemporaries and with posterity for good 
management of his resources, just government of his 
people, and a liberal and magnificent court according to 
the ideas of those times, and in recognition of all which 
his name was associated with that of his island, and Maui 
has ever since heen known in song and saga as Maui-n- 
Koma. His snmptuons entertainments of the two Hawaii 
kings, Keawemi-^b'Umi and his son Lmoikamakahiki, aie 
dilated upon in the legends ; and Mani ptohahly never 
stood higher, politically, among the sister kingdoms of the 
group than dazing the life of KamcUalauxdu. 

There are no wars mentioned in the legends as having 
heen undertaken by Kamcdcdawalu except the one against 
Iionoikamakahiki of Hawaii, in which Kamalalavjalu lost 
his life, and in which the old king's obstinacy was the 
cause of the disaster that befell his array and himself. 
But from certain allusions in the lecjends the inference 
niay with great probability be drawn timt the chiefs of 
Lanai became subject or tributary to Maui during this 
I'eign ; but whether through war or n^otiation is not 
apparent. 

Kdmalalatoalu had only one recognised wife, Piilani' 
vwA^ne. She was the daughter of his cousin Kaakaupea, 
^ho was the daughter of Zontho-Fii, and who in the family 
chants was also ^own by the name of KatnaikawMuloloa. 
With this wife he had six children, four boys and two 
S^Ib, named respectively Eauki<^kama, Umikalahava, 
^ok^tawukit-€b-kama, Fat-kalakam, IHilaniJcapo, and Kau- 
The first succeeded him as Moi of Maui ; the third, 
through his children Kawaumahana, Kihamahana, and 
^ ifoiWa, became widely connected with the aiistocracy of 
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the other islands, and progenitor of several still livin*^ 
families. Of the other four children of Karruxlalatoaiu 
little is known. 

Kauhi-a-kama followed his father on tlie throne of 
Maui. It is related of liim that when Kainalalawalw was 
meditating and preparing for the invasion and war on 
Hawaii, lie sent Kmihi on a secret mission to explore and 
report npon the condition, resources, and populousness of 
the ILohala and Xona districts ; and that Kaitki performed 
his mission so carelessly or ignorantly, that, on his return 
to Maui, he led the old king to helieve that those districts 
were hut thinly peopled and totally unprepared to resist 
an invasion; and that this incorrect report from his own 
son confirmed Kamaialawalu in his project of invasion. 
It is farther related that after the disastrous battle at 
Hokuula» where Kamalalawalu and the best part of his 
army perished, Kdnki escaped to Kawaihae, where he hid 
himself among the rocks for two days until discovered by 
Hinau, who assisted him and procured a canoe, in which 
they crossed over to ^laui. 

Returned to his own island, Kaulii assumed the govern- 
ment left vacant by the death of his father, and gratefully 
remembered the services of Hinau by heaping wealth and 
distinction upon him, until, in an evil hour, Hinau was 
enticed to return to Hawaii on a visit, was caught by the 
orders oilA)Twikamakdkikit^QXTiy2LU& sacrificed attheHciau. 

Of the subsequent career of Kauhi not much is said in 
the legends. It appears, however, that at the close of lus 
reign he headed an expedition to Oahu; that having 
landed at Waikiki, he was met by the Oahu chie&, and 
was defeated and slain, his body exposed at the Heian of 
Apuakehau, and that great indignities were committed 
with his bones. And it is further said that the memory 
of this great outrage instigated his descendant, KaJukUi, 
to the fearful massacre of the Oahu chiefs, when, after the 
battle at Niuhelewai, he had defeated the Oahu king, 
Kahahana, and conquered the island. 
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Kofuhiakama, like his father, had but one recognised 
wife, KapvJcini. She was the daughter of Makakaualii, 
the grandson of Keliiokaloa, of the Hawaii reigning family, 
and sister to the celebrated Twikauikaua. Their only 
known son was Kalanikaiimakiwwakea, who followed his Kaiam- 
father as Moi of Maui. Peace and its attendant blessings owoAm. 
obtained on Maui during his reign ; and not a cloud abroad 
or at home gave rise to an item in. the legend or the chants 
referring to his name among the Mois of Maui. 

Kalun'ikawmakaowakea had two wives — (i.) Kanea- 
kavMf or, as she was also called, Kaneakalau. With her 
lie had a son, L(mohaMiakini, who succeeded him as Moi, 
and a daughter, Piiiafmpahme, who hecame the wife of 
Ahu-a-I, of the great / family on Hawaii, and mother 
of Xonomooitoioibs, the wife of KeaweikdMMiu^ 
and mother of Kalmintmmamao. (2.) Makakuwahine, 
a daughter of Kanelaaukahi and his wife Xdmakay of the 
Kcaunui-a-Maweke-Laakona family. With her he had a 
son named Umi-a-Liloa, from whose three children, Papai- 
kaniau, Kuimiheua, and UluehiL, a number of prominent 
chief families descended. KalanikaumakaowaJcea had 
another son called Kauloaiwi, but whether with the first 
or second wife, or with some other, is not very clearly 
ascertained. 

Zonohomuikim ascended the throne of IMaui under the xonMomm- 

kmL 

flattering auspices of peace and prosperity bequeathed by , 
his father, and, with singular good fortune, succeeded in 
maintaining the same peaceful and orderly condition 
during his own reign also. Though the yearly feasts and 
the monthly sacrifices were performed as usual, though 
bards gathered to the chieftain's court to chant the deeds 
of his ancestors and extol the wealth and glory of his own 
reign, yet the smooth and placid stream of this and the 
preceding reigns left no ripple on the traditional record, 
and considering the convulsed condition of the neighbour- 
ing islands, this absolute silence is their noblest epitaph. 

Loiiolumtiakini's wife was Kalanikauariakinilani, with 
YOU IL O 
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whom he had the following children : — Kaulahea, a son, 
who succeeded his father in the government ; Lonomakai- 
honua, who was grandfather to the celebrated bard KeaiUu- 
moku ; Kalaniomaiheuila^ mother of JCalanikaJdmakeialii, 
the wife of KtuUii of Oahu, and, through her daughter 
KaionuUcdahai, grandmother of KaJiahana, the last inde- 
pendent king of Oahu, of the Oahu race of chiefs, who 
lost his life and hia kingdom in the war with Maui 
in 1783. 

KmMhtm, Kmlohca Continued the same peaceful policy as his 
father and grandfather had pursued, and Maui deservedly 
rose to be considered as a model state among its sister 
kingdoms of the group. It is probable, howeyer, that 

during this period were sown the seeds of disintegration 

which in the next two reigns destroyed the independence 
and autonomy of the island of Molokai, whose chiefs in 
their internal divisions and quarrels began to seek outside 
support, some from Maui, some from Oahu. 

But no prospect of foreign conquests, however tempt- 
ing, induced Kaulahea to forsake the peaceful path of his 
fathers, and no domestic troubles with his feudal chiefs 
distracted his attention or impoverished his resources. 

Kaulahea had two wives — (i.) Kalanikaulchiaivny 
daughter of Keakealani, the sovereign queen of Hawaii, 
and half-sister of KeawehekahialiiokanudM, already referred 
to on page 128. With her he had a daughter named 
Eikuiapoivxmui, also known in the chants by the names 
of KidanikavMrnoahama and Wanaktym*^ (2.) Fapai- 
kaniau, also known as Lonoikaniau, the daughter of his 

> I am aware that certain genealo- hia son KekatUik^ and that Keawe 

gists ooniMid ihat KAtiiiapohoanui and hit wife omnplied with the re* 

was the daughter of Keaire and Kal- quests I know not how old that 

aiukaiileleiaiwi : that she wns bnrn assertion may he; but I am certain 

at Olowalu or Ukumehame while her that neither David Malo, who was 

«dd paxente were en a visit to Meni ; inetrueted bj Vhmdteikei BbapUi' 

that Kaulahea, the Moi of ^laui, and Aran;, nor S. M. Kamakau, who waa 

then living at Wailuku, hearing of particularly wcllinformed in the Maui 

the eveut, sent to K&iwe and asked genealogies, so understood it or to 

that the new-hom ohild be given to ezpreaeed it. It waa a natter of 

him to be broaght vp aa a wife for frequent ooeoxzenoe in thoae da^i 
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imde, VmrOr-IAloa, With her he had a son named ite^tt- 
likey ^80 kno^ by the name of ira/an»mtti»«i%onotX»mo^, 
who succeeded him as Moi of Maui^ 

Kekaulxke*s reign over Maui continued for a long time KekauHU. 
on the same peaceful and prosperous footing as that of liis 
predecessors ; but towards the close of his life, after the 
death of Keawe of Hawaii, the civil war then ragin^r on 
Hawaii presented too tempting an opportunity for invasion, 
possibly conquest, or at least unresisted plunder, and Kekau- 
like assembling his fleet and bis warriors, started on the 
expedition recorded on page 133. It was a raid on a grand 
soale« that brought no laurels to Kekaulike's brow, and did 
not materially cripple the resources of Hawaii. 

We know that KekatdHee died the year that Kamehameka 
L was born, 1736-40, probably nearer the former year, and 
thus we have here a starting-point for computing the 
generations of chiefs on Maui 

When Kt^uLike was on his death-bed, while being 
brought from Moknlau in Kaupo — ^where he landed on his 
return from the raid on Hawaii — to Wailuku, he appointed 
his son Kamelmmehanui as his successor, thus breaking 
the rule of primogeniture which generally was observed 
on such occasions. But this deviation from a common 
rule was probably based upon the consideration tliat not 
only was Kamehamelianui an Alii NiaujnOy being the son 
of Kckuia'poiwanui, but also tliat the said mother was of 
liigher rank than KaJiawalu, the mother of Kekaviike'a 
first-born son, KavJiiaimokuakaTim. 

Kekmdike enjoyed the company of several wives, and 
was blessed with a numerous progeny. We know who 

that high cbiefesses yisited the olher ^ It is said by some geneilogisis 

islands and contracted nlliances ac- that ^a«/<rAca bad another son named 

oording to their own liking, and as KanaluUioae^ who was the father of 

knig M ibejr lilnd. They w«v» m JTomatela, of whom more hereafter; 

niach at liberty to have more tluil bafe I am inclined to follow those who 

one husband ks the high chiefs were represent Kanaluihoae as the son of 

to have more than one wife, and the Uluehu, a brother of Papaikaniau, 

whoblifeof JTofofiiteitMeialHriehowe the wife of KemlahM, and hia eonaiii. 

thaiahe availed henelf of her ptivi- Kanaluihoae s mother was foltint- 

lageaiathAtreipect. kanthialiiohalocu 
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•was his first wife, but the order in which the others were 
obtained is not cei taiu. They probably were contemporary 
with each other, or nearly so. 

The wives and children of Kckaulike were — 
(i.) Kaliaivalu, from the Kaupo or Hana chief families. 
"With her he had but one son, the aforesaid KauMairnokua- 
hama, whose ambition and whose fate is mentioned on 
page 140-42. Of this Kavhis descendants, the most pro- 
minent in Hawaiian history was his daughter's ^ son, Kalai- 
mokuy famous in the latter part of the wars of Katnehavieha 
Z, and as prime minister of the kingdom after KarrU' 
hmMhds death. That branch of the family is now e3ctinct ; 
but from another daughter' of K<aiuh% who became one of 
the wives of Ktawmclm'pa'paifit there still surviyes a grand- 
son in the valley of Pelekonu, on Molokai 

(2.) jr«^tagpota«»»m» who was his half-sister, as before 
stated. With her he had the following cfaOdren : — K<m^ 
hamehanui, a son who succeeded his father as Moi of 
^laui. Kalola, a daughter, who became the wife of 
Kalaniopuu, the king of Hawaii, and bore to him Lis son 
and successor, Kiimlao. She was also at one time the 
wife of Keovxikalanikupua, Kamchanuha I.'s father, and 
with him had a daughter, Kekuiapoiwa Liliha, who became 
the mother of Keopiwlani, the queen of Kamehavieha /. 
Kalola was also the mother of a girl, Kaiamkauikikilo- 
kala7iiakm, who in those days was one of the highest 
tabu chiefs, on whom the sun was not permitted to shine, 
and who, unless with extraordinary precautions, only 

^ Eainakahukilani, She was of the after KaumuaUig death, and of Kea- 

Kmipo Koo futtUj. Her motlimr*! Alfeimi JTcfaNimoM, » gnoiddaiii^fter 

same was Luukia. She married Keku' of Ktmuhameha I. 

amanoJia, one of Kekanlike's sons with ' Kalolawahilani. With Keaunuh 

Jtlaaiou, and thus became the mother kupapaia she had a sod, HeakakUohtf 

of KalaimokUf montioned Above ; «rf yrha, with Kamahemakapu—t, dangh- 

his brother PoUf whose turbulent tor of KarcdooJcalani and his wife 

career met a tragical close on a sandal- Naonoaina^ the former a brother of 

wood expedition to the New Hebrides Kaimdiam^ the latter a grand- 

iniSag; and of a davfl^ter, JToAalw- daughter of Kaiakta of Molokei— 

haakoi, who became the mother of begat a son, KalaniofUU,ihi^ptniM 

£ahaiaia, the first goTernor of Kauai referred to above. 
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moved aboat when the sun was so low as not to throw its 

beams upon her head. There was another daughter of 
Kekaulike, and Kekuiapoiwanui on the genealogy, named 
Kuhoohiehiepahu, but she is not further referred to, and 
probably died young. The youngest scion of this union 
was a son, Kahekili, who succeeded his brother Karne- 
haTtzehanui as Moi, and was the last independent king 
of Maui. 

(3.) Zawe-a-Zae, daughter of Zae, one of the independent 
chiefs of the eastern part of Molokai. She had previously , 
been one of the wives of Keawe of Hawaii With her he 
had a daughter named ImoMvxl^ who became one of the 
wives of his son KahekUi, 

(4.) Bboiau, daughter of Kdtodo-aiila, a grandson of 
lAmoikamakahiki of Hawaii, and of KtmakahihMkaiwL^ 
With her he had two sons and one daughter — Kekauh/i- 
wam€ku, from whom descended KeouarotMnef the grand- 
mother of her Highness Ruth Keelikolani ; Kaeokulani, 
who married Kamakahelei, sovereign of Kauai, and became 
father of Kainnualii, the last independent sovereign of that 
island, and grandfather of the present queen, Kapiolani, 
and her sisters ; and Majuihaaipo, who was the mother of 
Kailinaoa and grandmother of Ahu Kai Kaukualii. 

(5.) Haalou^ daughter of Maae, the son of Kmtaua-ar 
Mahi and brother of Alapainut of Hawaii, and of Kalele^ 
.mavliokcdani, daughter of Kaaloapii, a chief from Kau, 
and of KaneikaJLeilani, said to have been a daughter or 
granddaughter of KaweloH^-MakiimaHit who in his day 
was the Moi of Kauai With her Kdeaulike had one 
son and two daughters — (i.) K'dtmmanaha, previously 
referred to; (2.) i\rama^na-i-ira^/eo^an«, who was first 
the wife of her half-brother Kamdumehanm, with whom 
she had two sons, Pdioholam and JTuakini, who both died 
young ; afterwards she became the wife of KceaitmckU' 
papaiahiahl, the sou of Kcawepoepoe of Hawaii, with whom 
she had three daughters {Kaahumanu, Kaheiheimalief and 

^ Of the Kmul arittoonoj. 
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Kekuaipiia) and two Bons (JKeeoMmokuojoio, known by the 
English name of Geoige Cox, and Fuakini, also known as 
John Adams); (3.) Kekuapai-^da, said to have been the 

most beautiful woman of her time, and who become the 
wife of KaJiahana, the king of Oahu. 

Kamohomoho, a high chief on Maui in the time of 
Kahekilif is said to have been a son of KekavlUce, but 
his mother's name has not been handed down. 

KaTmlmimlianui followed his father Kekaulikc as Moi 
of Maui. I have on previous pages described his relations 
with Alapainui of Hawaii, and his troubles and civil war 
with his half-brother, KavhiMrMikmtkama. After this 
nothing transpired to interrupt the peace and tranquillity 
of Maui until the abrupt invasion by Kalaniopm of 
Hawaii, about the year 1759, when the districts of 
Hana and Eapahulu were wrenched from the crown of 
Maui and became subject to Hawaii It is probable 
that, although Kam4iha/mehanui failed in retaking the 
fort of ICauwiki, Hana, yet to some extent he curtailed 
the possessions of Hawaii outside of Kauwiki, more espe- 
cially on the Koolau side. 

It should be mentioned that in his younger days, when 
quite a lad, Kamchamehanui was brought up at ^loanui, 
Molokai, in the family of his nurse and " Kahu," Fademo, 
of whom several descendants still survive. 

Kamehamehanui resided most of his time at Wailuku, 
and there he died about the year 1765. He had two 
wives — ^his half-sister, NamaJmna, with whom he had two 
children, Fdiohokmi and Xuakini, who both died young; 
and Kekukamano, whose lineage is unknown to me, and 
with whom he had three sons, KalafmUvmokit, JSMtnih 
hdmaUwna, and Feapea, all apparently of tender age at 
the time of his death. Of the two first, several scions still 
survive ; the line of the last, I believe, is extinct, P«i^ 
himself having been killed in 1794 by the explosion of a 
barrel of gunpowder at the fort of Kauwiki, Hana. 

When KameliameJianui died, the government of Maui 
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devolved by force of circumstances upon his brother 
Kahdeili, the youngest son of KdcauUk^ and Kdemor ^uhAUi. 
poiwamti, and the highest chief in the absence of his 
sister Kalola, the wife of Kahmiopuu. 

Kahekili is said, by those who knew him in mature 
life and later age, to have been of a stern, resolute, and 
reserved temper, li\"ing much by himself and avoiding 
crowds. He gave freely, as became a chief, but was an- 
noyed at the boisterous Mat which his largesses elicited. 
He was laborious and persistent, cold, calculating, and 
cruel. Successful in all his enterprises during a long life, 
yet its close was clouded by reverses, and he presented 
the singular instance of a monarch who conquered another 
Icingdom but was not able to keep his own. In an age 
when tattooing was declining as a custom, he made him- 
self conspicuous by having one side of his body from head 
to foot so closely tattooed as to appear almost black, while 
the other side bore the natural colour of the skin. In a 
state of society where a number of wives was looked upon 
as an indispensable portion of a chiefs establishment, 
Kahekili contented himself with only two wives. Being 
a younger son, with no prospect or expectation of ascend- 
ing the throne until nearly fifty years old, he had lived 
as a private nobleman, a dutiful sou, and a loyal brother 
during the two preceding reigns. But after the death of 
Kamcharachaiiui's children with NaimiliaTm, Kalickili was 
the highest chief on Maui, and as such assumed the govern- 
ment at his brother's death by common consent as of 
right. 

I have mentioned on foregoing pages (149-57) the 
domestic trouble of KahekUi with Keeavmokiirpapaia, the 
new husband of his sister NamakanoLy and his wars with 
KalanMpwit^ the Moi of Hawaii, up to the fall of the year 
lyyS, and the knival of the discovery ships under com- 
mand of Captain Cook. 

In 1 78 1 KakekUi, hearing of the weakness and approach- 
ing end of Kcdaniopuu, prepared his forces to recover the 
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districts of East Maui, vbich for so long a time bad been 
under tbe rule of the Hawaii king. MaMh/ddivM was 
still €U>YemQr of Hana, and witb bim were a number of 
Hawaii cbiefs of bigb renown and lineage,^ Kakkiukitr 
maile, Naeole, Maltudani, Kaloku, and othera. KahehSi 
divided his forces in two divisions, and marched on Hana 
by Koolau and by Kaupo. The fort on Kauwiki was 
invested, and the siege continued for many months. The 
Hawaii chiefs were well provisioned, and the fort held 
out stoutly until KahekUi was advised to cut off the water 
supply of the fort by damming and diverting the springs 
iu the neighbourhood. The measure succeeded, and the 
garrison, making desperate sorties beyond their lines to 
procure water, were slain in numbers and finally surren- 
dered, expecting no mercy and obtaining none. MahUie- 
lelima and Naeole made good their escape to Hawaii,' but 
the laiger number of Hawaii chiefs and soldiers were slain 
and their corpses burnt at Kuawalu and at Honuanla. 
This war is called in the native legends the war of 
Kaitmupikao, 

Thus the famous fort of Kauwiki fell again into the 
power of the I^aui king, but its prestige was gone, and we 
never hear of it again as a point of strategical importance. 

According to the political economy of those days, 
KaheHli fell back from the devastated neighbourhood of 
Kauwiki to the large plain of Makaliihanau, above 
Muolea, in Hana district, and employed himself, his 

KalnknokamaUe was the son of Malualani was the son of Kekau- 

KeoiMJcalaiiikupuapaikalani,axid)xall- like^ the granddaughter of A'eaictol 

brotherofJTanwtomdka J./tiiniotber Hftwaii, and her hotlMind, Kepoo- 

was Ktdanilehua, also callsd Kohiki- mahoe. He was grandfather of the 

hala, said to have been a grand- late Kalaipaihahi of Lahaina. Ma- 

daughter of Mopua of Mulokai. Ku' lualani't abter, Kalaikauleleiaiin IL, 

MtuolsamaUe, throagli hit dmighter wm the great'graadmeiher of tbe 

Kaohelefnni , beeunethe grandfather present queen, Kapiolanu 

of the late Laanui, and great-grand- Who the last-mentioned Kalol» 

father of the present Mrs. Elizabttk was I am unable to determine. 

Ktmniau Pratt, * It is ndd bj aome that Makutani 

Naeole was the same Xohala chief also escaped to Hawaii, and was 

who abducted iTaniMame^/. Oil the afterwards killed in an affray *i 

ni^at that he was born. Makapala, Kohala. 
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chiefs, and his soldieis in planting a food-ciop for the coining 
year. The snnender of Eanwiki may he dated as of the early 
part of 1782, about the time of Kalamapatiiz death. 

In order to understand the political relations between 
Kahckili and Kahahana, the king of Oahu, and the causes 
of the war between them, it is necessary to go back to the 
year 1773, when Kumahanaj the son of Peleioholani, was 
deposed by the chiefs and Makaainana of Oahu. Though 
KumahaTia had grown-up children at the time, yet the 
Oahu nobles passed them by in selecting a successor to 
the throne, and fixed their eyes on young Kahahana, the 
son of Elani, one of the powerful Ewa chiefs of the Maweke 
Lakona line, and on his mother's side closely related to 
KahehUi and the Maui royal family. Kahahcaui had from 
boyhood heen brought up at the court of KahekUi, who 
lodked upon his cousin's child almost as a son of his own. 
What share^ if any, indirectly, that KaJydeUi may have had 
iu the election of Kahahana, is not known ; but when 
the tidings arrived from Oahu announcing the result to 
Kahekili, he appears at first not to have been overmuch 
pleased with it. The Oahu chiefs had deputed Kckela- 
okalani, a high cliiefess, a cousin to Kahahana s mother 
and also to Kahckili, to proceed to Wailuku, Maui, and 
announce the election and solicit his approval. After 
some feigned or real demurrer, Kalukili consented to 
Kahahana going to Oahu, but refused to let his wife 
Kekuapoi'ula go with liim, lest the Oahu chiefs should 
ill-treat her. Eventually, however, he consented, but 
demanded as a price of his consent that the land of 
Kualoa in Koolaupoko district should be ceded to him, 
snd also the "Palaoa-pae" (the whalebone and ivory) cast 
on the Oahu shores by the sea. 

Hampered with these demands of the crafty Kdhekili, 
Kahahana started with his wife and company for Oahu, 
and landed at Kahaloa in Waikiki. He was enthusi- 
astically received, installed as Moi of Oahu, and great 
were the rejoicings on the occasion. 
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Shortly after his installation, KakaSiWML called a great 
council of the Oaha chiefs and the high-priest Kniupdiir 
pulu, and laid before them the demands of EiahekUi 
regarding the land of Knaloa and the " Palaoa-pae." 
At first the council was divided, and some thought it 
was but a fair return for the kindness and protectiou 
shown KaJiahana from his youth by Kalukili; but the 
high-priest was strongly opposed to such a measure, and 
argued that it was a virtual surrender of the sovereignty 
and independence of Oahu, Ivualoa being one of the 
most sacred places on the island, where stood the sacred 
drums of KapalmvZa and Kaahu-ulapunatoai, and also 
the sacred hill of Kauakahi-a-Kahoowaha ; and the sur- 
render of tlie " Palaoa-pae " would be a disrespect to the 
gods; in fact^ if Kakehilik^ demands were complied with, 
the power of war and of sacrifice wonld rest with the 
Maui king and not with Kahzham. He represented 
strongly, moreover, that if KahaJia/m had obtained the 
kingdom by conquest, he might do as he liked, but 
having been chosen by the Oahu chiefe, it would he 
wrong in him to cede to another the national emblems 
of sovereignty and independence. Kahahana and aU 
the chiefs admitted the force of ICaopulupulu's arguments, 
and submitted to his advice not to comply with the 
demands of KahekUi. 

Xahekili was far too good a politician to display his 
resentment at this refusal of his demands, knowing well 
that he could not have the slightest prospects of enforcing 
them by war so long as the Oahu chiefs were united in 
their policy, and that policy was guided by the sage and 
experienced high-priest KaoptUit^tL He dissembled, 
therefore, and kept up Mendly relations with Kahahana, 
but secretly tamed his attention to destroy the influence 
of Kaopulvpuiu in the afi&urs of Oahu, and create distrust 
and enmity between him and Kahahana, In this olject 
he is said to have been heartily advised vod assisted by 
his own high-priest, Kaleopuupuu, the younger brother of 
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Kdapulupidu, and who envied the latter the riches and 
consideration which his wisdom and skill had obtained 
for him. Moreover, the warlike preparations of his 

"brother-in-law, the Hawaii king Kalaniopttu, cautioned 
liini against precipitating a rupture witli so powerful an 
ally as the Oalm king ; and Kahekili was but too glad to 
obtain the assistance of Kahahana and his chiefs in the 
war with Kalaniopuu, lyyy-y^y Kahahana s forces arriv- 
ing from Molokai just in time to share the sanguinary 
battle on the Waikapu common,^ related on page I33t 
and the subsequent events of that war. 

After the return of Kalaniop^m to Hawaii in January 
1779, Kahahana "went over to Molokai to consecrate the 
Heiau called Kupukapnakea at WaiUiu, and to build or 
repair the large taro patch at Kainalu known as Paika- 
hawai Here he was joined by Kahekili, who was cor> 
dially welcomed and royally entertained. On seeing the 
fmitfulness and prosperity of the Molokai lands, Kahe^ 
kili longed to possess some of them, and bluntly asked 
Kdhahana to give him the land of Halawa. Kahahana 
proniptly acceded to the request, not being moved by 
the same considerations regarding the Molokai lands as 
those of Oahu, Molokai having been conquered and sub- 
jected as an appanage or tributary to the Oahu crown by 
Pdeioholani. At this meeting, while discussing Kaha- 
Juina's previous refusal to give Kahekili the Kualoa land 
and the "Palaoa-pae" on Oahu, Kahekili expressed his 
surprise at the opposition of Kaopulupulu, assuring Kaha- 
hana that the high-priest had ofi'ered the government and 
throne of Oahu to him {Kahekili), but that out of affection 
for his nephew he had refused; and he intimated strongly 
that Eaopuhpulu was a traitor to Kahahana, 

The poisoned anow hit its mark, and Kahahana returned 
to Oahu filled with mistrust and Suspicion of his faithful 

1 They uriTed on tli« erening of lated by Kahekili^ and Jollied in ibe 
the day that the famous "Alapa" BAXt daj's gWMXal b«tt]«. 
xegimeBt of £alanwpuu was aujulii- 
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high-priest. A ooolneBS arose hetween them. Kakaiham 
withdrew his confidence from, and slighted the advice o^ 
the bigli-priest, who retired from the court to his own 
estate in Waialaa and Waimea, and caused himself and 

all his people and retainers to be tatooed on the knee, as 
a sign that the chief had turned a deaf ear to his advice. 
It is said that during this period of estrangement Kohahaiw 
became burdensome to the people, capricious and heedless, 
and in a great measure alienated their good-will. It is 
said, moreover, that he caused to be dug up dead men's 
bones to make arrow-points of wherewith to shoot rats — 
a favourite pastime of the chiefs ; and that he even rifled 
the tombs of the chiefs in order to make Kahili handles of 
their bones, thus outraging the public sentiment of the 
nation. That Kahahawi was imprudent and rash, and 
perhaps exacting, there is no doubt ; and that conquered 
chieftains' bones were the legitimate trophies of the victors 
is equally true ; but that Kahahana would have violated 
the tombs of the dead — an act even in those days of the 
greatest moral baseness — is hardly credible, and is probably 
an after exaggeration, either by the disaffected priestly 
faction or by the victorious Kahckili plotters. 

While such was the condition on Oahu, Kahckili recon- 
quered the district of Hana, as already related, and, 
liearing of tlie death of Kalaniopuu and the subsequent 
contentions on Hawaii, he felt secure in that direction, 
and seriously turned his attention to the acquisition of 
Oahu. He first sent some war-canoes and a detachment 
of soldiers under command of a warrior chief named KaM- 
haioai^ to the assistance of Keawmatthdli, the then inde- 

1 It is related by S. M. Kamakau, him with some double cancel in his 

that when KahekiH heard of the projected war against Kahahana, 

defeat and death of Kitoaiao, and and that KamehaiMiut had refused, 

ibftt KamdumAn had Mramed the replying fhai when he had mbdoed 

sovereignty of the Kona, Kohala, and the chiofg of Hilo and Kau he then 

Hamakua districts on Hawaii, he would consider KahekiWs request ; 

then sent Alapai-inaloiki and Kaulu- and that when Keatotmauhili^ the 

nae, two sons of KumaaUm (w) end ehief of Hilo, heard of tiiis reffnnl, 

half-brothers of Keeaumoku-papaia- he hastened to send some double 

hiahi, to aak Kamehameha to asaiat oanoee and other ooetly preaente te 
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pendent chief of Hilo, in his contest with JCamehameha} 
He next sent his most trusted servant Kanhi to Kahahana 
on Oahu, with institections to inform Kahahana in the 
strictest confidence that Eaopukqndu had again offered 
him the kingdom of Oahu, hat that his regard for Kaho' 
hana would not allow him to accept it, and exhorting 
Eiahahana to he on his guard against the machinations of 
the high-priest. Credulous as weak, Kahahana believed 
the falsehoods sent him bv Kahekili, and, without coiifidinix 
his purpose to any one, he resolved on the death of Kaopu- 
lupulu. Preparations were ordered to be made for a tour 
of the island of Oahu, for the purpose of consecrating 
Heiaus and offering sacrifices. When the king arrived at 
Waianae he sent for the high-priest, who was then residing 
on his lands at Waimea and Pupukea, in the Koolau 
district, to come to see him. It is said that Kaopidupulu, 
was fully aware of the ulterior ohjects of the king, and 
was well convinced that the message hoded him no good ; 
yet^ faithful to his duties as a priest and loyal to the last, 
he started with his son KcLfwlu^pm to obey the summons 
of the king. Arrived at Waianae, Kahtdujpue was set npon 
by the king's servants, and, while escaping from them, was 
drowned at Malae.* Kaopvlujpulu was killed at Puuloa, 
in Ewa. 

Thus foolishly and cruelly KahaJiana had played into 

XtHuSeUi ; and that this was the their brethren in other lands. Its 

WMon why Kahekili sent Kahahatcai literal meaning is — " It is far better 

•nd some soldiers to assist Keawe- to sleep in the sea ; for from the sea 

fltottfttUagiiiart JTirndkmndka. eoaies lif a or tlw bmmis of Hving." 



* Kahaharcai was from "Waihec, Those who heard it and reported it 
HaoL He was a special friend of found the fulfilment of the prophecy 



KoMeUi (an " Aikane and was the when Kahekili, coming over the 

Itther of JTMAobmojii and JSToiflk from Maui, conquered Oahn and 

* The legend relates that when caused ^a/ia^ana to be slain. Others 

tCi*<^indupulu saw his son set upon sought the fulfilment in the conquest 

>iBd punned by KahaAana's retainers, of the group by KamtkamAa oomiDg 

lie odled out to him, " / nvi ke aho from Hawaii ; othen found it in iha 

a moe % ke kai I No ke kai ka hoi ua arrival of the forei;,'ner8, coming over 

aina." Thia waa one of those oracular the ocean with new ideaa, knowledge, 

vttanaaisluwhidlHmiia&prieata aadtrti. 
^ propbtto wtre at adapt aa anj of 
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the hand of KahekUi, who, with his high-priest Kaleo- 
jniupuu, had for a loDg time been plotting the death of 
Kahjahandt ablest and wisest counsellor. 

Thongh executions <26 jMtr U roi obnoxious persons 
for political reasons were not uncommon in those days 
throughout the group, and \sj the proud and turbulent 
nobility generally looked upon more as a matter of personal 
ill-luck to the yictim than as a public injustice, yet this 
double execution, in the necessity of which few people 
except the credulous Kalmhana believed, greatly alienated 
the feelings of both chiefs and commoners from him, and 
weakened his influence and resources to witiistaud the 
coming storm. 

The death of Kaojmhipulu took place in the latter part 
of 1782 or beginnini^ of 1783. 

As soon as Kaliekili heard that Kaqpulupulu was dead, 
he considered the main obstacle to his acquisition of the 
island of Oahu to be removed, and prepared for an inva- 
sion. He recalled the auxiliary troops under Kahahawai 
which he had sent to the assistance of Keawemauhili in 
Hilo, and assembled his forces at Lahaina. Touching at 
Molokai on his way, he landed at Waikiki, Oahu. Among 
his chiefs and warriors of note on this expedition are 
mentioned Kektumanoha, Ediana, Iflamakeka, Kalaikoa, 
Eiomckomoho, Nahiolea, ffueu, Kamkihoakoa, Kahue, Kahnir 
nuitUumohUt Peapea, Manom-Kcmakapehulani, Kalaniku- 
jpule, Koalaukane} Besides his own armamciit, lie liad 

^ Kekuamanoha was a son of Ke- of Hilo^ HawaiL Tbia was the same 

haUike, king of Alaui, and hii wife, Xhiana who went to China in 1787 

Haalou. Hu was thai Abatf-lnrotlier with Cuptain Meares, returned to 

to Kahckili. His son was the cele- Hawaii, and was finally killed in the 

brated Kcdaimoku^ prime minuter battle of Nuuana, 1796. His coiudD, 

during the regency of KaakmMmit, KtAtaa Uhupct theionof JTooloAatet 

His <^er son wm JB^M, at one time una UUhmt of the Uto Xmkioewa, 

gOTomor of Oahu. governor of Kauai. 

XakuMf also called £'eait'e-A'aiana- NamaJceha was son of the above- 

a^AkaulOt wm the son of Ahmdoi-a- mentioned KmtpdBomoht end JToMh 

JTeaiCf, who claimed A'f (Tire of Hawaii luihoae, a brother or cousin of JTf- 

as his fiitlicr acd Kaolohaka-a-Keawe kaulike of Maui. In after-life Nama- 

as his brother. Kaiana'i mother was ktha rebelled against iCameAameAa/., 

the funoas Kaxtpetamokvif n gxand- and wu ilain in battle, 1796^ 

dani^ter of AJMa (w) of the Jfunilj JfoAiote wea another aoo of tiia 
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several double canoes furnished him by KeawmauhiUi of 
Hilo, and bj KeomJenaikuula of Kan. 

Kiahahaim was at KawananaJcoa^ in the npper part of 
Nuuanu valley, when the news came of KahekU^s landing 
at Waikiki, and hastily summoning his wairiois, he pre- 
pared as best he conld to meet so sudden an emeigency. 

As an episode of this war the following legend has been 
preserved and may prove interesting: — When the news 
of the invasion spread to Ewa and Waialua, eight famous 
"warriors from those places, Avhosc names the legend has 
retained, concerted an expedition on their own account to 
^vin distinction for their bravery and inflict what damacre 
they could on Kahckilis forces. It was a chivalrous 
undertaking, a forlorn liope, and wholly unauthorised by 
Kahahaiuit but fully within the spirit of the time for 
personal valour, audacity, and total disregard of conse- 
quences. The names of those heroes were Pnpiiha} Ma- 
kaioulu, JPmkea, Finau, KcUaeone, Fahua, Kauhi, and 

Mme aWe-mfliitloiMd KampekemeJtu qntnily Ulled hi Hana hy the explo- 

Mid Kuimiheua 11.^ a cousin of Ke- sion of a keg of gunpowder. 

kaulike of Maui. Nahioha was father Mavonnka uakaptknlani, also culled 

of the late M. Kekuanaoa, goremor KahekilinuiahunUf was the sou of 

of OahQ, and ffttbw of that lata KakeMK of Maui and Luahiwa, a 

majesties Kamehameha IV. and F., daughter of Kekmiiikt of Maui and 

and of her Highneu Ruth Kedikolani. Kane-a-Lae ( w). 

Kamohomoho i* always called a Kalanikupuie, son and inooeaor of 



brother of KahdeiU in iho native . KahekiU of IfanL Hia mother was 

accounts, hut I have been vnablato Kamcahine. 

learn who his mother was. KocUaukanCf another son of JToAe- 

Kauhikoakoa was a ion of Kau- U/f* and JTattaraAine. 

hiaimokuakama, the elder brother Kalaikoo^ Butu, and JToJItf, un- 

of Kahetili, who rebelled against known to me. 

his brother, Kanuhamehanuif and ^ Pupuka^ an Oahu chief of con- 

was drowned aftor tbo battle near rideiable importanoe, was fatbar of 

Labaina. ^auAtiooiroa't mother was Inaina^ the wife of Kahiolea^ and 

Luukiay c/L the Kaupo Koo familj of mother of Ke ku a n aoa, late goveraor 

chiefs. of Oahu. 

JTotenlitKlttitnRaftK waa the wmh of Tradition ia ailent on tbe deaeent 

Kamehamehanui of Maui, and Kc- and connections of the other heroes of 

knmnno (w), and thua a brother of this band. They and theirs were pro- 

Kalanihelcmaiiunay the grandfather bably all exterminated, and not being 

of the preaent Hon. Kn. Paatki maritallj emmeeted with the Tioto- 

Biahop. rious side, no adoas wtreleft tooha&t 

J'eapea was another son of Kamt- their names. 
hamthanui of Maui. He was subseo 
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Kapiikoa. Starting direct from Apuokebau in Waikiki, 
where Kahekili's army was encamped and organising pre- 
paratory to a inarch inland to fight Kahahana, the eight 
Oahu warriors boldly charged a large contingent of several 
hundred men of the Maui troops collected at the Heian. 
In a twinkling they were surrounded by overwhelming 
numbers, and a fight commmioed to which Hawaiian 
legends record no parallel Using their long spears and 
javelins with marvellous skill and dexterity, and killing a 
prodigious number of their enemies, the eight champions 
broke through the circle of spears that surroimded them. 
But Mahaioulu, though a good fighter was a bad runner, 
on account of his short bow-legs, and he was overtaken 
by KauhiJcoahoa, a Maui chief. Mahaioulu was soon 
tripped up, secured, and bound by Kauhikoakoa, who, 
swinging the captive up on his own shoulders, started off 
with him for the camp to have him sacriiiced as the first 
victim of the war. This a&ir took place on the bank of 
the Punaluu taro patch, near the cocoa-nut grove of Kua- 
kuaaka. MaJeaioulu, thus hoisted on the back of his 
captor, caught sight of his friend Pupuka, and called out 
to him to throw his spear slaraight at the navel of his 
stomacL In hopes of shortening the present and pro- 
spective tortures of his friend, and knowing well what bis 
fate would be if brought alive into the enemy's camp, 
Piipuka did as he was bidden, and with an unerring aim. 
But Makaiovlu, seeing the spear coming, threw himself 
with a violent effort on one side, and the spear went 
throui^h the back of Kauhikoakoa. Seeing their leader 
fall, the Maui soldiers desisted from farther pursuit, and 
the eight champions escaped. 

In the beginning of 1783 — some say it was in the 
month of January — Kakekili, dividing his forces in thiee 
columns, marched from Waikiki by Puowaina, Fauoa, 
and Kapena, and gave battle to Kahakana near the small 
Stream of Kaheiki. Kahahana's army was thoroughly 
routed^ and he and his wife Kdem-poi-via fled to the 
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mountains. It is related that in this hattle Kauwakinet 
the wife of KahehUi, fought valiantly at liis side. 

Oahu and Molokai now became the conq^uest of KaJie- 
kili, and savagely he used his victory. 

For upwards of two years or more Kaluiliana and his 
"wife and his friend Alapai ^ wandered over the mountains 
of Oahu, secretly aided, fed, and clothed by the country 
people, who commiseiated the misfortunes of their late 
king. Finally, weary of such a life, and hearing that 
JTekuaimanoka, ihe uterine brother of his wife JCekuapoif 
fda, was residing at Waikele in £wa, lie sent her to nego- 
tiate with her brother for their safety. Dissembling his 
real intentions, .£eftt<amano^ received his sister kindlj and 
spoke her fairly, bnt having found out the hiding-place of 
jtahahana, he sent messengers to KaheMli at Waikiki in- 
forming him of the &ct. KdhehUi immediately returned 
peremptory orders to slay KaMhana and Alapai, and he 
sent a double canoe down to Ewa to bring their corpses up 
to Waikiki. This order was faithfully executed by Keku- 
amanoha; and it is said that the mournful chant which still 
exists in the Hawaiian anthology of a bygone age under the 
name of " Kakahana" was composed and chanted by his 
widow as the canoe was disappearing with lier husband's 
corpse down the Ewa lagoon on its way to Waikiki. 

The cruel treachery practised on Kahahana and his sad 
fate, joined to the overbearing behaviour and rapacity of 
the invaders, created a revulsion of feeling in the Oahu 
chieib, which culminated in a wide-spread conspiracy 
against KahdeiUi and the Maui chie& who were distributed 
over the several districts of Oahu. KahehUi himself and 
a number of chiefs were at that time living at KaHua ; 
MawnujkauahapdB/ulani, Kaiarui, Nimakeka, NahioUa, Kal- 
aniulumoku, and others, were quartered at Kaneohe and 
Heeia ; Kalanikupule, Koalaukane, and KekimmaTwlia were 
at Ewa, and Hueu was at Waialua. 

The Oahu leaders of the conspiracy were Elani, the 

1 T have been VBftbla to Imih who this Ala^pai waiy and of what familj. 
VOL. U. P 
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fatlier of JToAo^na, Pwpvka, and Makaiovlu, above 
referred to, Kowmam, KakiJAoomii, and a number of 
others. The plan was to kill the Mani chiefs on one and 

the same night in the different districts. Elani and his 
band were to kill the chiefs residing at Ewa ; Mal-aioul u 
and Pupiika were to kill Kahekili and the chiefs at Kailua ; 
Kanamanu and J^laikioonui were to despatch Ilucu at 
Waialua. By some means the conspiracy became known 
to KalanihuptUe, who hastened to inform his father, Kahe- 
kUi, and the Maui chiefs at Kaneohe in time to defeat the 
object of the conspiiatois ; but, through some cause now 
xudmown, the messenger sent to advise Hum, generally 
known as Kiko-ffueu, failed to arrive in time, and ffiiev 
and all his retainers then living at Kaowakawaka, in 
Kawailoa, of the Waialua district, were killed. The conr 
spiiacj was known as the Waipio Kimopo " (the Wbx^ 
assassination), having originated in Waipio, Ewa. 

Fearfully did KiahekUi avenge the death of Mum on 
the revolted Oahu chiefs. Grathering his forces together, 
he overran the districts of Kona and Ewa, and a war of 
extermination ensued. Men, women, and children were 
killed without discrimination and without mercy. The 
streams of Makaho and Niuhelewai in Kona, and that of 
Hoaiai in Ewa, are said to have been literally choked with 
the corpses of the slain. The native Oahu aristocracy 
were almost entirely extirpated. It is related that one of 
the Maui chiefs, named Kalaikoa, caused the bones of the 
slain to be scraped and cleaned, and that the quantity 
collected was so great that he built a house for liimself, 
the walls of which were laid Tip entirely of the skeletons 
of the slain. The skulls of Elani, KonaTnanu, and Kola' 
Icioowui adorned the portals of this honible house. The 
house was called "Eauwalua," and was situated at 
Lapakea in Moanalua» as one passes by the old upper 
road to Ewa. The site is still pointed out, but the bones 
have received burial 
The rebellion of the Oahu chiefs appears to have had 
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its supporters eyen among the ebiefe and followers of 

£!^ahekUi. Kialaniulumoku, the son of Kamehamehanm 
and nephew of Kahckili, took the part of the Oahu chiefs, 
and Wcis supported by Kaiana, Namakelia, Nahiolea, and 
Kantonco} the grandson of Pdeioholani, Their struggle 
"was unsuccessful, and only added to the long list of the 
illustrious slain. Kcdaniulumolm was driven over the 
Pali of Olomana and killed ; Kanconeo was killed at 
Maunakapa, as one descends to Moanalua; Kaiana, 
Jidhiolea, and Namakelm escaped to KauaL A number 
of chiefesses of the highest rank — "Kapumoe" — were 
killed, mutilated, or otherwise severely aMcted. Kehdath 
kalawi, the cousin of Kakahana's mother and of Kahikili, 
made her escape to Elauai. As an instance of deep aflPec* 
tion, of bitterness of feeling, and of supreme hope of return 
and revenge at some future day, it is said that she took 
with her when she fled some of the Oahu soil from Apua- 
kehau, Kahaloa, Waiaula, and Kupalaha at Waikiki, and 
deposited it at Hulaia, Kaulaua, and Kane on Kauai. 

The events above narrated bring us down to the early 
part of 1785. 

While Kaliehili was carrying on the war on Oahu and 
suppressing the revolt of the Oahu cliiefs, a serious dis- 
turbance on Maui had occurred which gave him much 
uneasiness. It appears that he had given the charge of 
his herds of hogs that were running in the Kula district 
and on the slopes of Haleakala to a petty chief named 
Kukeam. This gentleman, not satisfied with whatever he 
could embezzle from his master^s herds, made raids upon 
the farmers and countiy people of Kula, Honuaula, Eahi* 
kinui, and even as far as Kaupo, robbing them of their 

^ In 1779 we have seen that iTaneo- there during those troublous timet, 

flMWw on Eraai B» hadbtca wm- ii not well Inowii. Afler the o?er- 

tending with his cousin Keawe for throw and death of Kahahana he 
the supremacy of Niihau and the probably returned to Oahu in the 
possession of the goats left there hope that the chapter of accidents 
bj OBptain Oook, mmI he had been night pnpwe % for him to re- 
worsted iu the contest. What brought cover tho throiw that hil fiither had 
himtoOehii,andirhatperiheplajed loit. 
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hogs, under pretext that they belonged to Kalichili, In- 
dignant at this tyranny and oppression, the country people 
rose in arms and a civil war commenced. Knheawc called 
the military forces left by KahekUi at Wailuku to his 
assistance; a series of battles were fought, and finally 
Kukeawe was killed at Kamaole-i-kai, near Palanea^ and 
the revolted farmers remained masters of the situation. 

Wk^Kakekiii was informed of this disturbance and 
its upshot, he appointed his eldest son and heir-apparent, 
Kalaai^huipuk, as regent of Maui, and sent him back there 
at once with a number of chiefs to zestore order and to 
pacify the people, while he himself preferred to remain 
on Oahu to ensure its subjection and to reorganise that 
newly conquered kingdom. 

Kalcuiikupule departed for Maui, accompanied by his 
aunt, Kalola, the widow of Kalaniopuu, and by her new 
husband, Kaopuiki ; by her daughters, Kekuiapoiwa Ziliha, 
widow of KiwalaOy and Kalanikauikikilo ; and by her 
granddaughter, Keopuolajii. His brother Koalaukane, and 
his uncle Kamoho7noho, and a noted warrior chief named 
Kapakahili, were also sent off as his aids and counsellors. 
Ealanibu^mU's personal popularity, his affable mamiers, 
and the supreme authority vested in him, soon tran- 
quillised the revolted country people, who had only risen 
in defence of their own property against the unauthorised 
oppression of Kuheatoe, and peace and order was again 
established on Maui 

While the events above narrated were transpiring on 
Oahu and on Maui> Kameham^ I, had fought and won 
the battle of Mokuohai, in which Kiwakio, the son and 
successor of Kalaniopuu, was slain, had assumed the 
sovereignty of the districts of Kona, Kohala, and Ha- 
makua, on Hawaii, and was carrying on desultory war 
with KeaiveinauJiili and Keouakuahuula, the independent 
chiefs of Hilo and Kau, with varying and not very 
marked success. Towards the close of the year 1785 or 
beginning of 1786, during a truce between the contending 
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cTiiefs on Hawaii, Kamehameha /., probably considering 
the defenceless condition of Maui on account of the 
absence of most of the prominent chiefs with Kakekili on 
Oahu, and deeming the opportunity favourable, fitted out 
an expedition under command of his younger brother, 
JCalanimaloJcidokit-i-kapool'alani, to retake tlie districts of 
Hana and Kipahulu which had been reconquered by 
JKahekili during the last year of Kalaniopuus life. The 
expedition landed successfully, and soon took possession 
of the coveted districts. Contrary to all previous practice, 
Mahkulaku scrupulously caused to be respected the private 
property of the country people and farmers, and thereby 
not only secured the good*^nlI of the inhabitants towards 
the Hawaii invaders, but earned for himself the sobriquet 
of Kdiimaikai (the good chief), by which he was ever 
after known. 

As soon as Kalanikupule received tidings of this inva- 
sion, he immediately sent Kanwhomolio with what forces 
be could muster to drive the invaders out of Maui. The 
hostile armies met on the Kipahulu side of the Lelekea 
gulch, and the battle waged with great fierceness. After 
hard fighting the Hawaii troops were driven back as far 
as Maulili, in Kipahulu, where they were joined by a 
reinforcement under Kahanaujmiikai, and the battle con- 
tinued. But victory rested with the Maui troops, and 
what were not killed of the Hawaii expedition fled back 
to Kohala Keliwiaikai narrowly escaped with his life, 
and would have been captured but for hia timely rescue 
by his Kahu, Midihde, who hid him xmtil nightfall, when, 
by the assistance of the country people, whom his kind 
treatment had conciliated, he obtained a passage over to 
Hawaii; and it was remarked of KamdimUha, as an 
instance of his love for this younger brother, that he was 
more rejoiced at his safe return than grieved at the loss ' 
of the expedition. 

It was in this year, 1786, that the first vessels after 
the death of Captain Cook v^ited the Hawaiian Islands. 
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The " King George " and " Queen Charlotte," from Lon- 
don, commanded by Captains Portlock and Dixon, touched 
at Kealakeakua Bay on the 26th of May ; but finding the 
natives troublesome, and no chief of apparently sufficient 
authority to keep them in order, they left on the 27th, 
touched off the east point of Oahu on ist June, anchored 
at Waialae Bay on 3d June, discovered Waikiki Bay as a 
preferable anchoring ground,^ and touched at Waimea, 
Kauai, on the 13th June. In the fall of that year those 
ships returned to the islands, again visiting Hawaii, Maui, 
Oaha, and Kauai, for the purposes of trade. Having 
anchored off Waikiki,^ KahdeUi came on board, and dur- 
ing their stay treated them hospitably and kindly.* In 
December of that year, while at Kauai, they met with 
Kiuo, the principal chief, and KoAmuLf who appean to 
have found a refuge there from the dire vengeance which 
KdhekUi had executed upon the Oahu chiefs and their 
sympathisers. 

On the 28th May 1786, La Perouse, commanding the 
French exploring expedition, anchored near Lahaina on 
Maui. He was favourably received, but did not meet 
with Kalukili, wdio was then on Oahu. 

In August 1787, Captain Meares in the ship " Nootka " 

^ Portlock says that he found the pired, it was either a false report, or 

eomitrj "popiiloi» and wdl eaiti- effeoioally checked by the vigilaiicse 

mtod." constantly displayed by the crews, 

' On December i, 1786, Portlock and dread of firearms, the effect of 

describes jKoA^o^i as *'a& exceedingly which the king, at his request, had 

•feoot, well-made man, about fifty been Bhown." The native accounta 

yean old, and appears to be sensible, make no mention of any such plot, 

-wen diaposed, and much esteemed by ^ Jarves, loc, dt., calls Kaiana a 

his anbjeeti.*' He tayi farther, that brother of Ktm, EaimM?t moHiar, 

tXiSbaX iinie KahckiU. drank no awa, Kaupekamoku^ was a daughter tA 

nor would he touch any spirits or Kukaniauaula, of whom I have no 

wines that were offered him on board, direct genealogy, but whom I have 

* Janres, qooting from Poirtlock*! reaaon to beliere was the aame aa 

"Voyage Round the Wodds*' laya Papaikaniau, the wife of the Maui 

that "an old priest who eame fre- king KaulaJiea, and grandmother of 

quently on board informed Captain Kaeo. Hence the high rank which 

PerUoek that there was a plot brew- JToiifMtomefett eiij<^ed among her 

ing to eat off both vessels. Aa no oootemporaries ; and henoe 

other eridenee of saoh a design tnuu- waa a ooosan of £iaeo. 
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arrived at the islands in company with the " Iphigenia," 
Captain Douglas. While at Kauai, Kaiancu embarked 
with Captain Meares for a voyage to Canton, and was 
retiiined the following year in the ''Iphigenia;" but Kaeo 
having become inimical to him in his absence, he pro- 
ceeded in the ship to Hawaii, where 9k Kam/tkcmekti^a 
request he landed with his foreign acquired property, 
indnding guns, powder, &c., in January 1789. His high 
aristoeratic connections, his well-known personal bravery, 
his at the time large, miscellaneous, and valuable property, 
and the fact of his having visited " Kahiki," those foreign 
lands of which the legends told and of which Kualii sang, 
procured for him a distinction at the court of Kamehamcha^ 
that in the end turned his head with vanity and ambition 
and caused his ruin. 

At this period a number of vessels, following in the 
tracks of those just mentioned, chiefly occupied in the 
fur trade on the north-west coast of America, visited the 
islands for refreshments and for trade, touching regularly 
on their passage to and from China, bartering arms and 
ammunition with the different chieftains, and not a few 
runaway seamen from those vessels became scattered over 
the islands.^ 

Among those trading vessels was the American snow 
Eleanor," Gaptsin Metcalf, accompanied by her tender, a 
small schooner called the "Fair America," under com- 
mand of the son of Captain Metcalf. The vessels had been 
trading oil' the coasts of Hawaii during the winter months 
of 1789, and, leaving the tender off Hawaii, the larger 
vessel went over to Maui and anchored off Honuaula 
in the month of Ifebruaiy 1790, and trading was com- 

1 It became quite fashionable for skill and adroitnesB in managing fire- 

every chief of note to have one or arms, and in many other things 

more of these runaway fore^nem in hitherto unknown tu'ihe Hawaiians, 

bia employ. Thej w«re not alwrnyi made tbem valuable to the ehiefe, 

the best si>ecimens of their class, but who aided them to run away from 

they made themselves serviceable as their ships, or even kidnapped thetit 

interpreter! and factors in trading if other means failed, as will be seen 

vith the feniga tliipa; and tlieir henelter. 
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menced with the natives. The native acooonts state that 
the captain was an initable and harah man, and liberal in 
his use of the rope's-end on trifling pioTOcations ; yet trade 
was continued and his ill-nsage sabmitted to for the gain the 
common people thought they obtained in the barter of their 
commodities for those Uiat the foreigner brought them. 

Kakla, the widow of KtUamopm, with her new hus- 
band, Kaopwikit and her fomily, were at this time ^ving 
at the village of Olowalu, some fifteen miles from where 
Metcalf's vessel was anchored. Hearing of the arrival of 
the trading ship at Honuaula, Kaopuiki got ready a number 
of hogs and other produce, and started for Honuaula to 
trade for musquets, ammunition, and such other articles. 
It is not known that Kaopuiki received any bad usage 
from Captain Metcalf, although others did ; but noticing 
that the ship's boat was left towing astern during the 
night, Koujpmki formed the design of getting the boat 
into his possession. The following night the plan was 
carried into e£fect, the boat was cut adrift from the vessel, 
the watchman, who had fallen asleep in her, was killed, 
the boat towed ashore and broken up for the sake of the 
iron fastenings, and KcLopuiki and his men returned to 
Obwalu. 

When the loss of the boat and the death of the seaman 
were ascertained in the morning, Captain Metcalf fired on 

the people ashore, and took two prisoners, from one of 
whom belonging to Olowalu it is thought that he received 
information as to who the party was that had stolen his 
boat. In a day or two the vessel left her anchorage at 
Honuaulu and came-to off Olowalu. The followint^ dav 
KaJoIa put on a tabu in connection with some festival or 
commemoration relating to her own family ; the tabu to be 
binding on all for three days, no canoes to leave the shoie^ 
and the being burned alive was the penalty of disobedience. 
This tabu was called "Mawma$** On the fourth day the 
tabu was taken off, and the native canoes crowded to the 
vessel for the purposes of trade. Canoes &om the imme* 
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diate neighbourhood of Olo^u and XJkamehame, from 
Ij&haina, Kaanapali, and from Lanai, came, in good faith 
and suspecting no harm, to exchange their produce for the 
coveted articles of the white man's trade. 

Eut Captain Metcalf meditated a terrible revenge for 
the loss of his boat and the death of his seaman.* As the 
canoes collected around the ship, he ordered tlie guns and 
small arms to be loaded, and the unsuspicious natives were 
ordered to keep their canoes o£f the waists of the ship, and 
wlien any strayed either under the bows or the stern, they 
were pelted with stones or other missiles until they 
rejoined the fleet of canoes lying off either broadside of 
tlie ship waiting for the trade to commence. When all 



^ Jures in lib History, page 69, 
mentions that **the bones of the 

murdered seaman and the remains of 
the boat, for which a reward was 
offered, had been delivoed up ; and 
the natives supposing the anger of 
the captain appeased by the attack he 
had already made, innocently asked 
for the inromiMd reward. This he 
said they should have." This cir- 
cumstance is not referred to in the 
luitive accounts, vhioh merely state 
that when the boat had been towed a 
long distance from the ship the sleep- 
ing sailor woke up and began to cry 
oat for help ; but the ship was then 
too far off to hear him, and that then, 
♦o stop hig cries, he was killed and 
thrown overboard fcom the boat. No 
mention of anj'nnnbNlis made, or of 
the recovery of the bones of the sea- 
man and the remnants of the boat, 
though such may have been the case. 
Tlie tragedy enacted at Olowaln was 
horrible enough without the spice of 
Bttcb accursed perfidy ; yet, if Mr. 
Toung — who was on board of the 
** Eleanor** at the time, and snbse- 



effoedfor the boat and the man, Mr. 

^•^^''f was informed thnt the for- 
mer was broken to pieces and the 
latter had been killed. The bones 
of the man were then donanded, 
whiob, with the stem and the stern- 
post of the boat, were carried on 
board the snow in about three 
dftys." On demanding thor reward, 
"Mr, Metcalf replied they should 
have it, and immediately ordered all 
the guns to be loaded and fired 
among the canoes.** But Mr. Timng 
was dead some years Ijefore Mr. Jar- 
ves arrived, and as Mr. Dibble, who 
knew Mr. Young well in his lifetime, 
says nothing in his History of the 
islands of the recovery of the remains 
or of the promised reward, on which 
the natave nanatlTe is equally silent, 
I am inclined to think that either 
Young's memory was somewhat con- 
fused, or that VanoouTer misunder- 
stood Toung. The dead seaman 
thrown overboard in the middle of 
Maalaea Bay would probably have 
been food for sharks before it drifted 
ashore; and as the boat was taken 



quently resided and died on then and broken up at Olowalu, and 00 
islands— had so reporteil it, it un- 'communication had with the ship 
doubtedly was so. lu Yaucouver's -bntil the day of the massacre, I think 
Voyage, toI. iL, page 136, edition the storj of the reeoreqr end the 
1798, Vancouver says that "Young reward M J»rANa)lKi( doabtfoL 
stated that on » reward being 
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was ready, Captain Metcalf mounted on the rail and gore 
orders to open the ports of the ship, that had hitherto been 
closed The guns of the ship, loaded with small shot and 
grapnel, and the musketry of the sailors, were fired in the 
crowd of canoes lying within easy range on both sides. 
The carnage was immense. Orer a hnndred natives were 
killed outright, and several hnndred more or less Bedonsly 
wounded. The confusion, the wailing, the null to escape, 
was indescribable.^ 

After this cruel and wanton vengeance on an innocent 
and unsuspecting multitude — for the main trespasser, 
Keopuiki^ was not among the slain, and does not appear 
to have been afloat that day — Captain Metcalf lifted his 
anchor and proceeded to Hawaii to join his tender, the 
" Fair American." 

It was probably in the morning of the 17th March 
1790 that the tender was captured off Kaupulehu, in 
North Kona, by Kameeiamohi^ a great chief and sup- 
porter of KamehafMtha, and all the crew killed, including 
Metcalf 's son, excepting the mate, Isaac Davis, whose life, 
hem some sudden impulse of compassion, was spszed.* 

* *'Th© bodies of the sliiin were chiefs, his relatives — Kalaukoa, Mo' 

dragged for with fish-hooks (after nuJcoa, Kanuha^ and Keakaokalani — 

t1i«vcnelbad huImI), "and Mlleoted uid a quantity of tiad« a« » prafiasi 

in a heap on the beach, where their for boarding. At a given signal the 

brains flowed out of their skulLb"— erew were attacked, young Metcalf 

Mooldo Hawaii^ by D. Halo. thrown overboard and drowned, and 

^ Grandson of Kakai^uldeiaiioi, the rest of tba €!•▼ killad ezoept 

vife of Kcavot of Hawaii. Having Isaac Davis. 

gone on board of Metcalf 'a ship one Yancouver relates (p. Z37, toL iL)^ 

day, he was, for some reason not that on the aad Ibroih KmuhamAa 

recorded, beaten with a rope's-end. I. and Toang set out for where the 

Smarting under the indignity offered schooner was, that he severely repri- 

to bim, be vowed to avenge himself manded Kameeiamjoku for bis breach 

on the first foreign vmnA tbat fell in of boapitality and inbamanity, and 

his power. Not long nfter, the nn- ordered the schooner to bo delivered 

fortunate tender came in his way. xip to him in order to be restored to 

Her crew consisted of only five men the owner. Kamehameka I. also 

and the captain. Fitting oat his took the wounded Davis under his 

canoes, KameetavMku went off to speeial eare and as a eompanion to 

the sloop, taking with him a number Young. 

of retainers, seven of whom are men> ' See Yancoavcr for particulars^ 

timed by name, aad four other toL iL p. 139, ed. 1798. 
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The Teasel was hauled ashoze, the booty of guns, ammani- 
tioiiy articles of trade, and the wounded prisoner, Davis, 
were afterwards taken to Kafiuikmu^ha, then stopping at 
Kealakeakua, where Metcalfs ship, the "Eleanor," was 
lying. On the same day a party of seamen from the 
** Eleanor," with the boatswain, John Young, had been 
ashore. Young, who had wandered inland and been 
separated from his shipmates, found his return to the 
"beach barred by orders of Kamchameha, who, having 
obtained a quantity of arms and ammunition, was anxious 
of having a foreigner in his employ who knew how to 
use them and keep them in order. When the boat's crew 
returned to the ship, John Young was missing. Captain 
Metcalf remained two days off the bay, firing guns and 
awaiting Young's letozn ; hut Kim^dumska having received 
intelligence of the capture of the tender by KamMMLmokfu^ 
and haying heard of the massacre at Olowalu, would not 
permit a canoe to leave the beach or go alongside the • 
ship, lest Metcalf should retaliate as he had done on Maui. 

The two captive foreigners, Young and Davis, finding 
their lives secure and themselves treated with deference 
and kindness, were soon reconciled to their lot, accepted 
service under KameJiameha, and contributed greatly by 
their valour and skill to the conquests that he won, and 
hy their counsel and tact to the consolidation of those 
conquests. 

It is not clearly stated by native authorities in what 
manner the feud between Kamthaindui and Keau'cmauhili 
of Hilo had been composed. Certain it is that during the 
summer of this year (i y go), Kamehameha, assuming the 
style of ** Moi " of Hawaii, sent to Keawemauhili of Hilo 
. and KicmorKwikuvla of Eau to furnish him with canoes 
and troops for a contemplated invasion of Maui Zkiiew- 
fnofuhUi complied with tiie summons of JTomeAamefta, and 
sent a laige force of men and canoes under command of 
his own sons Ktavjedeo^MkunM, JBUele or MduU, Koahanu, 
and his nephew KcJxiipaMUi, Keoue^Kuahmla positively 
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lefufied to ol>e7 the suxnmoxui, acknowledging no feudal 
obligations to JSameAcwMAa, and deeming the projected 
war with Maui as unwise and un|nrovoked. 

Haying collected his forces in Kohala, Kam^um/^ 
crossed the Hawaii channel, making his descent in Hana, 
and, as the natives say, his canoes covered the beach from 
Hamoa to Ivawaipapa. 

When Kalanikupule heard 'of the landing of Kame- 
hameha at Haiia, and that he was marching with his 
force through the Koolau district, he sent ICapakahiii 
with the best troops he had through the Hamakua dis- 
tricts to meet and resist the progress of the invader. 

Of the campaign in Hamakualoa some mementoes are 
still pointed out. The fortified position at Puukoae on 
Hanawana, which was attacked and taken by JTome- 
hameha, who had brought his fleet round fnm Hana. 
The hill is known as " £apuai-o-Kamehameha»" to the 
west of the Halehaku stream, where he encamped for 
the night after taking Puukoae. Here his war-god Kvhai- 
Umoku was paraded around the camp, to ascertain by the 
usual auguries — ^the more or less erect position of the 
feathers, &c. — the issue of the campaign ; and the answers 
being favourable, Kamehamcha engaged Kapakahili in 
battle the following morning. For some time the result 
was uncertain, but reinforcements having come up to 
Kavieharnchx , the Maui forces were routed, and fled as 
far as Kokomo, where a final stand was made. Fighting 
desperately, and with hardly a hope of retrieving the 
fortime of the day, Kapakahili encountered KarnAhanUhA 
on the field, and one of those single combats ensued in 
which the fate of an empire depends on the personal 
prowess of one or the other of the combatants. JTopo- 
hahUi was killed, l^e Maui men fled and dispersed, and 
the road to Wailuku lay open to Kamehaamha, 

After this victory Kam^^meha moved his fleet to 
Kahului, and hauled up his canoes from there to Hopukoa 
without opposition. After two days of preparation he 
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mardied on to Wailuku, where KaULnikitptU awaited him 
with such forces as he had been able to collect This 
battle was one of the hardest contested on Hawaiian 

record. We have no detailed account of the disposition 
of the forces on either side ; we only know that the battle 
commenced at Wailuku and thence spread up the lao 
valley, the Maui army defending valiantly every foot of 
the ground, but being continually driven farther and 
farther up the valley, KameJmineha's superiority in the 
number of guns, and the skilful management of the same 
under the chaige of Young and Davis, telling fearfully 
upon the number of his foes, and finally procuring him 
the victory. The author has conversed with people who 
were present at tikie battle and escaped with their lives, 
and they all tell that before the battle commenced the 
women and children, and the aged who conld move, were 
sent up on the mountain-sides of the valley, where they 
could look down upon the combatants below. They speak 
of the carnage as frightful, the din and uproar, the shouts 
of defiance among the fighters, the wailing of the women 
on the crests of the valley, as somelhiug to curdle the 
blood or madden the brain of the beholder. The Maui 
troops were completely annihilated, and it is said that 
the. corpses of the slain were so many as to choke up 
the waters of the stream of lao, and that hence one of 
the names of this battle was " Kepaniwai " (the damming 
of the waters). 

Kaiom^Uc/Ufpide, his brother KoaJUmkam, Kamohxmoha^ 
and some other chiefs escaped over the mountain and 
made their way to Oahu. KaZanidkmbt Kdcma^wa 
LUxha, and her daughter Keopmlani, crossed over to 
Olowalu, where they joined their mother, Edlola, and 
after a hurried preparation they all left for Molokai, and 
took up their residence with JBTekudikemi at Kalamaula. 

It does not appear that Kamehameha took any active 
steps at this time to secure the conqnest of Maui by 
leaving garrisons or organising the government. The 
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island was completely conquered, its fighting force de- 
stroyed, its land wasted, and its chiefs seeking refuge on 
Oaliu and Molokai. It is probable that his intention 
was to follow up his victory by an invasion of Oahu, 
where KalveJcili still ruled with unbroken force. But 
deeming it an object of sound policy to come to some 
terms with Kalola, and, if possible, get her daughters 
and granddaughter in his possession, he sent a messenger 
named KiJcane ahead to Molokai to request of Kalola that 
she would not go to Oahu, but go back with him to 
Hawaii, where she and her daughters would be provided 
for as became their high rank. He then re-embarked his 
forces, and leaTing Kahului, sailed to Kaunakakai, on 
Molokai, deeming it prudent also to secure the adhesion 
of its chiefs before proceeding to Oahu. 

When KamthaTMlM arrived at Kaunakakai he was 
informed that Kalola was very sick and not expected to 
lire long. He at once went oyer to Kalamaula and had 
an interview with her, renewing his request that she 
should confide her daughters and granddaugliter to his 
care and protection. To which Kalola is said to have 
replied, " When I am dead, my daughters and grand- 
daughter shall be yours." Not long after this Kalola 
died and was mourned with the customary rites attending 
the death of so high a chief ess. The custom of " Moepuu 
was observed, so was tattooing and other practices. Even 
Kamehameha had some of his teeth knocked out in token 
of sorrow. When the mourning season was ended JCalold^s 
bones were deposited in Konahele, and JSjimehameha took 
charge of her daughters and granddaughter, not only as a 
legacy from the mother, but as a seal of reconciliation 
between himself and the older branch of the Keam 
dynasty, the lepresentatiYes of Kwalao, 

When the funeral rites were finished and the tabus 
taken off, and the creed and customs of the time permitted 
business to be attended to, Kamehameha dispatched two 

' 1 Se« vol. i. p. zo8. 
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messengeis to Oahu. One was Kikam, above ref ened to, 
the other was JBaalou, the mother of Ifamahana, and 
grandmother of KamehaTtuiha^s wife, Kaahumanu. The 

mission of Kikane was to Kahchili ; that of Haalou was 
originally intended for Kauai, to seek some renowned 
soothsayer, for which that island was famous, and obtain 
his opinion as to the best way in which to obtain the 
supremacy of Hawaii for KameJiameha, 

Kikane presented himself before Kahekili at Waikiki, 
and in the name of Kamehameha offered him two Maika- 
stones, " Ulu-maika," one black and the other white. 
£dhekili looked at them and said, " This one (the white) 
represents agiicultare» fishing, husbandry, and the pro- 
sperity of the goyemment; that one (the black), is a 
symbdl of war. Does Kamehameha want to go to war 
with Oahn ? " On Kikane replying that such was JTame- 
hamehc^a intention, and that he had been sent as a herald 
to arrange with Kahekili in a courteous and chiefly 
manner about the place of landing and the field of battle, 
Kahekili, after some consideration of the various plans 
proposed by Kikane, replied, "Go, tell Kamehmneha to 
return to Hawaii, and when he learns that the black kapa 
covers the body of KaheJcili and the sacrificial rites have 
been performed at his funeral,^ then Hawaii shall be the 
Maika-stone that will sweep the course from here to 
Tahiti; let him then come and possess the country." 
Kikane then presented one more request from Kamelia- 
meha, which was for the gods Olopue and Kalaipahoa*^ 

^ "A kauka puaa i ka nujtu," lit., comfort the Bpirit of the defunct, still 

wb«n fh* hog lum hem. fiUoed at bovariag aboat iti mortal remain*, 

his nose." This was one of the aacri- * Olopue or Ololupe waa a god who 

ficial obdervancea on the demise of conducted the spirits of chiefs to 

high chiefs, and ia used, as a trope to their final abode after death, and 

indicate the entire funeral oeremonj. aitiited them on the jovniej. Thia 

The offering of hogs in sacrifice on goil waa greatly feared by ttdWttrioir 

the death of a person, especially a chiefs of olden times, 

ohief, waa a tuA of zeapeet timilar Kdtai^koa, This god waa made 

to that offered to tiie idols of the of the wood of theNioitree,in whieh 

gods ; and iho Buvonr of the baked his spirit or essence was supposed to 

animal was supposed to refresh and reiidk It was an ezceedingl/ poiaon* 
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KahehUi gave him a chip of the Kalai^pakioat but the 
Olopm was in chaige of the high-priest J!a<?2m%iiMttli^ 

and Kihane did not obtain it for his master. 

Haalous mission was more successful. Arrived at 
Oahu, she was spared the further journey to Kauai by 
finding the object of her search at Kanioku in Waikiki. 
His name was Kaponhihi, He was a Kauai man, and 
related to Haalou's grandmother Kancikaheilani. Hence 
he received her overtures kindly, and in reply to her 
inquiries, instructed her to tell Kamehameha to build a 
large Heiau for his god at Paukohola, adyoining the old 
Heiau of Mailekini near Kawaihae, Hawaii; that done, 
he would be snpieme over Hawaii without moie loss of 
life. 

Having accomplished theii errands, JTiihiiie and 
returned to KamehatMlui on MolokaL 
While these events transpired on Maui and Molokai, 

KafMhamehcCs power on Hawaii was seriously threatened. 
When KeouakuahuiUa heard of the assistance in men and 
canoes which Keawemauhili of Hilo liad furuislicd to 
Kamehameha on his expedition to Maui, he was greatly 
irritated, and considered it as a breach of the agreement 
between them to jointly oppose Kamchamchas pretensions 
to sovereignty. To punish, therefore, his former ally, 
Keoua invaded Hilo. A battle was fought at Alae in 
Ililo-paliku, in which KcatcemauhUi was l^jll^fi, and 
Keoua added the district of Hilo to his own' {possessions 
of Puna and £au. Elated with his victory, he entered 
Kamehamehc^s estates, overran Hamakua, destroying valu- 
able fish ponds .and taro patches at Waipio, and plundering 
the inhabitants. From Waipio he crossed over to Waimea 
in Eohala» committing simiLur ravages and barbarities 

0U8 wood, said to have been found or drink waa sure to kill the con- 
only on Mounaloa, Molokai, though sumer. It is said to hare been dls- 
I hare heard it aaid that it was alio covered by Kaiakea of Molokai, at 
fotindoiiLttiAi. Tbat tpeeim of ill* laMiitevMi, or rather «Inims, wna 
Nioi is now extinct. The least par- greatly in vogue intllA Iftttwptttof 
ticto of the wood inserted in the food hii generation* 
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when the news of these transactions by Rwua reached 
KavMMmiha, at Kannakakai, he was deeply moved at the 
death of his nnde KtavmMLvMiit and at the lavages and 
cruelties committed on his people and possessions by 

Keowi, All thoughts of invading Oahu, even of securing 

Maui, were given up, for a season at least, for the one 
imperious necessity of hastening back to Ha^vaii to pro- 
tect his own estates and to punish tlie audacious Keoiui, 
Gathering his army and his fleet together, KaniehaTneha 
evacuated Maui and Molokai, and returned to Hawaii. 

This brings us to the latter niontlis of the year 1790, for 
it is known that the eruption of Kilauea, which destroyed 
a portion of Kcoua'a army on its return to Kau, took 
place in November 179a 

The abrupt departure of Kamehameha and his fleet from 
Molokai and his return to Hawaii took a great weight off 
the mind of KahekUi, and plans of vengeance, if not of 
aggrandisement, occupied his thoughts and brightened his 
vision in the immediate future. He was doubtless en- 
couraged by Kiuokulani, who by this time had obtained 
the supremacy of Kauai, and who urged upon his aged 
brother the golden opportunity of Kamehameha's ditli- 
culties with Keoxux-huahuula to avenge the defeat of 
Ku.laiiikvjnde on Maui, and to deal a crushing blow to 
the growing power of Karnelia.inelia. Negotiations and 
pre])arations having been perfected between the Kauai and 
Oahu sovereigns during the winter months of 1790-91, 
Kaeolcidani left Kauai with a well-equipped fleet of war 
canoes, accompanied by his nephew Feapea} his military 
commandeis KvUcM and Kaiawa, his foreign gunner Mare 
Amara,^ and a number of ferocious trained dogs, and 
arrived at Oahu in the spring of 1791. 

^ Ptoypra was a bod of Kamehameha- second aame, " Amara," is but the 

alreadj referred to. Hftweiiaa corruption of tlie EngUeh 

* Who this roan was and in what ** Amumnae,** The man wns probablj 

ship he nrrived at the islands, I am the gunner or blacksmith of some 

unable to saj. His first name was of the foreign vessels trading at the 

HamiiaiiiMd, bat tliA idandu 

TOU n. g 
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Kahehili appointed his son KcUanikupule as regent of 
Oahu during his absence, and the combined fleets of 
KahekUi and Kaeokuiani started for the Windwaid 
Islands. Making a short stay at Kannakakai, Molokai, 
the fleet passed to the "windward side of ICaai, and landed 
for a while at Waihee and Waiehn. It would appear 
from subsequent, facts as if some conyention or stipula- 
tion had been agreed upon between Kah^BiH and Eatth 
kulmi, in virtue whereof Kdhekili had transferred, either 
provisionally or permanently, the sovereign authority over 
Maui to Kaeo. Certain it is that the latter on his arrival, 
commenced to divide up the island, apportioning the 
various districts among the Kauai chiefs and warriors. 
This proceeding gave great umbrage to the sons of Kahe- 
kUi and to the ancient Maui chiefs, and came near break- 
ing up the entire expedition of the two kings. A quaizel 
and an iraeftUe arose on this subject at Paukukalo, near 
Waiehu, between the Kauai and Maui chiefs, in which 
Koalaukani, one of the sons of KahdeUi, greatly distin- 
guished himself for his bravery against a vastly superior 
number of Eauai warriors. 

In some way not now particularly remembered, this 
misadventure was smoothed over without more serious 
results, and the two fleets left Waiehu, KaeahUani goiog 
round by the Koolau side to Hana to recruit, and KahMi 
going fartlier on to Mokulau in Kaupo, for the same pur- 
pose. It is reported that while at Hana, Kaeokidani 
ascended the famous hill of Kauwiki, and, in a spirit of 
bravado, threw his spear up into the air, exclaiming, " It 
is said of old that the sky comes down close to Hana, but 
I find it quite high, for I have thrown my spear, * Kamoo- 
lehua,* and it did not pierce the sky, and I doubt if it 
will hit Kanuhameha ; but hearken, 0 Kauai ! you chiefs, 
warriors, and relations, be strong and be valiant, and we 
shall drink the water of Waipio and eat the taro of 
Kunaka." 

Leaving Hana» the fleet of Kagokuktni sailed direct for 
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AiVaipio, Hawaii, where he landed his troops and ravaged the 
valley thoroughly. The acts of spoliation and barbarity 
committed on this occasion were the common occurrence 
of war in those days, and would not of themselves have 
stained the memory of Kaeokidani in the native estima- 
tion; but his disregard and desecration of the ancient 
tabu places, the tearing up and overturning the sacred 
pavement of LUoa, the burning of the sacred pepper-tree 
supports of the ancient palace of the Hawaiian kings, said 
to have been built hj Kahoukapu, and bis general demo- 
lition and destruction of all tbe sacred and valued me- 
meiitoes of ancient times, in wbicb that valley was so 
rich, — ^these and similar acts were x^gazded as impaidon* 
able acts of vandalism, for which the insulted gods and 
"Aumakuas'' would in due time exact a condign and 
fearful punishment. 

While these outrages of the Hawaiian public sentiment 
"were perpetrated by KaeoJculani in Waipio, the KahekUi 
division of the fleet, leaving Mokulau, had landed at 
Halawa in the Kohala district of Hawaii, and after vari- 
ous desultory and unimportant skirmishes with the troops 
of KamehaTnelia, proceeded to join Kaeokidani at Waipio. 

KamehameJia was in the Kona district when he received 
the tidings of the invasion of KahekUi and Kcteokulani, 
His preparations to repel the invasion were not long in 
being perfected. Collecting a large fleet of double canoes, 
many of which were filled with small cannon obtained 
from tradeT8,'and with the sloop which Kameeiamoku had 
captured from the ship " Eleanor" the preceding year,^ he 

' So the native acooant collected by she was captured. But Yancoayer 

S. M. Kamakantayt; batVaneoaver, does nowhere state thatToong and 

in voL ii. p. 165, says that in March Davis had told him of their accom- 

X793 the sloop was lying in a creek panying Kamehameka in his cam- 

ftlMmt four miles freon Kealakeakua, paigns, while at the tame time he 

-when ahe had been hauled up, and expressly statea that for a long time 

was fast decaying for want of neces- after their capture they invariably 

anry repaiza. The impression is ob- accompanied KaiMhaiMha wherever 

taiaad from YaaoonTar^ xvdtal of lie went. The iQeiMe of TMMonvMr 

what Young and Davis told him that ia, therefore, no denial of the eotieet* 

the vesiel had net been naed ainoe aeia of the natiTe aeoeont. 
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started for ^yaipio, placing John Young and Isaac Da\'i3 
in command of his artillery. Not far from Waipio, near 
the Pali Hulaana of Waimanu, the hostile fleets met^ and 
the first naval battle was fought in Hawaiian waters in 
which modem gunnery formed a conspicuous element of 
strength on both sides. No particulais of this battle have 
been handed down ; no chief of any piominence lost his 
life in thisf engagement It is said, however, to have been 
sanguinary, and many lives and not a few canoes on either 
side were lost of whom Hawaiian fame had made no note ; 
but the artillery of Kam^uimdM seems to have been too 
heavy or too well served for his foes, as he remained 
master of the situation ; and Kahckili and Kaeokulani 
returned to Hana in Maui with their shattered fleet, and 
with no farther thoughts of invading Hawaii, fortunate if 
they mifjht be able to defend Maui from the retaliatory 
invasion by Kamehameha, which they certainly expected, 
and which they are known to have strained all their 
resources to frustrate. 

This sea-fight off Waipio is remembered by the natives 
under the name of " Ke^pn^waha-rda-ula" and also of 
" JTofewi" It occurred in 1791, before the death of Ktoua 
Kuahwuia. 

Some time after this, Peapea Mahatoalu, the nephew of 
JSTahekUi and Eaeo, was fatally wounded by the explosion 
of a keg of gunpowder on the hiU of Kauwiki He was 
removed to Honokohau in the Kaanapali district, where 

he shortly afterwards died from his wounds.^ 

Kahekili and Kaeo remained on Maui during the winter 
of 1 79 1 and during the whole of the year 1792. It was 
during this latter year that Captain Vancouver, command- 
ing H.B.S.S. " Discovery " and " Chatham," arrived at these 
islands. Touching at Kealakeakua Bay on Hawaii on 3d 



* Vancottver in his *' Voyage of Dia- 
eoTery," toI. iii., aaya that in March 
1794 he heard from the natives of 
Maui that Pca|i«a» whom he calla hj 



his other name Namahana^ had only 
a ihort time iMlon beaikillMi by an 
tt^kiioii of gunpowder. 
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March, he inquired after Kalaniopuu, and learned that he 
was dead. Kamchameha being absent,^ Vancouver, passing 
by Maui without stopping, proceeded to Oahu and anchored 
off ^Waikiki on 7th March. There he learnt that Kahekili 
and I^aeo were absent on Molokai or Maui making pre- 
parations to lepel an expected invasion by Kameharmha, 
and no person of distinction appearing, he left Oahu on 
the 8th and anchored at Waime&» Kauai, on the pth, and 
left there for the north-west coast of America on the 14th 
of the same month. 

The political sitoation of the idands of this group at 
this period may be concisely stated in this way. On 
Hawaii KamehanUha and Keoua Kuaktmla were still con- 
tending for the sovereignty of the island, though Eimu^s 
strength was gradually being exhausted. The great Heiau 
of Puukohola had been built, yet Keoica stubbornly defended 
himself, and his subjection by war seemed as distant as 
ever. By false representations and promises of safety he 
"was induced during the fall of this year or early in 1792 
to go to Kawaihae to confer with KamchavieJia, and on 
his arrival was treacherously killed and sacrificed at the 
Heiau. On Maui, Molokai, and Oahu, Kahekili was still 
the recognised actual sovereign, but owing to his great 
age and feeble health the regency of Oahu and Molokai 
was intrusted to his son Kalanihapule ; and lus brother 
Kcuokuimi remained with him on Maui to admimster the 
afifaiis of that island, while the government of Kauai and 
the guardianship of Kaechilanils son, KcmMudii, the 
Intimate Moi of Kauai, was intrusted to a high chief 
named Naktmkuiuma} 

As Oahu had virtually lost its autonomy on the over- 
throw and death of KaJuxJiana, the events connected with 

1 On 5t1i March Vancouver stopped ways by the name of Enemo, and snys 

off Kawaihae, where he saw Keeau- that his other name was Wakea ; and 

tiwkUf and gava him some goats,^ it is said that he was a brother of 

aeeda, ka, KaakumanUt one of ZomeAomeAa** 

^ Such is his name in the native wives. The real name and the liacaft 

acoounti. Yaaoouvor oaUs lum &!• of thii chief are unknown to mo. 
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its history maj properly be lefened to under tiie reigns of 
the Maui kings. 

Vanconyer^s visit to Oalra in March 1792 left no special 
recollections in the native mind but the to them singolar 
and inexplicable fact that these two foreign vessels posi- 
tively refused to barter guns, ammunition, and arms for 
hogs, potatoes, or refreshments of any kind that might be 
offered. The foreign traders who had visited the islands 
since their discovery hy Captain Cook had so recklessly 
pandered to the lust of the native chieftains to possess fire- 
arms and ammunition, used only for their own destruction, 
that they could not appreciate the humane motive of Van- 
couver in his refusal, and his reception, though civil and 
without any untoward accidents, was proportionately cooL 

On the 7th of .May 1792 the English national ship 
" Dffidalus," acting as a storeship for Vancouver's expedi- 
tion, and under command of Lieutenant Heigest, arrived 
off the north coast of Oahu, and standing in for the land, 
came-to off the mouth of the Waimea stream, in the 
Koolauloa district While lying off and on in this road- 
stead a party was sent ashore on the i ith to procure fresh 
water, accompanied by Lieutenant Hergest and Mr. Goooh, 
the astronomer. 

The result of this wateriiig-party was unfortunate, and 
another tragedy was enacted, which, although entirely 
unprovoked by the foreigners, has not received a moiety 
of the sympathy and comments from the civilised world 
which have shed such a halo over the memory of Cook as 
a martyr to science. Lieutenant Hergest and Mr. Gooch 
were foully murdered by tlie natives of Waimea, on set 
purpose, for the sake of plunder. By his own harsh and 
injudicious conduct Captain Cook drove the natives of 
Kealakeakua into open resistance, and fell ingloriously in 
an afiray of his own seeking. In thus expressing myself, 
I only give utterance, as an historian, to what I know to 
be the native national sentiment on the subject The 
Hawaiians never felt that they were in the wrong, or 
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admitted that they were to Uame for the death of Captain 
Cook, but they freely admit that they were solely to 

"blame for the deaths of Lieutenant Hergest and Mr. Gooch, 
and they acquiesced then in, c'lnd appreciate now, the 
justice of Vancouver's proceedings in that regard the 
following year. 

By comparing the native narratives of this transaction 
at Waimea with that of Vancouver and other foreign 
writers, I think the following will contain brie% the 
substantial facts of the case. 

After the repulse of Kahekili and Kaeohilani in the 
naval engagement called " Kepuwahaulaula/' ofif the Pali 
Hulaana, on the Hamakna coast of Hawaii, the inferiority 
of firearms on the losing side had become disastrously 
manif est, and a desire to obtain a more abundant supply 
became the dominant passion of the chiefs who had shared 
and lost in the above-mentioned campaign. Whether 
KahekUi or. Kaeo ordered or countenanced any violent 
measures against foreign vessels or their crews for the 
purpose of obtaining arms is doubtful, and has never been 
charged against them by the foreigners nor achnitted by 
the natives.^ But it is tolerably clear that Kalanikupule, 
Kahckili's viceroi on Oahu, had instructed his chiefs and 
military ofticers, or at least that they so understood his 
instructions, that although he was not willing to com- 
promise himself by allowing violent measures or treatment 
of foreign vessels or their crews at the principal trading 
port at Waikiki, where he himself resided, yet violent 
measures, if successful in obtaining guns, side-arms, and 
ammunition — ^peaceful barter failing — ^from any vessels 
that might touch at the out-of-way districts of the island, 
would not only not be punished, but would be looked 
upon and rewarded as a service rendered to the state or 
the sovereign. 

> Vancouver distinctly exculpates Kahduli nod Kbuo from any oomplieifejr, 
dixMt or iadireot, in Hum sad affair. 
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Wlien, therefore, Koi^ — a military chief who had shared 
in the late campaign against Hawaii, and was now stationed 
in the neighbourhood of Waimea — observed the arrival 
of the " Daidalus " and the landing of the watering- 
party, he laid his plans to obtain some of the coveted 
articles. 

The watering-partj, finding the water near the mouth 
of the stream lathei brackish, rolled their casks some 
distance farther up, where the water was thoroughly 
fresh. Having filled their casks, the seamen were rolling 
them to the sea» assisted or impeded, as the case might be, 
by the natives that were crowding aionnd theoL In this 
general scramble a dispute arose between the seamen and 
the natives, a melee ensued, in which a Portuguese sailor 
was killed,' and the rest of the sailors escaped on board 
of their boats that were laying off the mouth of the river. 
Meanwhile Lieutenant Hergest and Mr. Goocli had beeu 
enticed away from the watering-party by Koi and his 
men, under pretext of selling them some fine hogs and 
vegetables, when suddenly they were attacked with 
stones,^ knocked down, and killed. The boats with the 
watering-party on board fired on the natives on the beach. 
The "Deedalus/' sedng the boats firing, brought bei 
broadside to bear on the scene and fired for some time up 
the valley, but apparently no great damage was done to 
the natives. That evening the "Dssdalus" stood ofifto 
sea, and proceeded to join the Vancouver expedition on 
the north-west coast of America.* 

' Koi was an important personage that they were rolling to the sesi, and 

among the courtiers of ^o^tfA-i/t. He ran speedilj to the boats and ooffl- 

was also a prieai of fhe JToltfopttic- m«iMed firing on tho nativoi. 

jm» family, and to him belonged tho ^ Knpalcniuku and Knania were 

Heiau and the grounds at Kapokea, the two men of KoCs following who 

in Waibee, MauL oommenced tlirowiJig stones at (bi 

'The natxTo aooonnta make no twooffioen. 

mention of killing the Portuguese * The account given by Captain 

sailor. They state that the sailors, VanoouTer, vol. iL p. 96, as fas re* 

seeing the natives surrounding and oeiTed it from lb* Now, the milir 

stoning Lieutenant Hergest and Mr. of the " Dtedalos,'* is as follows 

Ooooht.deMrtod thair watar-oaaka "iDthamanungof tliaTtiiof 
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The guns, pistols, side-anns, &a, of the killed foreigners 
•^rare secured by Kai, their hodies taken to Mokuleia» in 
the Waialna distriet, where they were dissected and the 

"bones kept for future use ; and in due time Koi presented 
Limself at Waikiki before Kalanikupule with the spoik 
'which he had obtained, and, as the native legend says, 
JCalanikupule was greatly rejoiced at the ac(iuisition to 
Lis armoury. 

In the spring of 1793 Vancouver returned from the 
coast of America to the Hawaiian group, and anchored 
ofif Kawaihae, Hawaii, on 13 th February. Having been 
kindly and liberally entertained by KaTnehameha and the ^ 
Hawaii chiefs, to whom he had brought some cattle from 
CWfoznia, and having fullj discussed, and, as he thought^ 
satisfactorily arranged a ]^an for the padfication of the 



tbe 'Dredalus' arrived in that bay 
Kfhere the ' Kesolutiou ' and ' Dia- 
coTery ' bad anchored in 1779, but 
Mr. Uerfest declined anchoring there, 
as he considered the inhabitants of 
that neighbourhood to be the most 
Bftvage and deeeitf al of my tmongtt 
ihoM islands. For this reason heluy 
to, and purchased from the natives 
some hogs, yegetables, and a few 
goards of water. In the erening he 
stood off shore, and desired that the 
inhabitants would bring a farther 
supply of water and refreshments 
the next morning; Init ift falling 
ealm, and the current setting the 
ship to the westward, it was near 
noon on the i ith before they regained 
the shores when If r. Heigeet receded 
from his former wise determination, 
and, unhappily for himself and those 
who fell with him, ordered the ship 
to be anohored. The oatter was 

hoisted out and veered astern for 
the better convenience of purchasing 
water from the natives, bat before 
three eadn were filled, whidi wu 
■oon done, he ordered the cutter 
alongside, the full casks to be taken 
«Bt and replaced by empty ones ; and 



then, accompanied as usual by "Mr. 
Gooch, he went on shore, and another 
boat was hoisted out for the purpose 
of obteining water, while those on 
board continued making purchases 
until near dusk. At this time the 
cutter retximed with only five per> 
BMM instead of the eight who had 
gone on shore in her, from whom was 
learned the distressing intelligence 
that Vi. Hexgeit and Mr. Gooch, and 
two of the boat's crew, having landed 
unarmed witli two of the water-casks 
to fill, their defenceless situation was 
peroeived by the natives, who imme- 
diately attacked them, killed one of 
the people, and carried off the com- 
mander and the astronomer. The 
other, being a very stont aetive man, 
made his escape through a great 
number of these savages, fled to the 
boat, and with two others landed 
again with two mnsfceta, and with the 
intention to rescue their officers and 
to recover the body of their messmate. 
They soon perceived that both Mr. 
Hergeet and Mr. Gooeh were yet 
alive amongst a vast concourse of the 
inhabitants, who were stripping them 
and forcing them up the hills behind 
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islands, Vancouver left Kealakeakua on 8th March, and 
touching at Kawaihae on the 9th, anchored in Maalaea 
I3ay, Maui, on the nth, having the previous evening, 
■while to the eastward of Molokini, fallen in with a canoe 
purporting to have been sent by Kahekili to inquire who 
he was and what his intentions. Vancouver xetumed a 
8atisfact<»y answer, and despatched the chief in command 
of the canoe with a suitable present for Kahekili. 
• Ahout noon of the i ith Kanu^umuiho arhved at Maalaea 
and informed Yancoaver tiiat he had heen sent by Kahekili 
to pilot the ship to Lahaina. . That same evening tbe 
* " Discovery " and the " Chatham " anchored off Lahaina. 

Yancouvei^s description of Lahaina, as it was in 1793, 
may interest the Hawaiian reader. He says : ^ 

*' The village of Raheina is of some extent towards the 



tho village ; they endeavoured to get 
near the multitude, but were to 
assailed hj stones from the oiowd, 
who had now gained the Burrounding 
hills, that they were under the 
painful necessity of retiring ; and as 
iiight was fast approaching; tiiej 
thought it most advisable to return 
on board, that more efiectual meiuis 
might be reiorted to mi this itiifor> 
tunate occasion. 

" Mr. New immediately assembled 
all the officers, to consult with them 
what was best to be done. It was 
agreed to stand off and on with the 
ship during the night, and in the 
momiug to send the cutter, well 
manned and armed/ on shdre, and if 
possible to recover their unfortunate 
commander and shipmates. An old 
chief belonging to Attowai, who had 
been on board sinee the 'Dndalns' 
entered the bay, and had been pro- 
mised hy Mr. Hergest a passage to 
his native island, went also iu the 
boat to assist as interpreter, and went 
towards the natives, of whom he de- 
manded the absent gentlemen, on 
which he was informed they were 
both killed the preeeding night. 
Having ddirtred this Bwsstge, he 



was sent back to demand their bodies, 
but was told in reply that they hnd 
both been' cut in pieeea and divided 
among seven different chiefs ; at least 
it was so understood by those in the 
boat from the language and aigtu 
which the chief made use of. 

*' After thisconversation thesava^res 
came in great numbers towards the 
seaside and threw stones at the party 
in the boat, who fired several times, 
and at length obliged them to retire. 
Finding their emmd to be completely 
fruitless, the boat retmned on board, 
in which the old chief re-embarked, 
and the vessel bore away to land him, 
agreeably to a former promise, at 
Attowai ; bat when they were aboot 
five or six leagues to leeward of 
"Woahoo, about five in the evening, 
the old chief made a sudden spring 
overboard and swam from the sUp^ 
which was instantly brought to ; but 
on finding that ho still continued to 
swim from them, without the least 
inclination of returning on besrd, 
they filled their sails, and having 
then no business ut Attowai, they 
made the best of their way towards 
Kootfca, agreeably to my dinelioiis.'' 

1 YoU iL p. 
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north-west part of the roadstead. It seemed to be plea- 
santly situated on a space of low or rather gently elevated 
laud, in the midst of a grove of bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and 
other trees. To the eastward the country seemed nearly 
barren and uncultivated, and the shores were bounded by 
a reef, on which the surf seemed to break with so much 
force as to preclude any landing with our boats. In the 
village the houses seemed to be numerous and to be weU 
inhabited. A few of the natives visited the ships ; these 
bionght but little with them, and most of them were in 
veiy small miserable canoes. These circnmstances strongly 
indicated their poverty^ and proved what had been fre- 
quently asserted at Owhyhee, that Mowee and its neigh- 
bouring islands were reduced to great indigence by the 
wars in which for many years they had been engaged." 

While on Hawaii, Vancouver had been told that three 
of the murderers of Lieutenant Hergest of the " Daedalus " 
had been put to death by the orders of Kahehili ; but he 
was also told there that those murders were premeditated* 
by them {Kahehili and Kaeo), and committed by their 
express orders, for the sole purpose of revenging a ditference 
that had happened between them and Mr. Ingraham.^ 
He w^as assured, however, by Karnoliomoho and Kahekili 
that such was not the case ; that not only had no such 
orders been issued by Kahekili or Kaeo, nor had any chief 
been connected with the murder of the " Daedalus' " people, 
but that it had been perpetrated by a lawless gang living 
on that side of Oahu ; and that as soon as they {KakdeUi 
and iTaeo) became acquainted with the sad event, they 
had immediately sent orders to Oahu to arrest and put to 
death those who were guilty of the murder, and that in 
consequence three of the most prominent of the gang had 
been executed, three or four others equally guilty having 
escaped to the mountains and eluded pursuit for a long 
time. As Vancouver insisted that those men should also 
be caught and punished by their own chiefs as a warning 

^ YoL ii. 177* ' Of the " Ho]>e,'* ft North-Wast ixtAnu 
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to others, it was amnged that Kamohomoho should aocom* 
pany him to Oahu in older to see Kahdeil^s ozdera to that 
effect duly executed. 

During his stay on Hawaii, Vancouver had taken great 
pains to impress upon Kameliamcha and his chiefs the 
necessity, propriety, and mutual advantages of the island 
chiefs liviug in peace and harmony with one another, 
instead of impoverishing each other by continual wars 
and the destruction of people and property. Though the 
Hawaii chiefs were rather reluctant to accede to this new 
peace policy, they finally agreed that if Vancouver could 
induce KakekUi and Kaeo — whom they greatly distrusted— 
to enter honestly and fairly into such an arrangement^ they 
would he content with ^waii for themselves^ and leave 
Maui and the leeward islands to KakdcUi and Kiuo, 
Acting upon this nnderstanding, Vancouver lost no tune^ 
after his arrival at Lahaina, to lay hefore KahdeUi and 
the Maui chiefo there assemhled the propositions of Kam- 
hameha and the Hawaii chiefs, hacked hy his own serious 
recommendations. KahekUi and the chiefs listened atten- 
tively, admitted the great beneht tliat would accrue to 
their country from a period of peace and rest, but that 
they knew Kaniehameha too well to place any reliance 
upon his promises to keep the peace. He was ambitiou=; 
of fame, they said, and greedy of possessions. Their 
jealousy and mistrust of Xamehameha was apparently 
deep rooted and not easily overcome. After a lengthy 
discussion the meeting was ac^oumed till the follo\ving 
day, when Kioteo, who was now on Molokai, would have 
returned. On the 13th March, Kaeo heing present, the 
suhject was resumed, and it was proposed that Vancouver 
should return to Hawaii with JETaeo on hoard as amhassador 
from KahekUi, and that then and there, under the eyes of 
Vancouver, the treaty of peace should he negotiated and 
concluded. With tids Vancouver stated his inability to 
comply, on account of the limited time at his disposition ; 
but he proposed to send a letter to John roung, asking 
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him to notify Kamchameha that KaheJdli and the Maui 
chiefs were willing to enter into a treaty of peace on the 
conditions agreed upon between Kamehamelui and Van- 
couver, and that a prominent chief should be sent with 
this letter, assnxing them that on receipt of said letter 
KaTM^uxmeha wonld assemble his chie& and ratify the 
peace thus concluded, adding that if Kamthmului should 
refuse, he, VancouTer, would withdraw his friendship and 
favour from him and his island. To this proposition 
Kahehili, Kaeo, and the other chiefs agreed, and a high 
chief, whom Vancouver calls Martier} was appointed to 
carry the letter to Hawaii and conclude the negotiations. 
The gi-eat good-will and disinterested endeavours of Van- 
couver to establish a peace between the Hawaii and Maui 
sovereigns unfortunately came to nothing. Though the 
native historians make no mention of this transaction, 
either in the life of KamehaiiUha, or that of Kahekili, yet 
we gather from what Vancouver says, on his return that 
winter to the islands, that the Maui chiefs appear to have 
performed their part of the plan proposed by Vancouver, 
He then learned* that a small party had arrived from 
Maui on the west coast of Hawaii, but had been driven 
away by the inhabitants. Several versions of the affair 
were told to Vancouver, and this is what he says : — 

"Immediately on my arrival here I inquired if my 
letter from Mowee had been received, and received an 
answer in the negative. But I was given to understand 
that a small party from that island had arrived on the 
western side of Owhyhee, whose object was suspected to 
be that of seizing some of the inhabitants there for the 
purpose of taking them away and of sacrificing them in 
their religious rites at Mowee; and some reports went 
so far as to assert that this diabolical object had been 
effected. On farther inquiry, however, this fact appeared 

^ Who this chief mny have b««n I of that time. Th« English of that 

am unable tu tell. The name as day made ud havoe ol PoljnciiaB 

Vancouver givea it bears no resem- names. 
lilmiiM to Miy known ohief • jnamo * YoL iiL p. 49. 
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to "be by no means established, as it was positively insisted 
on by some, and by others as positively denied. One cir- 
cumstance, however, both parties agreed in — ^that of the 
people from Mowee having been under the necessity of 
making a hasty retreat. I could not understand that any 
chief was in the neighbourhood of the place where they 
had landed ; and T<maahmaah himself, either &om a con- 
viction that they had been unfairly dealt with, or that I 
ahould disapprove of the suspicions narrow policy- that 
had influenced the conduct of his people on this occasion, 
was unwilling to allow that he. had heen made duly 
acquainted with their arrival, and was always desirous of 
avoiding the subject in conversation. 

*' After many attempts to fix his attention, I at length 
explained to him what was the result of my negotiation 
with the chiefs at Mowee ; and he then seemed to concur 
in opinion with me, that the party from Mowee who had 
landed on the western side of Owhyhee, could be no other 
than the embassy charged with my letter and invested 
with powers to negotiate for a general pacification." 

Although Vancouver's kindly disposition accepts the 
foregoing explanation, and appears loath to charge the 
failure of the Maui embassy tio Kamthomdui or his chief 
counsellors, yet to those acquainted with the character of 
the people and the spirit of that time, the desire to please 
and the fear to offend . those whom they looked upon as 
present friends and possible auxiliaries in their dreams of 
conquest, their power of equivoques and peculiarity of 
expressing them, to such the hesitating " pelapaha" ^ with 
which Karnehamelm seemed to concur in opinion with 
Vancouver, joined to his " unwillingness to allow that 
he had been made duly acquainted," &c., and "desire of 
avoiding the subject in conversation," would be good 
if indirect proofs of his knowledge of and collusion with 
those who forcibly repelled and frustrated the Maui em- 
bassy. It is doing Eamehameha no injustice, and it is no 
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detraction from his other great qualities, to say that he 
vras not equal to tlie large-hearted philanthropy of Van- 
couver. And so ended the last and best-laid scheme of 
peacemaking between these jealous and embittered foes, 
and henceforth the conquest of the leeward islands was 
l>ut a question of time and of favourable oppoitunitj in 
the not distant, future. 

To Hawaiian leaders it may be interesting to know the 
description that Vancouver gives of KahskUi and Koio. 
The former especially had filled so prominent a part in 
Hawaiian politics for the last thirty years. Speaking of 
the first meeting with Xahekili, Yaucouver says :^ — 

"On Wednesday afternoon, 13th March 1793, we were 
honoured with tlie presence of TUeeree, who I was given 
to understand was considered as the king of all the ishmds 
U) leeward of Owhyhee, and that from him Taio derived 
his authority. There seemed, however, nothing in his 
character or appearance to denote so high a station, nor 
was his arrival attended by any accumulation in the 
number of the natives on the shores or in the canoes 
about the vessels. He came boldly alongside, but entered 
the ship with a sort of partial confidence, accompanied 
by several chiefs who constantly attended him. His age, 
I suppose, must have exceeded sixty. He was greatly 
debilitated and emaciated, and from the colour of his skin 
I judged his feebleness to have been brought on by an 
excessive use of the ava. His faltering voice bespoke the 
decline of life, and his countenance, though furrowed by 
liis years and irregularities, still preserved marks of his 
having been in his juvenile days a man of cheerful and 
pleasing manners, wiUi a considerable degree of sensi- 
bility, which the iron hand of time had not entirely 
obliterated." 

Of JSjtteokukmi Vancouver says, referring to the circum- 
stance of Kaeo remthding him of a lock of his hair that 
he had given KaeQ when visiting the islands in 1778, on 
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1)oaid of the " Kesolution " with Captain CJook, and which 
exchange of fneadship's tokens Vanoouver seems to have 

forcjotten :— 

" The circumstance of the hair having before been fre- 
quently mentioned to me, had made me endeavour to 
recall the person of this former friend to mj remembrance, 
and on recollection, I suspected that Taio must have been 
a young chief, at that time about eighteen years of age, 
who had made me several presents, and who had given 
me many other instances of his friendly attention. But 
to my great surprise, on his entering the cabin, I beheld 
him far advanced in years, seemingly about fifty, and 
though evidently a much younger man than Titceree, yet 
nearly reduced to the same state of debility. If he were 
really tlie person I had considered him to have been, I 
must have been much mistaken with respect to his age 
on our former acquaintance, or the intemperate use of 
that pernicious intoxicating plant, the ava, which he took 
in great quantities, assisted by the toils of long and 
fatiguing wars, had combined to bring upon him a pre- 
mature old age. Notwithstanding these appearances of 
the decline of life, his countenance was animated "with 
great quickness and sensibility, and his behaviour was 
affoble and courteous. His inquiries were of the most 
sagacious nature respecting matters of useful information. 
The shrewdness of his understanding, his thirst to acquire 
and wish to communicate useful, interesting, or entertain- 
ing knowledge, sufficiently indicated a very active mind, 
and did not fail to impress us with a very favourable 
opinion of his general character/* 

On the 1 8th March Vancouver left Lahaina with Kamo- 
homoho on board. AfteT examining the southern and 
western shores of Molokai, he anchored off Waikiki, Oahu, 
on the 20th March 1793. 

The main object of YancouYet^s visit to Waikiki im 
to see that the remaining murderers of the officers and 
man of the " Daedalus " were apprehended and punished. 
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ITamohoTnoho, who had accompanied Vancouver as high 
cozniuissioner fiom KahekUi to attend to this business, 
secured the apprehension of thiee natives, who were 
brought on boaid the " Discoveiy " for trial A native 
— nrhom YancouTer calls TiMdbooarto, who had been a 
voyage to China with some of the foreign traders, who 
spoke a little English, and who said he had visited the 
" Dsedalns " in Waimea Bay, and went ashore in the same 
boat as lieutenant Hergest after dissuading him from 
landing — ^was the principal witness who identified the 
prisoners to Kamohomolw, by whose orders they were 
apprehended. A Mr. Dobson, who had been midshipman 
of the " Dtedalus " on the occasion, identified one of the 
prisoners as having been very turbulent and insolent on 
board of the " Dtedalus " before Lieutenant Herqest went 
ashore, and who immediately followed him thither, and 
whom the crew ol the " D»dalu8," after the occurrence, 
accused of having been the ringleader or principal actor 
in the murders committed on shore. Adding to this the 
geneial belief of the chiefs present that the prisoners were 
concerned in and guilty of the crime they stood accused 
of — an opinion confirmed by Kalamkugp^ himself, who, 
however, pleaded sickness as an excuse for not attending 
the trial — ^Vancouver considered himself justified in sanc- 
tioning their conviction and punishment The three 
prisoners denied their guilt, and stoutly asserted their 
ignorance of the whole occurrence. "This very asser- 
tion," Vancouver thinks, "amounted almost to self-con- 
viction, as it is not easy to believe that the execution of 
their comrades by Titeerees orders for the same oflence 
with which they had been charged liad not come to their 
knowledge, or that it could have escaped their recollec- 
tion." 1 

On the 22d March the prisoners were placed in a 

double canoe alongside of the " Discovery," and, in sight 

of the shore and of numbers afloat in their canoes, were 

• 

1 Yol. iL p. 909. 

YOL. IL B 
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pablidy executed, a chief, whom Vancouver calls Twmm, 
shooting each one of them with a pistoL 

It is very probable that the three fbst natives who 
were punished with death by the order of EahekUi for 

the murder of the " Daedalus " people were more or less 
concerned in the affair, and that when Kdhekili learned 
from the foreigners residing with him that such an 
outrage on an English national vessel would surely, 
sooner or later, meet with condign punishment and prove 
highly injurious to himself, he then ordered the execution 
of the three first offenders as an expiation, and to pat 
himself right on the record, as it were. And it is eqtudly 
probable— their protestations to the contraiy notwith- 
standing—that the three last offenders, who were executed 
in the presence of Vancouver, were also implicated in tiie 
murder. But we have the positive declaration of S. M. 
IKamakau, who in after-life conversed with one of the 
parties paTticipating in the murder, that Koi, the head 
and instigator of the whole affair, and his immediate 
subordinates, were neither apprehended, punished, nor 
even molested, and tliat the parties executed were 
criminals of other offences, who, their lives having been 
forfeited under the laws and customs of the country, 
were imposed upon Vancouver as the guilty parties in 
the " Daidalus " affair. 

On the 23d March, KalanikwpvZe, the son of Kahekili 
and the viceroy on Oahu, visited Vancouver, who thus 
describes him : — " Trytodboory appeared to be about thirty- 
three years of age ; his countenance was fallen and reduced, 
his emaciated foune was in a most debilitated condition, 
and he was so totally deprived of the use of his 1^, that 
he was under the necessity of being carried about like 
an infant; to these infirmities was added a considerable 
degree of fever, probably increased by the hurry and £itigae 
of his visit" 

On the 24th March Vancouver left Waikiki, and after 

inspecting the Puuloa inlet to the Ewa lagoon, proceeded 
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to Kauai In mid-channel he fell in with a fleet of 
canoes on their way from Kauai to Maui, carrying dis- 
patches and a number of prisoners to Kato^ informing 
him of a revolt that had occurred on Kauai against the 
authority of Emmo, his regent there, and of its suppres- 
sion. At the head of this fleet was a single canoe that 
attracted Vancouver's attention. It was made from an 
American pine-tree that had drifted ashore on Kauai ; it 
was the largest single canoe that he had seen, being sixty- 
one and a half feet long. It carried, as trophies of the 
suppression of the reTolt, the leg-boneSi with some of the 
flesh adhering, of two ohiefs that had been engaged in it 
and been killed. The other canoes carried a number of 
prisoners, several of whom, Yancouver says, ** were his 
{^tuo'^ nearest relations; one in particular was his half- 
sister, who had also been his wife or mistress, and had 
borne him some children." 

Arrived off Waialua, Kauai, Vancouver was kindly 
received by Kaumucdii and the chiefs there present, and 
proceeding to Waimea, he landed and provided for two 
Hawaiian girls from Niihau, whom an English trader had 
carried off the preceding year to the north-west coast of 
America, where Vancouver found them, and k?ndly gave 
them a passage home. 

On his return from the American coast in the spring of 
I794> Vancouver visited Hawaii first. Leaving that island 
on March 3d and proceeding westward, he spoke some 
canoes off Hamaknapoko, Maui, who told him that JTo^* 
kUi was on Oahu, and that K(uo was on Mdokai at that 
time. 

Of the occurrences on the leeward group of the islands 
under the sway of Kahekili and Kaeo from March 1 793 
to March 1794, our only information comes from Van- 
couver's valuable account of his voyage. We there learn 
that shortly before his arrival — either latter part 1793 
or in the early part of 1794, while he was at Hawaii — 
Emmo's conduct as regent under Kaeo on Kauai had 
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become fio suspicioiu and appazenfly disloyal, Uiat Kakb- 
hili, advised of the fact, and acting for his bzother Kaeot 
who was absent on Maui or Molokai, sent an embassj to 
Kauai to investigate the matter. Vancouver intiiiiates 
that the " renegade white men " in IhmM*9 employ had 
instigated him to his disloyal conduct, and that they 
killed the greater portion of Kahekili's messengers. In 
this critical situation Kahekili, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age, acted with his usual promptitude and decision. 
Obtaining a passage for himself and his following on 
board of the English ship " Butterworth," Captain Brown, 
he proceeded to Kauai and summoned Encmo to justify 
himself. Either oveiawed by the presence of Kahekili, 
or conscious of his own innocence, Enemo met KaJukUi 
in conference, a compromise of existing difficulties was 
effected, and JSnemo was retained as regent of KauaL 

From the native accounts it does appear tiiat, after the 
above trouble on Kauai, Kahdnli visited Maui once more, 
and returning to Oahu in the month of ''Ikiiki" (June), 
died in the month of " Eaaona" (July) 1794 at Xllukou, 
Waikiki His age is not accurately known, but as by all 
native accounts he was the reputed, if not the legitimate 
and acknowledged, father of KaTnehameha /., he could not 
well have been less than eighty years old, and was pro- 
bably some years older. The same authorities state that 
Kameeiamoku and his twin-brother Kavuiriawa secretly 
took Kahekili's body away and hid it in one of the caves 
at Kaloko in Korth Kona, Hawaii. If this fact is truly 
accredited to those two Hawaiian chieftains, and, although 
happening in comparatively modem times, I have never 
heard or seen it disputed, it will, in consideration of the 
ancient customs, go far to justify the current opinion of 
that time, shared alike by chieifs and commoners, that 
Xdmeeiamdku and Eamanawa were the children of Kekem- 
like of Maui, and thus half-brothers of IMekUi* This 
relationship receives farther confirmation from the native 
legends when they lelate that^ on learning the birth of 
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JK^anUhami^, KahekiU sent these two sons of bis father 
JCeka/ulike^ to Hawaii to be and act as ''Kabus'*' to 
JEomeAameAo* In no otber way can the otherwise singular 
fact be explained that two of Kamdumeha'a oldest and 
most prominent and trusted coimcillor chiefs, during a 
time of what may be called suspended hostilities, should 
liave repaired from Hawaii to Oahu for the purpose of 
securing and safely hiding (Huna-kele) the bones of 
JCameTiamehas political rival ; nor the otherwise equally 
inexplicable fact that they should have been permitted 
by Kalanikupule , KaJiekili's son and successor, to carry 
their design into effect. Under the social system of the old 
rigime, and of time-hallowed custom, Karriehamshok would 
have had no power to prevent those chiefs from execut- 
ing their pious errand, and Kalawiku^pivlt would have had 
no motiye to mistmst their honesty when resigning to 
them bis fatber^s remains ; and a breach of trust on their 
part would have consigned them to an infamy of which 
Hawaiian history had no precedent, and so deep, that the 
Hawaiian language would not have bad a word detectable 
enough wherewith to express it. 

Kahekilih^^ two wives : — (i.) Kmmahine, of the Kaupo 
Koo and Kaiuli chief families. Her children were — 
Kalanikupide and Koalatikani, already referred to, and 
two daughters, KailikauoiLa and Kcdola; the former be- 
came the wife of Ulumehcihei Hoapilikinu (son of Kamceia- 
moku) and mother of LiWia, the princely and popular wife 
of governor Buki of Oahu after the death of Xamehameha 
I, ; of the latter daughter, JCalola, nothing is known with 
certainty, (2.) Lvakiim, daughter of Kekaulike and his 
Molokai wife Kane-a-Lae, and thus a half-sister to Kaht- 
hilu With her KahekUi bad a son, KakMimMvumb, 
also frequently called M<momJeauoJcapdevlain^^ who married 

^ Though every Hawaiian genealogy legends which refer to these two chiefs 

inmypoMflnioiiiiivariaUyttetoithat es^ttiemtheiroeof £«sla«iltti& "Ka 

Kameeiamoku and Kamanawi, were keiki kapa a JTeitaixZiA-e. 

the twin children of Keawepoepoe and ' *' Gnwduuu, attendants.*' 

bis wife Kanotna^ yet all the older 
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his cousin Kailinaoa, the daughter of Manvhaai^, one of 
the sons of Kekaulike and Eoolau, 
puu"'^ Although Kalamkuipide, at his iathei^a death, vas xeoog- 
nised as the Moi of Maiu and its dependenoiesy Lanav 
Molokai, and Oahu, yet the preTious airangement hetweea 
KaktkUi and Kaschdani xemained in force for some tone, 
the latter governing Maui and the adjacent islands, while 
Kalanikupide ruled over OahiL 

Towards the close of the year 1 794 ICaw became very 
desirous of revisiting Kauai and placing affairs there on & 
better footing. Embarking with his chiefs and his soldiers, 
he left Maui and stopped a while on Molokai to collect 
tribute and take in supplies. 

It is not stated in the native accounts whether any 
jealousy or ill-feeling had arisen between JToeo and J^ant- 
Jcupvle, nor, if so, what may have been the occasion of it 
Certain it is that when Kalanikupide was informed that 
Xdeo was coming with a great force on his way to Kauai, 
he assemhled his chiefs and fighting men in Waimanab, 
Kodaupoko district, in readiness to repel Kaeo should he 
attempt a landing. Not awaie of the hostile reception 
that awaited him, Kaeo, after leaving Molokai, steered for 
Kukui in Kalapueo, Waimanalo, but when arriving there 
he was repulsed by the Oahu forces, and a skirmishing 
fight was kept up for two days, during which time Kaeu's 
fleet kept at sea off the coast, exchanging shots with the 
forces ashore, with apparently no great losses on either 
side, except that the commander of the Oahu troops was 
shot by Kaeo* 8 foreign gunner. Mare Amara, near a little 
brook named Muliwaiolena. 

By this time KcUanikupule had crossed the mountain 
and arrived on the scene of action. What influences 
had operated a change in bis mind is not known, but he 
stopped farther hostile proceedings, peimitted Kaeo and 
his followers to land, and invited him to a conference at 
Kalapawai, in Eailua. What took place at this meeting 
is not known, but to all appearance friendship and good- 
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wOl werd zestoxed between unde and nephew, and Kqmo 
zemained some 'time the guest of £a2flmiih^niZ«. 

StOl anxions to proceed to Kauai, and unwilling to tax 

the hospitality of his nephew too far, Kaw) refitted his 
lieet and re-embarked his men. Leaving Kailua and 
proceeding by easy stages, he touched at Wailua and at 
AVaianae before intending to cross the channel to Kauai. 
Stopping a few days at Waianae, a defection sprang up 
among his troops and was surely and rapidly spreading, 
and is said to have been fomented by Kaiawa and other 
chiefs. On the eve of departure for £auai» Kaeo was 
informed of the conspiracy and of its magnitude, and that 
the conspiiatois had resolved to throw him overboard on 
the passage to Kanai. The motives of this sudden con- 
spiracy have not transpired. No oppressive or tyrannical 
act had been committed by Eaeo, who, on the contrary, 
had always been very popular with his subjects. On the 
other hand, subsequent events go far to show tbat it was 
hardly possible that Eakmihqmle had tampered with 
the fealty of Kaeds chiefs during their s^owr at Kailua, 
or they would have saved themselves at the battle of 
Kukiiahu. 

In this great emergency Kato showed liimself equal to 
the occasion. Only a bold stroke could extricate him 
from the threatening peril There would he no possible 
chance to cope with the conspirators if once they were 
embarked and afloat on the ocean. Could he divert the 
rebellion he was unable to ^suppress? Yes; one course 
was opeiv and only one. He might save his life and gain 
a kingdom, or at least fell in battle as became a brave 
man, instead of being thrown overboard like a dog. The 
expression he made use of on this occasion, when com- 
municating his resolution to his intimate friends, has been 
preserved and recorded : JB ako hoi ka make ana % he 
kaua^ he wwi na moepu"'-''' It is better to die in battle ; 
many will be the companions in death." Next morning 
the departure for Kauai was countermanded, the canoes 
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were ordered to be dismantled and hauled up ashore, and 
the troops were ordered to prepare for a march on Waikiki 
and war with KctUmiku^puU. 

Kam had judged his men correctly. The prospect of 
battle and renown, the hope of booty and new lands m 
the fertile valleys of Oahu, brouf^ht them back to their 
allegiance like a charm, and the cloud of revolt fled afar 
from the camp. 

When this new order was proclaimed, the tidings of 
Kdeo's altered designs flew fast and far. A number of 
])eople from Wailua and Waianae Hocked to his banner, 
and KalanihupuU hurried forward what forces he could 
collect at the moment to stop the advance of Kaeo^ 

In the month of November 1794 Kdeo broke np his 
camp at Waianae and marched on Ewa. At a place 
named Punahawele he encountered the troope of f a/am- 
kupule, who had received an auxiliary force of armed 
seamen from the English vessels "Jackal" and "Prince 
Leboo," under command of Captain Brown, who shortly 
previous had been the first to enter the harbour of Hono- 
lulu, known to the natives by the name of Kou. In this 
first battle Kaeo was victorious. Some of Kalanikupide s 
hired foreigners were shot by Kaeos gunner, Mare Amara, 
and the native troops were routed. Desultory fighting 
continued for several days afterwards, in all of which 
fortune still adhered to the arms of Kaco, who slowly but 
steadily advanced through the Ewa district. 

Worsted but not disheartened, KalanikupvU collected 
his scattered forces between Kalauao and Aiea, in Ewa» 
determined to dispute by another pitched battle the pro- 
gress of Kaeo. The native chroniclers have noted the 
disposition of KalamkwjpvldB iorcea. His brother Koalan^ 
kani occupied with the right wing the raised main road 
from Kalauao to Aiea ; his unde JBTamohomoho with the 
left wing occupied the shingly beach at Malei; and 
Kalanikupide himself, with his chiefs, occupied the middle 
of Aiea» while Captain Brown with his armed boats occu- 
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pied a commanding position off tlie shore. We know not 

how K(uo had marshalled his forces. He was probably 
advaucing through the cultivated fields below and beyond 
the ravine of Kalauao. The battle took place on the 12th 
December 1794. It was a long and sanguinary conflict, 
and occupied nearly the whole of that day, The furious 
onset of Koalaukani descending from the upland where he 
was posted is said to have broken the main column of 
Kaeo's amy, and decided the fortune of the day. K<mo 
personally is said to have displayed prodigies of valonr, 
but was finally compelled to flee, and with six of his com- 
panions in anns sought shelter in a small ravine near the 
shore of Aiea. fiis yellow feather doak, the " Ahuolay" 
betrayed his presence and his rank to the men stationed 
in the boats off shore, who fired at him and his party 
while the pnrsners rushed upon them from above ; and 
thus, with his face to the foe, like a lion at bay, died 
ICaeoktUani, a perffect type of the personal daring, the 
martial skill, and the princely qualities that formed the 
beau ideal of a Hawaiian chieftain and the admiration of 
his contemporaries. The native historian Kamakau says 
that Kaeo's wives and several prominent chiefs were also 
killed in this battle, which received by the natives the 
name of " the battle of Kukiiahu." We are not told 
who those wives of Kaeo were. Kamakahelei, the Kauai 
princess and mother of his son Kaumualii, was certainly 
not among the number. 

Towards evening of the day of the battle the corpses 
of tbe slain were collected and piled up in heaps near the 
shore at Paaiau. As an instance of an extraordinary 
escape, it is related that a woman named KdhtUunui- 
kaaumoku, a daughter of EmoJim, the high-priest of 
Kauai, was among the number that were killed where 
Kaeo felL To all outward appearance the woman was 
dead, and as such picked up and thrown on the pile of 
corpses. Life still lingered, however, though the woman 
was unconscious. During the early part of the night an 
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owl, or some other canion bird, Horering over the pile of 
corpses, alighted on the woman's head and attempted to 

pick out her eye. The blow of the bird's beak and the 
smart of the torn eyelid brought her back to conscious- 
ness and a sense of her situation. Watching her oppor- 
tunity when the sentinel's back was turned, she cautiously 
slipped off from the ghastly company, and crawling on 
the ground, reached the waters of the bay. She then 
Bwam to the farther side of Aiea, where she landed, and 
then went to the upper part of Halawa valley. Here she 
found a cave in which she hid herself, fully expecting to 
die from her wounds and exhaustion before morning. 
Morning came, but the woman was still alive ; and one 
of her Kahus» going up to the mountain, passed by her 
cave, lecognised her, and preserving her secret, brought 
her food and ointment Two days after the battle Kaiar 
iMibQitt^^ proclaimed an amnesty, and forbade any faither 
pursuit and slaughter of those who might have escaped 
the battle. Kahulunuikcuiuviohi recovered from her 
wounds ; in after years she embraced Christianity, and 
died as late as 1834. 

Beside the " Jackal " and " Prince Leboo " there was 
lying in Honolulu harbour at this time an American 
sloop, the " Lady Washington," Captain Kendrick. When 
Captain Brown and his sailors returned to Honolulu from 
the battle of Kukiiahu, he caused a salute to be fiied in 
honour of the victory. A wad from one of the guns 
entered the cabin of the I^ady Washington " and killed 
Captain Kendrick, who was at dinner at the time. Captain 
Kendrick was buried ashore, and the natives looked upon 
the funeral ceremony as one of sorcery to procure the 
death of Captain Brown. The son of Captain Kendrick 
requested Eakmku^pnU to take good care of his fathei^s 
grave; but that very night the grave was opened and 
robbed by the natives, as alleged, for the purpose of 
obtaining the winding-sheet. Shortly afterwards the 
" Lady Washington " left for China. 
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The native aocotmts state that when Captain Biown 
engaged to assist KcbUmikiitpuU in his war with Kiuo, 
JSManiku/puU had promised to pay bim 400 hogs for his 
services. After the return from the war it appears that 
Captain Brown insisted upon some additional conditions, 
to which Kalanihupule and his chiefs strongly objected, 
aiid at which they were much annoyed, and plans, said 
to have been suggested by KamoJwmoho, began to be enter- 
tained of cutting off the two vessels, should a favourable 
opportunity offer. The difficulty about the payment 
seems to have been amicably arranged, and Captain Brown 
acquiesced in the terms of the original agreement. Ac- 
cordingly Kidamku^pnih commenoed sending off the hogs 
in great numbeis. Being sh<»t of salt wherewitfai to cure 
the pork. Captain Brown applied to JSLoiamdhtpule, who 
told him to send to the salt-ponds at Kalhikapn and help 
himself to as mnch as he wanted. The boats of the two 
vessels were sent off accordingly, and it happening to be 
high water on the reef at Keehi, they arrived at Kaihi- 
kapu without inconvenience, and loaded up with salt. In 
returning, however, the tide at Keehi was at low water, 
and the boats grounded. 

In the meanwhile Captain Brown, who had now been a 
long time in the harbour, and considered himself on the 
most friendly and intimate terms with the Oahu chiefs, 
and suspecting no treachery^ had invited KalanUcupuU 
and a number of others on board of his vessels, it being 
Kew Year's day 1795. Kcdanik^iipuJiet Kamioh4moho, and a 
nnmber of other chiefs and men of lesser note, repaired 
on board and weie feasted and entertained the two 
captains. When the visitors perceived that the ships' 
boats had grounded on the reef at Keehi and the crews 
were nnaUe to return to the vessels, a general and pre- 
concerted attack was made on the few foreigners that 
remained on board. Captains Brown and Gardner were 
killed and most of the seamen on board, while at the 
same time an overwhelming party was sent off to kill 
the boats' crews, and take possession of the boats. The 
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greater number of the crews were lolled, bat a lew were 
spared to assist in navigating the vessels. 
In possession of these two vessels, with all their stores 

of arms and ammunition, Kalanikupule became so elated, 
that, in a council with his chiefs, it was resolved to start 
forthwith to Hawaii and to conquer that kingdom from 
Kamehximeha. The account of the subsequent proceed- 
ings are differently narrated by Dibble, Jarves, and by 
Kamakau ; but although the two latter agree best together, 
I prefer to follow Dibble's account as probably the most 
collect as regards the facts, though he is wrong in the 
year that he assigns to them. 

After describing the capture of the vessels, Mr. Dibble 
sajrs : — The ship's deck was soon crowded with soldiers 
and set sail under the management principally of a 
a few foreigners. When they were fairly out of the 
harbour off WaikiH foreigners b^an to cover the 
rigging with oil that was extremely offensive, which so 
increased the sea-sickness of the king and his soldiers as 
to be insupportable, and they insisted upon returning into 
the harbour. On setting sail the second time, Kamh 
homoho advised tliat the foreigners should go in canoes, 
and natives only on board ship. Kalanikvpule replied in 
English, " No." The soldiers therefore set sail in a fleet 
of canoes, and the foreigners wdth Kalanikupule , with all 
the guns, muskets, ammunition, and other means of war- 
fare, and a few attendants perhaps, on board the ship. 
The foreigners, instead of sailing for Hawaii, stood directly 
out into the open ocean, sent Kalanikupule ashore at 
Waikiki, and took a final leave of the islands. It is said 
they toudied at Hawaii and delivered the arms and am- 
munition to Kamehameha!* 

Eamakau's account differs somewhat in details, but it 
is substantially the same as to the results — the failure of 
Kcdamku^puU to hold the vessels he had captured and 
carry out the plans he had formed, and the success of the 
surviving seamen in escaping with their ships. 

Before proceeding farther with the closing events of ihe 
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Hawaiian autonymous states under the old Hgvm, it is 
proper to take up tlie Oahu line of kings from the time 
of KvkawSkho to the death of Kahahana, which closed 
the autonomy of that island. 

Oaiiu. 

Kalaimanuia followed her mother, Kiikaniloko, as Moi f^*"^ 
of Oahu. No foreign or domestic wars appear to have 
troubled her reign, and little is known of her history. 
She was born at Kukaniloko, that famous birthplace of 
Hawaiian royalty, and resided most of her time at 
£alauao, in the Ewa district, where the foundations of 
her houses are still pointed out at Kukiiahu and at 
Paaiau. To her is attributed the building of the great 
fishponds of Kapaakea, Opu, and Paaiau. Her husband 
was Lwpe KapukmhomihalU, a son of KioUanuili (k) and 
iVii^tte&i^otXssaAoina^n (w), and he is highly spoken of in 
the legends as a wise and kind man, who frequently 
accompanied his royal spouse on the customary circuits 
of inspection of the island, and assisted her in the govern- 
ment and administration of justice. 

An instance of Lupekapics mildness of disposition has 
been preserved in the legends. Once a native stole a hog 
from the chief. Wlien the theft was found out, Zupekapic 
goes to the house of the thief and asks, " Did you steal 
my hog ? " The native answered trembling, " Yes.** 
Zupekapu then ordered the thief to prepare an oven and 
hake the hog. Wlien that was done, he was told to sit 
down and eat. The thief fell to with a light hearty but 
on attempting to rise, when his natural appetite was 
satisfied, he was sternly told to continue eating until he 
was toM to desist When nearly suffocated with food, 
the poor wretch was told to get up, and Lupekajm told 
him, " Kext time that you steal your neighbour's hogs, 
the law of the land that MdtUkukahi established will 
punish you, viz., you will he sacrificed as a malefactor. 
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and your bones will be scraped to make fish-hooks and 
arrow-heads ol" 

KalaimamMi and JAtpekajm had four children, three 
sons and one daughter. The first were Ktni^MawiM, 
KaiMteapiiHi^Maima, and Hao; the latter was KMbl 
According to ancient custom the sons were given over to 
their several Kahns or guardians, chiefs of high rank snd 
generally related to the parents, to he by them hrtraghi 
up and educated. Thus Ki^^M, was brought up sk 
Waikiki, KaihiJrapu-a-M, at Waimanalo, Koolaupoko, 
and Ifao at Waikcle, Ewa ; but the daughter, Kekela, was 
brought up with her parents. 

Before her death KcUaimanuia made the following dis- 
positions of the government and the land. She appointed 
her eldest son, Ku-a-M., to succeed her as Moi of Oahu, 
and she gave him the Kona and Koolaupoko districts for 
his maintenance. To Kdihikapu-arM. she confided the 
charge of the tabus, the religious culte, and her family 
gods» " Kukalani " and " Kuhooneenuu and for his 
maintenanoe she gave him the lands of Kalanao, Aiea, 
Halawa, and Moanalua. To Sao she gave the districts 
of Ewa and Waianae, subject in authority, however, to 
his elder brother. And to her daughter, £iehda, she gave 
the districte of Waialua and Koolauloa. 

Ku-c^Mdnuia is spoken of in the legends as an exceed- 
ingly greedy and ambitious king, who endeavoured to 
wrest the lands from his brothers that had been given to 
them by their mother ; and by his niggardliness he incurred 
the ill-will of the priests and the country-people, and 
became very unpopular. This manner of bickering and 
disputes with his brothers continued for about six years, 
when finally Kvr^M. resolved on an armed attack on his 
brother, KaHiikapu-a-M., who was at the time building 
the two fishponds at Keehi known as Kaihikapu and 
Lelepaua. KaiMha^pUrOrM, defended himself against this 
sudden attack; the country-people and his brother Sao 
hurried up to his assistance, and a general battle was 
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fought between Lelepaua and Kapnaikanla, in which 
.£1^0- Jf. was slain. Not long ago a memorial stone was 
still pointed out on that field as marking the place where 
K'UHir'M, fell 

The l^nds haye not preserved the names of KvrOr 
MamMs wires or children. 

Kahikapu^-Manuia followed his brother as Moi of jroiAi*»^»«- 
Oahu. Tradition has preserved bis memory as a pious 
and worthy chief, who built new Heiaus, repaired the 
old, and encouraged devotion and religious exercises. 
During one of the circuits of the island which the Moi 
occasionally made to inspect the condition of the country, 
to administer justice, and to dedicate or repair Heiaus, he 
-visited his brother Haa, who lived at Waikele, Ewa, and, 
as the legend says, was surprised and disturbed in his 
mind at the wealth of all kinds and the number of vassals 
and retainers, both chiefs and commoners, that followed 
the banner of his opulent brother. 

Apprehensive that a chief with so abundant material 
resouroes might any day rise in revolt and assert his 
independence, KaiMhapuHi^M, returned to VTaikiki and 
took counsel with his high-priest, LuamM, The priest 
advised him that open force would not prevail against 
Hax), but tliat he might be overcome by stratagem and 
surprise. The native legend makes a kind of Trojan 
horse of an enormous shark that had been caught off 
Waikiki by Kaihikapu-a-M., and which was sent as a 
present to Uao, from which, while Hao was occupied in 
dedicating it to the gods, armed men issued and slew Hao, 
his priest, and attendant chiefs, who, occupied with the 
sacrifice, were unarmed and unprepared. 

I am inclined to believe that the embellishments of the 
legends, as in many other cases, are of a much later time, 
and that the actoal fact of the matter was the sending of 
a valuable present, the bearers of which surprised Boo at 
the Heiau and kilLsd him thera 
Sao*B son JiTa^mZanoAiMnaAt^ escaped from the sflnaflaina 
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and fled to Waianae, where he maintained himaelf against 
KaXkiJcaipttriir'M, nntU the death of the latter. By many- 
ing his aunt Ktkda,, NapuJUmahfti came into possesaion also 
of the Waialua and Koolauloa districts, and the island 
was thus divided into two independent seetionSy which 
continued until Kakuhihewa*s reign. 

KaUiikapit-a-Manuia's wife was Kaunui-a-KaTiehoalajii, 
a daughter of Kanehoalani, who was a grandson of Lo 
Lale (k) and Keleanohoanaapiapi (w), referred to on pre- 
vious pages. Kaunuis mother was Kualoakalailai of the 
Kalelienui branch of the Maweke line, but whose pedigree 
I am not in possession of. With this wife Kaihikapi-a-M. 
had a son named Kakuhihetoa, who ancceeded him as Moi. 
If KaMhapUrOrM, had other wives or other children^ the 
legends are silent on the suhject. 
iummamm. As Kdkuhdhiwa was not only one of the great kings of 
Oahn, hut also celebrated throughout the group for all the 
princely qualities that formed the Uau ideal of a high- 
horn chief in those days, the legends relating to him are 
somewhat fuller, or have been retained bettor, than those 
of many of his contemporaries or successors. 

Kakuhihewa w^as born at Kukaniloko, in the sleeping- 
place consecrated by the tabu of Liloe, , From thence he 
was taken to Hoolonopahu by his grandfatlier Kaiiehoa- 
lani. Forty-eight chiefs of highest rank, conspicuous 
among whom were Makokau, Thukolo, Kaaumakua, Paka- 
pakaJcuana, were present at the ceremony of cutting the 
navel-string of the new-born chief, and the two sacred 
drums, named " Opuku " and " Hawea," announced the 
august event to the multitude. Several Kahus were duly 
appointed to watch over and faring up the heir*apparent, 
whose childhood was principally passed between Waipio, 
Waiawa» and Manana in the Ewa district 

During his youth JKahthihewa was instructed in all the 
sciences and accomplishments known among his people, 
and such as became a chieftain of his rank and expecta- 
tions. Spear exercise of the various kinds, single-stick. 
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stone-tlirowing, the use of the sling and the javeliii, and 
the knowledge of martial tactics, were tanght him by a 
number of masters, whose names the legend has preserved, 

and whose skill is said to have been so great that they 
could hit the smallest bird or insect at long distances. 
The use of the bow and arrow was taught him by the 
famous Mailele. The bow was never used in war, but 
was a fashionable weapon to shoot rats and mice with. 
There being no beasts of prey or wild animals on the 
islands, the rats were the only /era natura that offered 
the sports of the chase to the chiefs and their followers, 
"with whom it seems to have been a fascinating amuse- 
ment^ and heavy bets were frequently put npon this or 
that archer's skilL The arrows were generally tipped 
with the sharpened bones of birds or of human beings. 

When KakuMkewa succeeded his father in the dignity 
of Moi of Oahu, his first care was to reunite the divided 
empire of the island. Instead of continuing the war with 
his cousin Napulawiktmahiki, he made peace with him, 
and married his daughter Kaea-a-Kdlona, generally known 
in the genealogies by the name of KahaiaonuiaJcauailana, 
with whom the three districts of Waianae, Waialua, and 
Koolauloa again fell under the sway of the legitimate Moi 
of Oahu; and during the balance of his long reign, no 
war or rebellion distracted the country or diminished his 
power. 

The legends speak in glowing terms of the prosperity, 
the splendour, and the glory of Xakuhihewa's reign. Mild 
yet efficient in his government, peace prevailed all over the 
island, agriculture and fishing furnished abundant food for 
the inhabitants; industry throveand was remunerated, popu- 
lation and wealth increased amazingly, and the cheerful, 
liberal, and pleasure^loving temper of Kakuh^iewa attracted 
to his court the bravest and wisest, as well as the brilliant 
and Mvolous, among the aristocracy of the other islands. 
Brave, gay, and luxurious, versed in all the lore of the 

ancients of his land, a practical statesman, yet passion- 
VOL. IL 8 
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ately fond of the pleasures of the day, wealthy, honoured, 
and obeyed, Kahihihewa made his court the Paris of the 
group, and the noblest epitaph to his memory is the sobri- 
quet bestowed on his island by the common and sponta- 
neous consensus of posterity — " Oaliu-a-Kakuhihewa** 

Kahuhihcwa! s principal royal residences were at Ewa, 
Waikiki, and Kailua. On the latter land, at a place 
called Alele, he built a magnificent mansion, according to 
the ideas of those times. It was named Pamoa,^ and is 
said to have been 240 feet long and 90 feet broad. To 
those who lemember the laige honses of CTen inferior 
chiefs in the latter years of the old rigime^ ere the feudal 
power was completelj broken, the above dimenrions, as 
given in the legend, will not appear extravagant, and were 
probably correct 

Kahuhihewa had three wives, some legends say four, 
(i.) Kaeora-Kcdona 01 Kahaiaonuiakauailana, the daughter 
of Napxdanahumahiki, above referred to, and Kekela, the 
daughter of Kalaimancia. With her he had two sons 
and one daughter — KaiJi ikapu-a-Kakuhiheim, Kanekapu-a- 
Kakuhiheim, and Makakaialiilani. (2,) Kaakaualani, the 
daughter of Lanimd-a-Kaihupee and his wife KauhiUitda- 
OrFiilani ; the former a descendant of the KcdehmMira-- 
Maweke branch, the latter a daughter of Fiilani, king of 
Maui. With her he had a son named Kaiuikahinui-a- 
KakMivtwoH, (3.) Koaekeaf whose pedigree I am not iu 
possession of, and with whom he had a son named KaU- 
hunapaikm. The fourth wife mentioned by some legends, 
thou^ not by all, was Kcihamalmhi, a daughter of KoAoe — 
a descendant of the KwrnhmuorO-MvUdealii branch of 
the Mofweke line — and KawdthJEht, of the Kauai branch 
descending from Ahukmi-^Laa, She is said to have 
become afterwards the wife of Kanehapu-a-Kahihihewa, 

When Kakuhihewa died, the office and dignity of Moi 
of Oahu descended to his oldest son, Kaiiekapu-a-Kakuhi- 
Jiewa, in whose family it remained for iive generations 




^ Some legenda glre tke name m Kamooft. 
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afterwards. In other respects the island appears to have 
been divided between the three oldest brotheis. 

Ko l^iends remain of the life of ^oiiefa^m-e^JEaMU- 
hewa. The brothers agreed well together; no dissensions 
seem to have tronbled their lives, and peaoe and abundance 
blessed the land. Occasional dlnsions in the legends of 
other chiefs would seem to indicate, however, that the gay 
temper and sumptuous style of living, which had made 
JSCakuhiheica so famous among his contemporaries, were in 
a great measure shared by his son JvcdhiJcapic-a-Kahihi- 
hewa, whose brilliant entourage continued the lustre of hia 
father's court. 

ICanekajm-a-KakuhiJiewas wives were : (i.) Xalita, with 
whose name some confusion appears to have been made 
by the genealogies. On some she is said to have been one 
of the daughters of Hoohila — a daughter of Kalanvuli (k) 
and KauUda (w)— and her husband KecdohirKikaupea, and 
thns a sister to Kaioe, the mother of Kcdumaluihi, above 
referred to ; bat as Sbckila was a half-sister of Kakuh/i- 
hgwc^s grandfather ZupekapuheahomcMU, and is referred 
to in the legends of KakuhihMoa as an old lady in his 
days, it is hardly probable that any of her daughters oould 
have been the mate of KaJnthihewa's son. That she was 
descended from Hoohila, and in the ]\Iclc3 and legends is 
known as Kalua-a- Hoohila, there is no doubt, and I tliink 
it therefore more reasonable to assume that she was a 
granddaughter or great-granddaughter of Hoohila. The 
only child that Kanekapu-a-Kakuhihewa had with this 
wife was a son, Kahooivahaokalani, (2.) Kahamaluihi, 
just mentioned above, with whom he had no children. 

Kaihikapu-a-KakuhiJmaa, though acknowledging his 
brother Kanekapu-a-KakuhikMOi as the Moi of Oahu, 
kept his gay and brilliant court sometimes at Ewa, some- 
times at Waikiki We know but little of the history of 
his lifa The Meles and legends merely allude to certain 
events known to have transpired during his time as if 
they were too well known isx the community at the time 
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those accounts in verse or prose were composed to require 
farther details. Thus there can be no doubt that it was 
dmuig his time that KatM-^Kama, the Moi of Maui, 
started an aimed expedition to Oahn, landed at Waikiki, 
and met a violent death there at the hands of the Oahu 
chiefs ; but we know not the cause of the qnanel or the 
invasion, nor if Ka^hihapUrO^KeJcvMhei^ was personally 
present at Waikiki and shared in the battle and took 
part in the outrage committed on Kauhi-a-Kamas body 
at the Heiau of Apuakehau. We know that the great 
civil war between ICaicclo-a-Maihu7ialii and his cousin 
or near relative, Aikanaka, on Kauai, occurred durin!:^ 
this period, and that Kavjclo-a-Maihunalii — whose wife 
belonged to the Kalona family of Oahu, and who had 
obtained lands in Ewa on the slope ascending to the 
Kolekole pass of the Waianae mountains — ^was assisted 
with men, arms, and canoes by Kaihikapvra-Kahuhilieva 
during the war ; but we learn nothing from those legends 
that throws any light on the contentions which distracted 
the island of Kauai between the time of KaMkm^dadina 
and that of Kawdomalumahaia. 

KaihdMpuHt-Kakukiheyfa's wife was IjpuvHU^b-Hbaiani, 
a daughter of Soalani and Kmia Kimahaekua ; the former 
a brother to KcJcuhihewcCs wife, KaaJcatudam, the latter a 
daughter of Kamahaohua, a chief in Koliaki, Hawaii, to 
whom belonged the Heiau of Muleiula, on the land of 
Kahei. With this wife Kaihikapu-a-K. had a daughter 
named Kaiuikahikuaanaaicakanc, who married Iwiknai- 
kaiia, referred to on p. 126, and thus became tlie grand- 
mother of the famous Kalanikauleleiaiwi, the wife of 
Keaiccikckahialiiokamohv , king of Hawaii 

Of Kauakahinui-a-K. I have found no mention in the 
l^ends, except that he was the ancestor of Fapaikaniau, 
one of the wives of Kaulahea, Moi of Maui, and of her 
brothers Kuimdheua and Ulueku, from whom several dis- 
tinguished &milies descended. 

Of Kakhunapaikua, the fourth aon of JSjokuhihewat 
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nothing is known but the fact, which the genealogists 
carefully kept from oblivion, that from him descended 
the celebrated ira2f/)eAY7//?oZ ?<. and her three warrior sons, 
2fahiolea, Namakeha, and Kaiana-a-Aluiula. 

JS^ahoowahaokcUani appears to have been recognised as Kahomott- 
Moi of Oahu after his father, Kanekapu-a-K. His life 
and reign have furnished no theme for bards or raconimrs, 
from wMch the historian infers that peace and prosperity 
were nninterrapted. Kakoowaha's wife was KawdoHau* 
huki, whose pedigree is not clearly stated, bat who was 
undoubtedly either a daughter or a niece of KofUfdomor 
himaJuivi of Kauai. Their sou was 

KoMotkaMr^Kahwrnx^ who followed his &ther as Moi Atwteu^ 
of Oahu. On the subject of his life the l^nds are as 
barren as on that of his father, with one exception. It is 
stated that KaiLakahi-a-K. sent an ambassador named 
JCualona-ehu to the court of Kawdomakualua and his 
sister- wife, Kaawihiokalani on Kauai, who are said to 
have been the first to establish the dreaded " Kapu wela 
o na Lii," the " Kapu-moe," which compelled all persons, 
on penalty of death, to prostrate themselves before a high 
chief, or when he was passing. On the return of the 
ambassador the tabu which he had witnessed on Kauai 
was introduced and proclaimed on Oahu by Kauakahir 
a-K.f and it is intimated that his grand-aunt, Kahama- 
Imhi, was still alive at that time, and actively contributed 
to the introduction of the above tabiL Prom Oahu this 
tabu is said to have been introduced on Maui in the reign 
of KekauUke, 

The expression of the legend would seem to convey the 
impression that Eawdomaktudtia and his wife were the 

first to institute the " Kapu-moe " in the Hawaiian group. 
Such impression, I believe, would be incorrect, in view of 
the fact that the " Kapu-moe " — prostration before chiefs 
— was a well-known institution in all, or nearly all, tlie 
principal groups of Polynesia before they were visited by 
Europeans in the eighteenth century. like many other 
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common customs idtli tbat race, it may have 8luml)eTed 
or been discontimied on the Hawaiian group for many 
generations, and probably the Kauai chieftains were the 
first to revive its practical application, and hence were 
said to have been the first to establish it. 

Kauakahi-a-KaJioovjaJias wife was Mahulua, She was 
doubtless of a rank corresponding to his own, but I have 
found no allusion to her pedigree in the legends or genea- 
logies now extant. Their first-born, and perhaps their 
only son, was Kwdii, If they had other children, their 
names have been eclipsed and foigotten in the sapedor 
lenown of KwdiL 

Kwdii succeeded liis father as Moi <^ Oahu, bat bj that 
time it would appear that the title had become moie 
nominal than real, and that the Ewa and Waialua chieb 
ruled their portions ci the island with but little regard 
for the suzerainty of the Moi, who, since the time of 
Kanekapua-Kakuhihewa, resided chiefly on their patri- 
monial estates in the Koolaupoko district. 

Kvalii was born at Kalapawai, on the land of Kailua, 
Koolaupoko district. The ceremony of cutting the navel- 
string was performed at the Heiau of Alala, and thither, 
for that occasion, were brought the sacred drums of Opuku 
and Hawea. During his youth Kwdii was brought up 
sometimes at Kailua, at other times at Kualoa. One of 
the special tabus attached to Kualoa, whenever the chief 
resided there, was that all canoes, when passing by the 
land of Kualoa, on arriving at Makawai, should lower 
their masts and keep them down until they had passed 
the sea off Kualoa and got into tiiat of Kaaawa. I note 
the tabu and tibe custom, but I am not certain cf the 
underlying motive. It may have been a religious observ- 
ance on account of the sacred character of the "Pali o 
Kualoa," or a conventional mode of deference to the high 
chief residing there. It was strictly observed, however, 
and woe to the infractor of the tabu. 

So far as known to me, only one legend of the life and 
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acts of KuidU has been reduced to imting and preserved. 
There doubtless were at one time several other legends 
regarding a king so 'widely known, so thoroughly feared, 
and so intimatelj connected with the highest families on 
Maui, Molokai, and Kauai as was Kwalii, and as was his 
hardly less illustrious son, Peldoholani, But the political 
destruction of the house of Kualii by Kahekili of Maui, 
the spoliation of the territorial resources of its scions by 
the successful conquerors, and perhaps in no inconsider- 
able degree the idea set afloat by both the Maui and 
Hawaii victors that the Kualiis were a doomed race, all 
these co-operative causes first rendered the recital of such 
legends treasonable, next unfashionable, and lastly for- 
gotten. As a singular good fortune, however, amidst the 
destruction of so much ancient lore tliat doubtless clus- 
tered round the names of Kiudii and Feleioholani, several 
copies of the celebrated Mele or chant of KwdU have 
been preserved and reduced to writing; and Polynesian 
students are under great obligation to Mr. Curtis J. Lyons 
for his En^sh translation of the same.^ 

The above legend of Kualii, to which I have referred, 
appears to be rather a compilation of previous existing 
legends than an original one, and its compilation was 
probably as late as the latter part of the reign of Kame- 
JiUTiieha I., when upwards of a century had elapsed since 
the death of Kualii, and time had covered the original 
historical data with its ivy of fable and myth. Subjecting 
this legend, however, to the same critical examination 
with which I have treated other legends; allowing for 
the exaggerations and embellishments incident to and 

1 This remarkable chant will be one collected on Hawaii, one on Oahu, 

fonifti in AppeadlZp Bmik«d 5. one giv«a by IL Kaaukra to 

the acconpanyint; translation into collector, S. N. Hakuole, and lastly, 

English I have differed in several the one furnished by Karaakau to 

places from that of Mr. Lyons — for Judge Andrews and Mr. Lyons — and 

tiM Mtor or for the worse, let the I fe^ tinu tolerably rare thet the 

Hawaiian scholar determine. I have text I have followed is as nearly 

had the advantaj^e of comparing four correct as such things can be when 

renione of this celebrated chaut — handed down by oral tradition only. 
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unayoidable in a legend that is told by professional 
mwnUwn to admiring andiences, and is orally handed 
down for several generations; and having compared it 
wi£h other legends treating of KwdiCs contemporaries, 
and with the Mele just referred to/ I have been aWe 
to arrive at the following data as probably historical 
facts : — 

Kualii's first attempt to bring the Oahu chiefs to their 
proper status as feudatories of the Moi of Oahu was 
directed against the chief of the Kona district. The 
legend gives the name of the principal chief in Kona 
as Lonoikaikaf but I doubt the correctness of the name. 
Tlie occasion of the collision was this : — ^In the valley of 
Waolaniy a side valley from the great Nuuann^ stocd one 
of the saered Heians called Kawalona^ which only the 
highest chief of the island was entitled to consecrate at 
the annual sacrifice. As Moi of Oahu the nndonhted 
right to perform the ceremony was with Kiudi% and he 
resolved- to assert his prerogative and try condusions with 
the Kona chiefs, who were preparing to resist what they 
considered an assumption of authority by the Koolaupoko 
chief. Crossing the mountain by the Kuuaiiu and Kalihi 
passes, Kualii assembled his men on the ridge of Keana- 
kamano, overlooking the Waolani valley, descended to the 
Heiau, performed the customary ceremony on such occa- 
sions, and at the conclusion fought and routed the Xona 
forces that had ascended the valley to resist and p'event 
him. The Kona chiefs submitted themselves, and £ualvi 
retained to ELailua. 

We next hear of £mlii making an expedition to Kauai 
for the purpose of procuring suitable wood from which to 
manufacture spears for his soldiers. Succeeding in thi8» 
and folly prepared, Emln turned his attention to the Ewa 
and Waialua chiefs and their subjection to his authority. 



* Of that Mele or chant, towerer, 
there is no doubt as to its age. It 
was evidently composed during the 



lifetime of Kualii, who nnst hm 
died some time previoua to 1730. 
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The hostile f ones met on the land of Ealena and the plain 
of Heleanan, not &r from lihne, wheie Kiudii was yic- 
torious. The Ewa chiefs, however, made another effort to 

retrieve their fortunes, and fought a second battle with 
Kualii at Malamauui and Paupauwela, in which they were 
thoroughly worsted, and the authority of Kualii as Moi 
of Oahu finally secured and acknowledged. 

Having thus subdued the great district chiefs of Oahu, 
it is related, and the Mele confirms the fact, that Kualii 
started with a well-equipped fleet to make war on Hawaii, 
but what in reality was only a well-organised raid on 
the coast of Hilo — kind of expedition not at all un- 
common in those days, and undertaken as much for the 
porpose of keeping his warriors and fleet in practice and 
acquiring renown for himself, as with a view of obtaining 
territorial additions to his kingdom. As this expedition 
took place in the earlier part of KwdvSs life and reign, it 
probably occurred while JTMiibeatoticuEAine was still the 
Moi of Hawaii, and before the accession of her son Keam, 
Landing at Laupahoehoe, the subordinate chief there 
hastily assembled what force he could command to repel 
the invader. The name of this chief is given as HacdUoy 
but as this is the only time and the only legend that 
mentions him, I am unable to connect his name with any 
of the great Hawaii families. In the battle that ensued 
this Hacdio was defeated, and Ktudii having secured such 
plunder as usually fell to the victors on such excursions, 
was preparing to make his next descent on the Puna 
district, when news came to him from Oahu that the 
Ewa and Waianae chiefs had revolted again. Hastily 
returning to Oahu, he met the hostile chiefe at Waianae^ 
and after a severe contest, routed them effectually with 
great slaughter near the watercourse of Kalapo and below 
Eleu. 

Having again crushed rebellion at home, it is said in 

the legend that Kiuilii made a second voyage to the Hilo 
district, but what he did or how he succeeded is not 
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stated. On his return from Hilo, however, while recruit- 
ing his force at Kaanapali, Maui, he was met by a depu- 
tation from the Kona chiefs of Molokai, invoking his 
assistance against the Koolau chiefs of that island, who 
had encroached upon the fishing-grounds of the former. 
The deputation consisted of a chief named Paepa^ and a 
chiefess named Ka^ei, the daughter of Keo^olono. Ac- 
cording to their request, Ktialii crossed over to Molokai 
and landed at Kaunakakai, where the Kona chiefs were 
assembled. After agzeelDg upon their operational their 
forces and KuaUCs fleet rendesvoosed at Moomomi oa 
KalnalEoi, and hem there made their descent on Ealan- 
papa, where the Eodaa chiefs had collected. A well- 
contested battle was foaght, the Koolau chiefs were 
beaten, and having satisfactorily settled the tetritoKial 
disputes of the Molokai chiefe, Kualii returned to Oahu. 

The legend refers to an expedition tiiat Kualii made to 
Lanai, hut the incidents related are so full of anachron- 
isms, as to render the whole account unreliable. That 
Kualii made an armed excursion to Lanai is quite pro- 
bable, and in accordance with the spirit and customs of 
his age, but that the excursion was made as related in 
the legend is highly improbable. 

But what neither legend nor Mele refers to, however, is 
KvaUPs connection with the Kauai chiefs and his influ- 
ence there. And yet it is incontestable, that daring his 
own lifetime he had established his son Fdeioholani as 
Moi over at least the Kona section of Kauai Had this 
connection been the result of war and conquest^ it is 
hardly probable that the legend and the Mele would have 
both b^n silent about it. It arose then, probably, &om 
a matrimonial connection of himself as well as of his said 
son Peleioholani with Kauai chiefesses, heiresses of the 
Kona districts. Of Kualiis wives only one is known by 
name, viz., Kalanikahimaheialii, a Maui chiefess, whose 
mother was Kalaniomaiheuila, a daughter of Lonohoniui' 
kini, king of Maui. Other legends speak of the large 
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family of Kualii, but without mentioning his wives or 
their descents. It may fairly be assumed, therefore, that 
his relations with Kauai originated from such a cause. 

K^ialii is said to have lived to an extremely old age, 
and to have possessed unusual strength and vigour to the 
last It is related that wliea Kvalii was upwards of 
ninety years old, FeUiohclani arrived one time from Kauai 
on a visit to his father on Oahu. Without endoising the 
details of the legend, it suffices to say that a quarrel arose 
hetween lather and son^ that the latter assaulted the 
foimer, and a scuffle ensued, in wbioh the old man, getting 
the grip of the " lua"^ on his son, handled him so severely 
that^ when released from the paternal grasp, he started at 
once for Kauai, and never revisited Oahu untQ after his 
fatlier^s death. 

Kailua, in Koolaupoko, seems to have been the favourite 
residence of K^ialii, and there he died at a very advanced 
age. Shortly before liis death he called his trustiest Kahu 
and friend to his side and strictly enjoined upon him the 
duty of hiding his bones after death, so that mortal man 
should never get access to them or be able to desecrate 
them. When Kiudii was dead, and the body, according to 
custom, had heen dissected and the flesh burned, the Kahu 
carefully wrapped the bones up in a bundle and started 
o£^ as eyerybody thought, to hide them in some cave or 
sink thCTi in the ocean. Instead of which, he repaired to 
a lonely spot and there pounded up the bones of the dead 
king into the finest kind of powder. Secreting this about 
his person, the Kahu returned to court and ordered a grand 
feast to be holden in commemoiation of the deceased. 
Immense preparations were made, and the chiefs from far 
and near were invited to attend. The night before the 
feast the Kahu quietly and imobserved mixed the powdered 
bones of the dead king in the Poi prepared for the mom- 

* The lua " in ancient wrestling- tage could easily, if he ohOM^ bfMk 
matches was a grip or a poBitiou in the back of the other. 
vhUh ike eoe wlie Iked Aftt adven* 
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ing^s feast At the close of the meal the following day 
the Kahn was asked by the chiefs present if he had faith- 
fully executed the wishes of the late king regarding his 
bones. With conscious pride at his successful device, 
the Kahu pointed to the stomachs of the assembled com- 
pany and replied that he had hidden his master's bones in 
a hundred living tombs. The legend does not say how 
the guests liked their repast, but the £ahu was greatly 
applauded. 

As before stated, the name of only one of Kuodiis wives 
has come down to present times. Kalanikahimakeicdii was 
the daughter of KaulaJua, king of Maui, and his sister 
KalaiUomaihemla, and thus a chiefess of the highest rank, 
an Alii Pio, Three children were bom from this nnion, two 
sons, Eiitpioh<wkalani and Feleiaholam, and one dan^ter, 
JKvkuiaiinuJMmL 

This is perhaps the proper place to refer to the celebrated 
Mele or chant of Kvxdii} It is one of the longest known 
chauts in the Hawaiian anthology, comprising 563 lines 
according to some versions, and 612 according to others ; 
the difference being more in the manner of transcribing 
than in the actual matter of the two versions. This Mele, 
which is referred to and quoted in the legend, is said to 
have been composed by Kapaahulani and liis brother 
Karmhaavkmi, and chanted by the former within hearing 
of the two armies previous to the battle of Keahumoa 
against the rebellious £wa chie&. It bears all the internal 
* evidences, in language, construction, and imagery, of having 
been composed at the time it purports to be, and was widely 
known among the AiU and ^e priesthood at the time of 
Captain Cook's arrival. There is in some versions of this 
chant an addition of some 200 lines, but their genuine- 
ness has been called in question, and I think justly so. 
They are probably of later origin than the time of Kualii. 
It is to the Hist and undoubted portion of this chant that 

> 8m Appendix Y. 
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I wish to call the attentioxi, for in it occur the following 
lines — 

" OKiMUd^ moifcu haia loa, 

Aina o Olopana i noho ai I 

Jloko ka moku, i waho lea la ; 
0 ke aloalo 0 ka la, ka moku, kc hiki mat, 
Ane ua ike oe ? 

Ua ike hoi aii ta Kahiki. 

He moku leo pahaohao wale Kahiki, 

No KahiJd kanaka ipii a tuna 

A ka iwi kuamoo 0 ka lani; 

A luna, keehi iho, 

Na$iaihoialakK 

Aoleo Kahiki kanaka; 

HooJcaki o Kahiki kanaia,'-'h» haoU ; 

Me ia la he Akua, 

Me au la he kanaka ; 

He kanaka no, 
PaihoM, a ke kanaka hMkaJUekSki. 
Hala aku la 0 Kukahi la 0 KtUvo, 
0 Kukahi ka po, 0 KtUtta ke ao, 
0 hakihana ka ai, 
Kanikani ai a manu — a I 
HoolonomainuamohmakUa/ 
M'mUm ift wai Iftiuikiia f 

/a Aw WO." 

Which may be rendered in English — 

0 Kahiki, land of the far-reaohiog ocean, 
Land where Olopana dwelt I 

Within is the land, outside is the sun ; 
Indistinct is the son and the land vrhen approaching. 
PoliapB you have seen itT 
Hiave seen it. 

1 have surely seen Kahiki. 

A land, with a strange language is KahikL 

The men of Kahiki have ascended up 

Tlie backbone of heaven ; 

And vp there they tnmiple Indeed, 

And look down on bdow. 

Kanakas (men of our race) are not in Kahiki. 

One kind of men is in Kahiki — the Haole (white man). 

He is like a god ; 

I am like a man ; 
A man indeed. 
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Wandering a1>oat, and the only man who got theiOi 
Passed is the day of Kukahi and the day of Killiia» 
The night of Kukahi and the day of Kulua. 
By morsels was the food ; 
Fiddng llie food with a BoiBB like a Uid ! 

I^rten, Inxd of Tiotoiy ! 

Hush ! with whom the vietotyT 
With Ka indeed. 

The above verses, from 137 to i6r of the chant, follow- 
ing the two versions whicli I possess, throw a singular and 
unexpected light on the knowledge, mode of thouglits, and 
relation to the outer world possessed by the Hawaiians of 
two hundred years ago. From these we learn that KuaXii 
had visited Kahiki," that foreign, mysterious land wheie 
the white man ("Haole") dwelt^ with his proud manners 
and his strange language, a land shrouded in mists and 
fogs, and reached only after a long voyage, when provi- 
sions fell shorty and &om which he amcoessfolly escaped 
or returned to his island home. 

Knowinf^ that in the Hawaiian lancjuafre " Kahiki" is a 
general lurm, designating any and all foreign lands ouiside 
of the Hawaiian group — those inhabited by cognate races 
as well as by alien — the natural queries arise — Which was 
the Kahiki that Kualii visited? how did he get there, 
and how return ? 

Although the chant says that it was the land w^here 
Olopana formerly dwelt, and thus seems to indicate that 
it was the Tahiti of the Georgian group in the South 
Pacific, yet the farther designation instantly dispels that 
idea when it speaks of a country where the sun and the 
land ate seen indistinctly, as if shrouded in fogs and 
appearing to elude or dodge (" aloalo ") the view of the 
approaching mariner; when it speaks of a people with a 
strange language ("leu pahaohao") — an expression that 
could never have heen used by an Hawaiian when refer- 
ring to the kindred dialects of his race; — and finally, 
when it expressly states that the people of that Kahiki 
(foreign laud) were not of the same race as the narrator, 
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bat irere white men ("Haole alieiis in race as well as 
in language. 

Wbile the chant thns ennndates with startling pre- 
cision the fact that in the middle part of the seventeenth 
century, or thereabout, Kwdii had actoaUy visited a land 
where white men lived, yet it gives us hardly any light 
whereby to determine in which direction the land w as 
situated or by wliat people it was inhabited, nor yet as to 
the question how Kualii was brought there and returned. 
In answer to all these questions the historian can only 
offer a more or less probable conjecture. 

From the middle to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the time when Kualii flourished, the only lands 
bordering on the Paciflc that were held by the -white man, 
the Haole, were the western coast of America, the Ladrone 
Islands, and different places in the Philippine Islands. 
Between those places the regular trade was carried on by 
the Spanish galleons. I have endeavoured to show^ that 
there can be little doubt that the Hawaiian group was 
discovered by Gaetano, a Spanish navigator, as early as 
1555, and that this discovery was probably ntUised by 
other Spanish galleons from time to time, though no 
written evidence of that fact has yet been found. To 
judge from the long discontinuance of native Hawaiian 
voyages to foreign lands — a discontinuance dating back 
to the time of Laa-mai-kahili, or some fourteen gene- 
rations — and the consequent loss of nautical know- 
ledge, it is hardly credible that Kualii started for 
ikahiki in his own Haw\aiian canoes. But it is probable 
— and the only way to account for the fact vouched 
for by the chant — that some Spanish galleons, passing 
by the islands, had picked up Kv4dii and his company 
while fishing off the Oahu coast, carried them to Aca- 
pnlco, and brought them back on the return trip. I 
am indined to prefer the voyage to Acapulco or the 
American coast, in place of Manilla, from the fact that 

1 Sm p. xo9t and AppontUx Ko. IIL . 
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the chaat describes the coimtiy as having " the land mthin 
and the sun outside " — 

Iloko ka mokUf itoaho ka la,*-— 

which is a peculiarly Hawaiian expression, and, thongh 
not mneh nsed at present, may hare been more prevalent 

in olden times, indicating that the land was to the east- 
ward of the voyager. One may hear to tins day among 
the native population such geographical terms as Ko- 
hala-iloko, JIamakuariloko," expressing Eastern Kohala on 
Hawaii and Eastern Kamakiia on Maui, in distinction from 
" Kohala i waho," Western Kohala, &c. Moreover, the 
word " Aloalo" which I have rendered as "indistinct," 
from its identity with the Tahitian " Aroaro" " indistinct* 
dark, mysterions," would seem to apply with greater force 
to the high mountain land back of the American coast, 
shrouded in doads or f ogs^ than it would to the neigh- 
bourhood of Manilla. 

I have thus offered my conjecture, based partly, it is 
true, upon an assumption of probable incidents in the 
Spanish galleon trade, and also upon what I consider the 
correct exegesis of the native text in the chant referred 
to. The assumption may never be proven by the evidence 
of Spanish log-books, the exegesis may partly or wholly 
be controverted by some more able scholar than I claim 
to be ; but while the chant itself remains an undisputed 
heirloom from the period and the chief whose acts it 
describes, the voyage of Kualii to that foreign land, where 
the white man dwelt with liis strange and alien language, 
must be accepted as an historical fact, and as such I have 
referred to it here. 

When Kualii died he was followed as Moi of Oahu by 
^^7(00. his son Kapiohoohalani, and his other son, Pdeioholani, 
succeeded him as sovereign over that portion of Kauai 
whidi in some now forgotten manner had come under the 
sway of KwdU, 

Of the unfortunate campaign which KajpiohoMUm 
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undertook against Molokai in order to reduce its chiefs 
to subjection, and in which he lost his life, mention has 

been made on page 137, &c. 

The legends are silent as to who was Kcqnolioolcalani^ s 
wife, but his son's name was Kanaliaokalaniy who was but 
a child when his father died, and who appears to have 
only survived him about one year, for in the war betw^een 
Alapainui of Hawaii and Ka\ihiaimokua'ka7na, the revolted 
brother of KajneJiamehnmd of Maui, we find tliat Peldo- 
haUmi had succeeded his nephew as Moi of Oahu, and had 
gone with his fleet and warriors to Maui to assist Kauhi 
against Alapamm, Vide page 140, &c. 

On his return from this expedition to Maui PMohdani f^MMad. 
Tisited the windward side of Molokai, and is said to have 
brought the Koolau chiefs to acknowledge him as their 
sovereign, though their subjection was neither very thorough 
nor yeiy lasting. This must haye been about the year 1738. 

There is no special legend now extant that treats of 
Peleioholani*s life and acts ; but all Hawaiian legends that 
refer to him even incidentally speak of him as a most 
celebrated warrior king of his time, and as one of the 
highest tabu chiefs in the group. Yet, with the exception 
of his campaigns against Alapainui on Oahu and on Maui, 
I find no mention of any wars with the greater islands 
which he undertook after that and in which he distinu;uislied 
himself, unless his several expeditions to keep the Molokai 
chiefs in subjection form the basis for his renown and for 
the teiror that he inspired. 

About the year 1764 or 1765, for some reasons not now 
known, the Molokai chiefs killed Kmiamlumwxiakimaf a 
daughter of PddohoUm% and on that occasion be took such 
a .signal vengeance upon them that the island remained 
quiet in the possession of the Oahu sovereigns until the 
downfall of KaMhma, In this cmsade and last military 
expedition of Peleioholani the revolted Molokai chiefs, 
mostly from the Koolau and Manae sides of the island, 
were either killed and burned or driven out of the island 

VOL. IL T 
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to seek refuge at the courts of Maui and Hawaii The 
Kaiakea family alone appears not to have been disturbed 
in their possessions or persons by the irate monarch, and 
their exemption was probably owing to the fact that 
Kaiakea s wife, Kalanipo, was Pcleioholani s own niece, 
being the daughter of his sister KukuiaxTnakalani. 

About the year 1770 Feleioholani died on Oahu at an 
advanced age. He is xeported as having had two wives: 
— (i.) Halakiiy of whose pedigree I have found no men- 
tion in the l^nds of the time, but who most piobably 
belonged to the Kauai aiistociacy. The children with 
this wife, whose names have been remembered, were a 
son, Kwnalumc^ and a daughter, Eedafinhonvaiah^^ 
(2.) LonMMkim, of whose ancestry and kindred no men- 
tion is made. It is said tiiat with this wife he had two 
children, a son Keemriohu,, of whom nothing further is 
known, and a daughter Kajpueo, who is said to have lived 
to an advanced age. 
KAwahana KuTTvahana followed his father as Moi of Oahu. He 
appears to have been an indolent, penurious, unlovable 
chief, and for these or other reasons incurred the illwill 
and estranged the loyalty of chiefs, priests, and commoners 
to such a degree that, after enduring his rule for three 
years, he was formally deposed from his office as Moi by 
the chiefs of Oahu in council assembled. So thoroughly 
had he succeeded, during his short incumbency of office, 
to make himself disliked, that, in an age so peculiaily 
prone to Actions, not a yoice was heard nor a spear was 
raised in his defence. It was one of those few bloodless 
revolutions that leave no stain on the pages of history. 
There was no anger to appease, no vengeance to exact, it 
was simply a political act for prudential reasons. His 
deposition atoned for his incompetency, and he and his 
family were freely allowed to depart for Kauai, where 
they found refuge among their kindred in Waimea. I 

1 It will be seen in the next section on Kraai, that probably Kaa j^ n mii 
the vife of JEattMcAeiim of Kaiui, was alw % dan^ter ai i'tto to Md mi , 
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have not learned who was his wife, and the only son of 

Ids to whom history refers was Kaneoneo, who married 
J^amakaheleif the sovereign chiefess of Kauai, and who 
"was killed in a fruitless attempt to recover the kingdom 
of Oahu by joining the insurgent chiefs under Kahekilis 
iron rule, as narrated on page 265. 

Kahafiana was elected by the Oahu chiefs to succeed 
JCumahana as Moi of Oahu. His election, his reign, and 
his tragical end have already heen narrated on page 225, 
and with his downfall Oahu ceased to be an independent 
etate^ and became a tributary to the Maui kings> with 
whose history it thenceforth became associated. 

KA.UAI. 

The last portion of the ancient history of Kauai, from 
the time of JSjoMhumakapatm until the dose of the 
eighteenth century, is the most unsatisfactory to whoever 

undertakes to reduce the national legends, traditions, and 
chants to some degree of historical form and sequence. 
The legends are disconnected and the genealogies are few. 
The indigenous Kauai folklore of this period was singu- 
larly obscured and thrust in the background by that of 
Oahu during the ascendancy of Kualii and of Peleiolwlani, 
and by that of Maui dnzing the time of KaeoJmlani. When, 
subsequently to this period, after the death of KaTneha- 
miha, Kaumualii, the last independent king of Kauai, 
zemoved to Honolulu and became the spouse of Kcuihu- 
mmu, most of his nobles followed him thither, and Kauai 
foUdore sufiTeied a further eclipse. That the ruling 
families of Kauai were the highest tabu chiefs in the 
group is evident frOm the avidity with which chiefs and 
chief esses of the other islands sought alliance with them. 
They were always considered as the purest of the '* blue 
blood " of the Hawaiian aristocracy; and even at this day, 
when feudalism has vanished and the ancient chants in 
honour of deceased ancestors are either silent or chanted 
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in secret, it is no small honour and object of pride to a 
family to be able to trace its descent from Kahakumalca-' 
jpaweo through one or the other of his grandsons, Kcbhaku- 
makalina or Ilihitmlani. But of tlie exploits and trans- 
actions of most of the chiefs who ruled over Kauai during 
this period, there is little preserved to tell. 
jEotoniin. KalaniJcuk 117)1(1 followed his father KaJiakumakapaweo as 
Moiof Kauai. No legend attaches to his name. His wife 
was Kapoleikauila, but whence descended is now not 
known. He is known to have had two sons, KahakumO' 
haUna and Ililmoalam, or, as he is called on some gene- 
alogies, IlimedlamL The latter manied KamUi, a sister 
of Kiadala of the Oahu Mawdee-MefputJcahonua line, and 
fiom him descended Lomikahaupu, the great-grandfather 
of Kawnvwdii, 

Kahahmn. Qf K(ihjihm€tkaH'm as little is known as of his father 

except tlic genealogical trees which lead up to him. It 
has been stated before that AkahiilikapUy one of Umi-a- 
Ziloa's daughters, of Hawaii, went to Kauai and became 
the wife of KahakumaJcalina, with whom she had two chil- 
dren, a son named Keliiohiolii, who was father of the well- 
known Akahikamcenoa, one of the wives of / of Hilo, and 
of a daughter KoilicdautoaUaua or popularly Koihalawai, 
who became the wife of Keawenui-a- Umi of Hawaii After 
Akahiilikapit returned to MAwaii, Kahakurnakalina took 
another wife, whose name on the genealogies is Kahaku- 
maia, but whose parentage is not given. With her he had 
a son Kamakajpu, who sncceeded him as Moi of Kauai 

Kamaktt^ Of Komokaptt nothing further has been remembered 
than that his wife's name was Fawahme, and tiiat their 
son was KawdtmMhamahaia. 
Both the legends and ike family chants refer to Kmo^ 

AaiMAata. iQjff^jf^jfiajifi{fi as ons of the great kings of Kauai under 

whom the country prospered, peace prevailed, and popu- 
lation and wealth increased. His wife was Kapohinao- 
kalani, but of what family is not known. They had 
several children, and the names of the following have been 
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preserved : — ^iiicefomaXnMEZt^, KawdcMakoo^ Kooakapoko, 
sons, and Kaawihiohalani and Malaiakalani, daughters.^ 

Kawcloiiiakualua followed his father as Moi, the prin- Jjjjjj**" 
cipal royal residence being at Wailua. He is mentioned 
in the legends Avith almost equal veneration to that of his 
father. His wife was his sister Kaaivihiokalani, and she 
bore him two sons, twin brothers, Kawelo-aikanaka aud 
Kawleo-a-peekoa. 

I have been unable to learn, and the legends that have 
heen preserved throw no light upon, the origin of tiie 
Kealoki family, which about this time had become pro- 
minent on the Kauai l^ends, the first of the name, Kea* 
hhihmakofnuxikai, having married Kaneiahaka, a giand- 
danghter of IliMwalani, the brother of KaJuxkimakalina, 
From the tenor of the legends I infer that the older branch 
of JTahakimakalina were the titular sovereigns of Eanai, 
while the younger branch of lUhiwalani were the ''Alii- 
Aimoku " of Waimea and the south- western section of the 
island. The children of Kealohikanakamaikai and JCanei" 
ahaka were Kealohi-a-pcckoa, KealohikiJcaupm^ Kanaka' 
hilau, sons, and Kapvlaukif a daughter. The first son 
obtained a lordship of Waianae on Oahu, and became con- 
nected with the powerful Ewa chiefs. The second sought 
his fortune among the Koolau chiefs on Oahu, and seems 
to have been connected with the Kaiukapu-a-Kakuihewa 
family, for I find his name mentioned as a relative in the 
KwiUi legends. The third son apparently remained on 
Kanai, and eventually married his niece Kvlvmat and 
became the father of LanoikaJuwpih The daughter Kapu^ 
kwki — with whom the fief of Waimea and perhaps the 
whole Eona side of Kauai, as descended from BiMwalani, 

^ It Sa nowhere dearilj itated, bttt grandmother of Kualii. As the 

iht ooone of evente tad tenor of legendi ere iOeiit, I eea €iid no other 

the legends make it extremely credi- reasonable way to explain the inte' 

ble, that KeawelomaAatnahaia had rest which Kualii acquired on Kauai 

another daughter, named Katoelolatt- after the close of the civil war be> 

whobeeaoietlMwifeof JTdkoo- tween Kctwdoaikemaka end Xawd^h 

wukaokatani, the son of Kanekapu- ci^MaikMiUlUi, 
O'KalcuihMoa end lioi of Oehu, end 
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appears to haye lemained — became the wife of Kainaaila, 

a son of Kaihikajmmahana and grandson of Zon&ihanuh' 
kahiki of Hawaii, and their child was a daughter Kvluina. 

When KawdoTnahualua died he was followed by his son 
Kaweloaikanaka as Moi of Kauai. Kawelo-a-Maihinialii. 
a cousin of the former, and a son of Malaiakalani and of 
Maihunalii, whose pedigree I have been unable to collect, 
for some reason not clearly stated in the legends became 
obnoxious to Kaweloaikanaka and was driven out of the 
island. The Kawelo-a-Maihunalii legends certainly state 
that he found a ref age with Kaihikapu-a-KaJctiJiiheim in 
Ewa, Oahu, and was given a land bordering on the Kole- 
kole Pass in the Waianae mountains ; but unless Kaihi^ 
kapu^Eahuhihewa had snmred to an nnpxecedentedly 
old age, he must have been dead before this time, and the 
succour given to Kaw^ must have come from Kaiihike^'s 
sons or descendants. Certain it is, however, that Kawdo 
not only received the land on Oahu referred to for his 
maintenance, but in due time obtained both men and 
canoes to invade Kauai and make war on Kaweloaikanaka. 
The legends and chants referring to this war are lengthy, 
confused as to sequence of events, and so overloaded with 
the marvellous and fabulous, that very little reliance can 
be placed upon the details which they set forth. The 
result, however, is historically certain and vouched for by 
numerous other legends from the other islands, and that 
was the overthrow and death of Kaweloaikanaka and the 
Kawtio-a- transfer of the supremacy of Kauai to Kawdo-a-Maihu- 
naUi, or, as he is also called in some l^ends, KawdoUi-' 
makua. How long he reigned is not known, but it is said 
that when he became old he was killed by having been 
thrown over a cliff by some rebellious subjects ; but who 
they or their leader weze, or what the occasion of the 
revolt, is not remembered. Kawdo^Maih/imaliCs wife 
was KanevxMn^eihiaolui, a daughter of KaUmmkahaUaa^ 
of the Koolau chief families on Oahu. They are known 
to have had a daughter, Kaneikaheilani, who became the 
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wife of Kojoioajp^ a Kau chief from Hawaii, and grand- 
mother to Haalm, one of the wives of KtkavlQc» of Mani, 
and to KamakaiktiMli, one of the wives of Kamu/iamikiik^ 
a Hawaii chieftain and grandson of LonotJcdhaupu. 

What became of KaweloaikandkaJs family after his deatli 
is not known. His wife's name was Naki, but of what 
lineage is equally unknown at the present time. The 
probability is that he left no sons to avenge his death or 
reclaim the dignity of Moi after the death of Kaioelo-a- 
Maihunalii. His twin brother, Kaicelo-a-Peekoa, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, is not heard of in the legends 
after the death of his biother, and appears to have had 
but one child, a daughter, named after her uncle, £at»-a- 
KawdimkaiMka, and who married a Molokai chief named 
XdnehoaUmiffi grandson of Kalanypeku of that island, and 
grandfather to the, in later times, well-known Eaidhea, 

No legends 'that I have seen state how it happened, bat 
they all conenr in representing KtuUii of Oahu as the next ximw. . 
chief over the windward side of Kauai after the death of 
Katodo-OrMaihuiialii, The historical probability is that 
Kvulii reclaimed tlie succession to that portion of the 
island, as well as the sovereignty, in the name of his 
grandmother, Kawdolauhuhi, one of the daughters of 
KaweloTnahamaJiaia. Tlie legends of Kualii never speak 
of Kauai as a conquered country, and the presumption is 
that he came into possession by inheritance, as understood 
in those days. 

The Ilihiwalani branch of the Kauai royal family does 
.not appear to have been disturbed or evicted from its 
possessions in the Kona part of the island by the usurpa- 
tion of Kawdo-^Maihrn/olii, for we find that KmakdMlau 
and his wife Kuluiwi remained at Waimea, and that their 
territory descended to their son, ZonoiiaAin^. 

I*rom this time forward, to the arrival of Captain Cook 
in 1778, a mist has fallen over the histoiy of Kanai, its 
legends and traditions, through which are but indistinctly 
seen the outlines of some of her prominent men. Kwdii 
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is called the Mqi of Eauai, bat, except on occasional visits, 
does not seem to baye resided there, preferring Oahn and 
his paternal estates. But when he grew old he placed his 

son, Peleioholani, as his viceroy over Kauai, and the latter 
resided there for many years; yet of his administration 
and exploits while thus governing Kauai not a whisper 
has come down to break the sUence brooding over Kauai 
history. And when, after the death of his brother Kapiio- 
liookalani, he removed to Oahu, nothing seems to have 
transpired on Kauai worthy of note in Hawaiian annals, 
or, if so, it was obscured and forgotten in the course of the 
stuiing events that followed close npon this historical 
calm and conrulsed the islands from one end to the other. 

Of 'Xan&QBoha'umw'Kawi^^ the representative of the 
RihMoaUm family and contemporary with Kualii, we 
should probably hare known as little as we do of KwdU 
and Pdekkolani in their relation to Kauai, were it not for 
the visit which he made to Hawaii, which brought his 
name in upon the legends and genealogies of that island. 

Following the custom of the times, Lonoikakaupu set 
out from Kauai with a suitable retinue of men and canoes, 
as became so high a chief, to visit the islands of the group, 
partly for the exercise and practice in navigation, an 
indispensable part of a chief's education, and partly for 
the pleasures and amusements that might be anticipated 
at the courts of the different chieftains where the voyager 
might sojourn. Whether Lonoikahaupu stopped on O^^a 
or Maui, or, if so, what befell him there, is not known ; 
but on arriving at Hawaii he found that the court of 
Keamikehahdaliiokafnoku, the Moi of Hawaii, was at the 
time residing in Xau. Sepairing thither, he was hospit- 
ably received, and his entertainment was correspondingly 
cordial, as well as sumptuous. The gay and volatile 
Kakmdhaiuldeiaiwii the imperious and high-bom wife of 
Keam, the Moi, became enamoured of the young Eanai 
chief, and after a while he was duly recognised as one of 
her husbands. Prom iliis union was bora a son called 
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JCeawepoepoe, who became the father of those eminent 
Hawaii chiefs, Keeaumohipapaiahiahi, Kameciamohi, and 
ICamanawa, who placed Kameliameha I. on the throne of 
Hawaii. How long Lonoikahaupu remained on Hawaii 
has not been stated, but after a time he returned to Kauai 
and took for a wife there a lady known by the name 
of Kammka/wmiheiwa, but from what family she was 
descended has not been lemembered. With this lady 
Lonoikahaupu had a son, .SotraMfteiica, who married Kao^ fSS^ 
puwai, of whose pedigree we have no positiTe information. 
Their daughter was the well-known KamakaheUi, who 
appears to have been the sovereign or Men of Eanai when 
Captain Cook anived. How this change of dynasty from 
the Met to the younger branch had been effected there 
are no legends existing to tell and no chants to intimate. 
The only solution of this historical problem will be to 
admit what was probably the fact, though the legends 
concerning it have been lost or forgotten, namely, that 
JCaapiciuai, the wife of Kaumeheiwa, was the daughter of 
Felcioholani, on whom the possessions of that house on 
Ivauai and the sovereignty of the island had been bestowed 
either before or at the death of Feleioholani, and thus, by 
her maniage with Kaumeheiwa, united the dignity and 
possessions of the two royal branches descending from 
ManokaXanipo upon her daughter Kamdkahelei. 

We know that Kumahana, the son of Feleioholani, sue- jraiNoto- 
ceeded him as Moi of Oahu about 1770, and that after 
three years' reign he was deposed by the chiefs and com- 
moners of that island, and that he was permitted to return 
with his family to Kauai, where probably he still held 
lands from which to maintain himself. But it has never 
been asserted on his behalf, and I have nowhere seen it 
intimated, that Kumahana ever was, or was considered to 
be, the Moi of Kauai as his father was, or his grandfather 
Kualii before him. A farther confirmation of the above 
proposition may be advanced from the well-known fact 
that KamaiMlidcis £j*st husband was KaTieoneo, the son cf 
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Kumaharuiy with whom she had two daughters, Ldemcb' 
hoalani, referred to on page 169, and Kapiaamohu, who 
became one of the wives of JCaumualii, and grandmother 
of the present Queen Kapiolani. It is stated in some 
genealogies that Kahulunuiaaumohu was also a sister of 
Kaumunlii, but whether she was a daughter of Kamaka- 
helei with either of her two husbands, or was the daughter 
of Kcteohdani with another wife, I have been unable to 
ascertam. When Captain Cook arrived at Kauai in 
January 1 778, the native legends state that KaumeJieiwa 
and Kaapuwai were still alive, and that KamakaksUi bad 
obtained a second hnsband in the celebrated Kaeokulani, 
a younger brother of ZahekUi, the Moi of Maui 

All that we know with any certainty from that time on 
to the doae of this period, has already been related under 
the section of MauL With Kaecikulani Kamdhahelei had 
a son named Kimmualii, whom Captain Vancouver inti- 
mates as having been about fourteen years old in 1792, 
but who was probably two or three years older. 

Kamakahelci s hrst husband, Kaneoneo, died during the 
rebellion on Oahu against KaJiekili about 1785-6; her 
second husband, Kaeokidani, died on Oahu in 1 794, but 
the time of her own death has not been remembered, but 
it probably occurred shortly after that of Koto. 
jr«M»iiaii^ At his mother's death Kawmualix became the sovereign 
of Kauai, and, though young in yean, appears from all 
descriptions to have been a prince of remarkable talents 
and a most amiable temper. 

Though the cession of Kauai by KawMOlii to Kam^ 
haimeha L did not occur till 18 10, yet as for convenience 
sake I have preferred to close the ancient Hawaiian 
history with the battle of Nuuann in 1795, a year after 
the accession of Kaumucdii to the throne of Kauai, I leave 
the modern history of that island, as well as of the entire 
group, to some future writer. 
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By lefernug to page 154 of thia Tolume, it will be seen 
that at tlie great council of chiefs held by Kalamo^'it 
some time in 1780, at Waipio, the succession as Moi of 
Hawaii was conferred and confirmed on his son, Kiwdlao, iBwakm, 

and that, while no territorial increase was given to KaTne- 
Tiameha, the particular war-god — " Ku-Kaili-mokii " — of 
the aged king was bestowed on him as a special heirloom, 
and its service and attention, and the maintenance of its 
Heiaus dedicated to that god, were enjoined upon him. 
It is known, and not contradicted, that during Kalanio- 
puu's lifetime all that remained to Kamehameha of his 
patrimonial estates was a not very extensive portion in 
the north Kohala district, of which Halawa may be con- 
sidered the centre, and which was his favourite residence. 
Dibble, followed by Jarves, in their histories of these 
islands, state that before his death Kalamopiim divided 
the island of Hawaii between Kkoalao and KamehmUha, 
giving the former the districts of HiIo» Puna» and Kau, 
and to the latter the districts of Eona» Kohala, and 
Hamakna, Kamekamekat however, being sitbordmate to, 
and acknowledging, the authority of Khmtao as Moi of 
Hawaii. Dibble doubtless had his information from some 
of the chiefs in the train or in the interest of the Kamc- 
hamehas ; but if we carefully look into the social condition 
of that period, the precedents that governed the distribu- 
tion of land, and the political status of the prominent chiefs 
who took an active part in subsequent events, I think it 
will be found that the claims set up for a division of the 
island by KaXanwpuu between Kiwalao and Kamelumelia 
is hardly correct in the strict and political sense that the 
apologists of Kamehameha advance it Such a division is 
not mentioned by David Malo, by S. M. Kamakan, nor by 
the writer of the "life of Kapiolani"^— gentlemen who 

^ S«» the Eleela," a newspaper pxinted in Honolulu in 1845. 
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vrm contempoiaiy widi Mr. Dibble, and had access to 
tbe same and many other sources of information. 

It had been the custom since the days of Keawenui-a' 
Umi, on the death of a Moi and the accession of a new- 
one, to distribute and redivide the lands of the island 
between the chiefs and favourites of the new monarch. 
This division was generally made in a grand council of 
chiefs, and those who were dissatisfied had either to 
submit or take their chances of a revolt if their means 
and connections made it judicious to attempt it. Certain 
lands, however, appear to have become hereditary in cer- 
tain families, and whatever changes and divisions took 
place elsewhere, these estates never went out of the 
family to whom they were originally granted. Such were 
the lands of Kekaha in Korth Kona, the property of the 
Kameeianuilm family since the days of UhU^LUoa; sack 
the lands of Eapelilaa in South Kona, the property of 
£eeaum(^; such the Halawa portion of the Kohala 
district, the patrimony of the Mahi family and, through 
his mother, of Kaineharruha ; and some other such estates 
in other parts. All other lands were subject to change 
in this grand council of division, unless their previous 
owners were of the court party or too powerful to be 
needlessly interfered with. 

In this periodical distribution and redistribution of the 
lands of the islands, regard was generally had to the 
advantages of the country and the wants and conveni- 
ence of the chiefs who shared in the division. Thus the 
chiefs on the windward sides of the island, Kohala-iloko, 
Hamakua^ Hilo, Pana» always coveted the lands on the 
leeward side, the Kona districts, on account of its mild 
climate and its rich fishing-grounds; while the Kona 
chiefs coveted the lands in the windward districts on 
account of their streams of running water, their numerous 
tare lands, and abundant food. To accommodate, adjust, 
and conciliate these ever-clashing claims was the great 
business of state on the accession of a new monarch. 
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Had KaJlaniopm before his deatli made such a division 
of the dietriets as Dibble intimates, JTtuKi/ao would have 
had no more light to divide the lands in Eona» Kohala, 
and Hamakua between his chiefs than KafMkam/ehA would 
haye had to divide the Hilo, Puna, and £au lands between 
his chiefs. Though Kamehameha would have acknow- 
ledged Kiwalax) as Moi of Hawaii, and owed him fealty 
as such against foreign foes or internal rebellion, yet 
within his own districts he would have been practically 
independent. Moreover, the district of Hilo was not in 
the power of Kalaniojnm to give to either Khoalao or 
Kainehameha, for it was an hereditary fief in the / family, 
had been such from the time of Keawenui-a- Umi, had never 
been conquered since then by any of the reigning Moi, and 
was now held by ICeawemauhili for his wife Ululani, the 
daughter of Mohdani and great-granddaughter of /. In 
the other districts of the island the ancient hereditary 
lordships ("Alii-ai-mokn") had been gradually extin- 
guished by conquests. Ma^aimi, the hereditary lord of 
Kdiala, conquered Kona and the greater part of Hamakua 
from KidttiMk§€awmoku, and constituted himself Alii-ai- 
moku over those districts. His son Keaweopala inherited 
those districts from his father, still leaving Hilo, Puna, 
and Kau districts under separate independent Alii-ai- 
moku. When Kalaniopuu, the independent Alii-ai-moku 
of Kau, overthrew Keaweopala, he conquered and invested 
himself with the lordships of Kona, Kobala, and Hamakua, 
and when afterwards he subdued and slew Imal-ahaloa of 
Puna, that district also became the apanage of the reigning 
Moi. 

At the time of Kalaniopuu's death KamthmMha held 
possession of his ancestral home in Halawa, Kohala 
district. He also held possession of the Waipio yalley 
in Hamakua, probably under gift from JCatomopiitt. And 
it is veiy likely that, like many other chiefs on the wind- 
ward side of tiie island, he also held some land or lands 
in the Kona district, probably Kailua, though I have been 
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unaUe to find any specific evidence of that fact The 
sequence of this nanatiTe gives, hovever, a plaosibility 
to that aBsnmption. 

The pretended division of the island in eqnal parts 
between Kiwalao and Kdmehavieha I hold, therefore, to 
be a fiction of later years, when KaTnehameha s power had 
been long established, and when bards and heralds, in 
shouting his praise, found it incumbent to represent him 
as the injured and unjustifiably attacked party in the 
contest with Kiwcdao. But a hundred years have cooled 
the partisanship and the bitter hatreds of those days, and 
the impartial historian can now give a different judgment 
without, therefore, impugning the remarkably great quaH- 
ties which distinguished Kamehameha above his rivals. 

I hope I have made it plain that the lands which 
KafMikomehA held in Hamakna and Kona were not his in 
his own lights bnt were what would now be csUed crown- 
lands, in the gift of the sovereign, and revokable at his 
pleasore; and that on a particular occasion, like the 
accession of a new Moi, they might be retained in the 
hands of previous holders, or be lawfully given to others. 

When the period of mourning the death of Kalanioptiu 
had expired, about the month of July 1782, Kiwalao, his 
uncle and chief counsellor, Keawemauhili, and the prin- 
cipal chiefs in attendance on the court, prepared them- 
selves to bring the bones of Kalaniopuu to Kona, to be 
deposited, according to his last wish, with those of his 
ancestors in the " ffale 0 Keaive" that famous sanctuary 
or city of refuge (Puu-honua) on the land of Honaunau 
in South Kona. Of this grand ceremonial procession the 
Kona chiefs had been duly informed; but mistrusting 
the haughty and grasping temper of KeammaiukUi, who 
appeared to have obtained complete influence over 
foalao, and apprehensive lest, in the coming division of 
the lands, their possessions, which they held under JSala^ 
niopiiu, would be greatly shorn or entirely lost, they 
became restless, and anxiously looked round for a leader 
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to meet the coming stoim. The leading spiritB of this 
growing conspiracy weie KetamMhik of Eapalilnap Keam- 
OrHeidu of Kaawaloa, Kammamokfii^ of Kanpulehu in 
lEekaha, Kammawa of Eiholo, and Kdeuhaupio of Keei, 
the veteran warrior chief, the hero of many battles, and 
the military instructor of KamehaTnehcu 

Considering Kamehameha, on account of his high birth, 
liis martial prowess, and of his being the heir to the 
redoubtable war-god of Kalaniopuu, as the most suitable 
person for their purposes, Kekuliaupio started off for 
Kohala, where KaTnehameha had quietly remained since 
his quasi-disgrace at Kalaniopims court, narrated on page 
203, cultivating and improving his lands, building canoes, 
and other peaceful pursuits. 

When Kehihaujpio arrived with his canoes at Kapania 
in Halawa, he found Kamehameha and his brother Kalai- 
numaku and their wivea battling in the sea and enjoying 
the sport of surf-swimming. When EamehaTMha recog- 
nised JSjekuhaupio on the canoe he repaired to his house, 
followed by the latter, who, after the customary sfduta- 
tions, entered upon the business that had brought him 
there. Gently reproaching Kamehameha for wasting his 
time in what he considered as unprofitable pursuits and 
in pleasures while the times were so unsettled, he repre- 
sented that the only pursuit worthy of so great a chief 
would be the practice of war, and striving to obtain 
possession of the kingdom. He then informed him that 
Kiwalao was going to deposit the bones of Kalaniopuu at 
Honaunau, and intimated that if Kiwalao acted hand- 
somely on the occasion (namely, the forthcoming division 
of the lands), all would be well, and quiet would prevail; 
but if not, then the country would belong to the strongest 
— " aia ha aina ma ka ikaika," 

To this pxoposition Kameham^ assented, and is said 
to have answered, "Your words are good; let us go to 
Kona at once, lest the king should already have arrived 
with the corpse. Let us pay our respects to the corpse. 
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and we may then perchance learn the nnkind disposition 
of the king " — o i ia rmi auanei $ ke alii i ha hkoino. 

CoUectiiig his followers Kamt^umsha set out without 
delay, in company with KMhait^, for Eanpaleha in 
Kekaha, and stopped witii KammamukiL 

When aU was ready for the funeral prooesnon, K%%oalao 
on his douUe canoe> with the corpse of the deceased king 
lying in state on hoard of another doable canoe, and ac- 
companied by his ohiefB and retaineis and a numerous 
party of well-armed men, set sail for Honaunao. The 
first day they came to Honoraalino in Kona, and stopped 
there. The next day, wlien off Houokua, KeeaumoTcu came 
down from Kapalilua and went on board of the funeral 
canoe to see the corpse. After the wailing was over, 
Keeaumoku inquired whither they were going? One of 
the guardsmen, Kaihikioi by name, in attendance on the 
corpse, answered off-hand and apparently without fore- 
thought, "to Kailua." As the Kona chiefs had been 
informed that the corpse was to be deposited in the 
" Hale-a-Keawe " at Honannau, this answer confirmeii 
Keeaumohu in his opinion that Kiwcdao and his chiefs 
had an intention to occupy the whole of Kona. Eetnm- 
ing ashore, he stsrted off that very night for Kekaha> 
where he knew that Kimehamehii had airived, and where 
he found Kamuiamokiit, KamomawOf Kekukmvph, and a 
number of other chiefs in cound], and informed them that 
KiwaXao with the corpse of his father had aiiived at 
Honaunau. On the advice of Etkuhmpio, the assembled 
chiefs set out forthwith to take up their quarters at 
Kaawaloa, Napoopoo, and Eeei, the ground about Haniki 
being considered a good battlefield, should occasion so 
require. 

There is no proof that Kiwalao intended to take the 
bones of his father any farther than the " Hale-a-Keawe,** 
and the reply of the guardsman to KeeawnioTcu was pro- 
bably a wanton and boastful expression, the man know- 
ing or suspecting that in the coming division the landed 
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possessions of the opulent Kona ehiefe would be con* 
siderably curtailed. It has been said \sj those from whom 
D. Malo and Dibble obtained their information of this 
eyentfol jonmey, that it was the acddent of a heavy 
lainstoim that obliged Emtdm to stop at Honannan, or 
he would have hurried on to Kailua. That information 
bears the impress of having come from the same quarter 
that was misled by the guardsman's insolent taunt to 
Keeaumoku. For not only did Kiwalao put in at Honau- 
nau, as previously notified, and deposited his father's 
bones in the "Hale-a-Keawe" with all the ceremonies 
due on so solemn occasion, but remained there several 
days and commenced the business of dividing the lands. 

When Kiipolao heard ih&t Kdmehameha had airived at 
Kaawaloa, he went there and called on him, and was 
received with all the observances due to his high rank. 
After the wailing and salutations were oyer, Kiwdho 
addressed Kameh/oLmdia, saying, ''Where are 70a? It is 
possible that we two must dia Here is our father (their 
nnde KeaiumMmhUi^ pushing ns to fi^t. Perhaps only 
we two may be the ones that shall be slain. What 
misery for both of nal" Euimdujmeha answered eva- 
sively, " To-morrow we will come and visit the corpse of 
the king." After this interview Kiwalao returned to 
Honannan. 

The next day Kamclmmeha went to Honaunau and 
attended on the corpse of Kalaniopuu, when the ceremo- 
nial wailing over the dead was repeated. That part per- 
formed, Kiivalao ascended a platform outside the " Hale- 
a-Keawe " and addressed the assembled chiefs and com- 
moners. He told them that in his last will Kalaniopvu 
had only remembered Kameliaineha and himself. That 
the bequest to the former was the wargod KukmLimoku, 
and such lands as had been given him by ICalamopuu; 
and that to himself (Kiwalao) was bequeathed the govern- 
ment of Hawaii and the position and dignity of MoL 

When the Kona chiefs heard this publication of the last* 
will of Kalandqpuu, they were greatly dissatisfied, saying, 

TOIn IL u 
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" Strange, very strange ! Why not have divided the 
country, three districts to one and three to the other ? that 
would have been equal. Now we will be impoverished, 
while the Hilo and Kau chiefs will be enriched, for tb« 
king is of their party. War would be better, decidedly 
better !" E aho ke lama. 

It IB said that KamtihamthA was rather reliictant to go 
to war. It was urged upon him, however, by the great 
Kona chiefs wbo feared for their possessions, but who^ 
while preparing for the worst> were apparently loath to 
take the first step in rebellion, and prudently waited for 
the chapter of accidents to famish a suitable pretext 
They had not long to wait before the mad rashness of 
Keovxikuahuula brought on a crisis. 

As Kamehameha and the Kona chiefs were returning 
from Honaunau, after hearing the royal proclamation, 
Kekuhaupio invited Kamehameha to stop with him at 
Keei, and in the evening go back to Honaunau and visit 
Kiwalao at his own residence. Kamehameha assented, 
and at nightfall he and Kekuhaupio were paddled over 
to Honaunau. When they entered the house occupied by 
KvwaiaOf preparations were in process for an Awa-party. 
The scene that ensued is thus related bj a native histo- 
rian: — "On seeing the awa roots passed round to be 
chewed, Kekuhaupio says to the king, ' Pass some awa to 
this one {KamihiMmkdi to chew.' The king replied, 
* What occasion is there for him to chew it ? ' Kdouhaiiq^ 
answered, * It was so ordered by both of your fathers, that 
the son of the one shqnld be the man of the other,^ ahonld 
either of them ascend the throne.' The awa was passed 
to KamdiamehM, who chewed and prepared it, and handed 
the first bowl to the king. Instead of drinking it himself, 
however (Kiwalao), passed it to a special favourite sitting 
near him. As this chief was lifting the bowl to his mouth 

1 " A'anata." When used in this th« expreseion remained, and Kalai- 

aense it meauB the principal buunesi- moku wm Invariably called the Ka- 

manof aflhi6f»t1i«iieztinftnihori^» OAkft" of K^akm/ami dui«( bsr 

a subject, bnt the highest subject in recnugr. 
the iMid. Thw tTw in modem tiniM 
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to diink, KMkoMfio mdignanUj struck the bowl out of 
his hand, and addressed the king, saying, ' Ton are in fanlt, 

O king 1 Your brother has not prepared the awa bowl 
for such people but for yourself alone/ and pushing Ka- 
mehameha out of the house, he said, * Let us go on boai'd 
of our canoes and return to Keei.* " 

This breach of etiquette or studied insult to Kame- 
hameha was to his aged counsellor a sure indication of the 
king's unfriendly disposition towards his cousin ; but it 
is possible that this conclusion was not altogether just 
toward Kimdao. The want of etiquette was not, pro- 
bably, premeditated by him. It was an unfortunate and 
UDgoaided oversight on his part, and the ceremony of the 
court was perhaps relaxed or forgotten in the convivial 
meeting of the evening. We have but few means left to 
estimate correctly the character of Kwoalaio, but what 
there is seems to indicate that he was a good-natured, 
pleasure-loving monarch, who would rather have been on 
good than on bad terms with his cousin; but he was 
lacking in resolution, and indolently preferred to be led 
by his imperious uncle than to exercise his own judgment 
in State matters. 

Some days afterwards the great business of dividing tlie 
lands of the kingdom was taken in hand. It does not 
appear that Kameha7neha or any of the great Kona chiefs 
were present It is reported that Kiwalao intimated a 
wish that some more lands should be given to KaTne- 
huTneha, but that he was rudely interrupted by Keawe- 
mauhili, who told him that such was not the will of the 
late king, who had bequeathed to Karruhameka his war- 
god and such lands as he held at that time, adding, " You 
are the king; I am next under you, and the other chiefs 
are under us. Such was the will of your &ther." Keawe- 
vusMli, it appears, did not fail to remember himself in 
the dividon, and the chiefs and foUowen of his party 
were the most favoured. Towards the dose of the session 
EetnuL Kualmda came to his brother, the king, asking for 
the gift of several lands, all of which he was told had 
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already been disposed of by KeatuemavJiili, Among those 
lands was the yalley of Waipuv in HajnAkna* which had 
been given to Xamehamelui by KakoMopu/ik Disgosted 
and chagrined, Keoua ezdaimed, Am I to have no share 
in this new division ? " To which JSvundao mildly replied, 
"You are no woise off than I am in this division. We 
will have to be content with the lands we held before." 

Infuriated and disappointed, Keom KuahutUa went to his 
own place, called his chiefs, kahus, warriors, and retainers 
together and ordered them to don their featlier mantles 
and helmets and their ivory clasps, and, fully armed, to 
follow him. They proceeded at once to Keomo, a place 
south-east from Keei, and commenced cutting down cocoa- 
nut trees. This was in olden time tantamount to a 
declaration of war, or that the party so doing defied the 
lord on whose land the trees stood. Yiom there he pro- 
ceeded to the shore at Keei, where he fell in with some 
chiefs and other people who were bathing. With these a 
qnanel was soon picked ; a fight ensned, in which some 
natives weze killed by Keoua, and the corpses were taken 
to Honannau to be offered in sacrifice by Kiiwalao, which 
he did. 

The skin people belonged to KamnkanUha. 
The crisis had come, and the pretext for the rising of 
the Kona chiefs. 
The native historians are rather minnte on some detafls 

connected with these events, while they touch bnt lightly 
on other matters that to us would appear of greater im- 
portance. But in carefully comparing the various now 
existing sources of information, it appears that a kind of 
skirmishing fight was kept up for two or three days, and 
that, although the fight originally commenced between 
Keoua Kttahuula and Kamehameha, without the command 
or sanction of Kiwalao, yet he was gradually drawn into 
it in support of his brother as against Kamehameha. The 
contest now had become one between Kivxdao and the 
KaTMhameha faction, and the chiefs ranged themselves on 
either side. With KmM^iMhn stood Ketmmokvk, JEmim- 
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eb-Seidu,^ Kameetamchtt, Kdtnanawa^ Kekuhaupio, and 
some chiefa from Eohala, besides his brothers, KaUUmO' 
mahu, KawdookaUmif and JTo^aitima/oXnt/oAne.' With Kir 

wcdao came the Hilo, Puna, and Kau chiefs, beside some 
notable defections from the KaiiuhameJui party, especially 
Kanekoa^ and Kahai, and some other chiefs of lesser 
note. 

This mustering of forces on both sides, from day to day, 
eventually brought on a set battle. On a morning in July 
1782, the chiefs of the KameJianieha party started for the 
battlefield, but KamehoMeJia himself was detained at Kea- 
lakeakua by Mdoae, the old high-priest, and his daughter, 
JFme* who were in the act of performing the auguries 
incumbent on the occasion. At the same tune Kiwalao 
marched with his troops from Honaunau, and at Hauiki 
in £eei he met Keemmcht with the opposing party, and 
the battle began. At first sacceas leaned to the king's 
side; the rebel chiefs were driven back, a number of 
soldiers were slain and brought to Kiwalao to be sacrificed 
to his god, and expectation arose that the royal party 
would be victorious. 

About this time Kamehameha arrived on the field, and 
the equilibrium of the battle was in a measure restored. 
While the fight was progressing, KeemtinoJm got entangled 
with his spear in the rocky ground and fell. Immediately 

1 Wb fither wm Bsuht, m great- ovfUved both her hwhaadi, and diad 

grandson in direct descent from J, towazds the close of the centorj. 

and on his mother's side a grandson * Otherwise known as Kdiimaikai. 

of the famous Mahiololi of Kohala. ' Kanekoa was a son of KtUani- 

BiM wife waa at one time UtuUmi, heeammoku end his wife JToitalniMa, 

also a descendant of 7, and hereditajy and thus a paternal uncle of Kamc- 

chiefess of the Hilo district. The^ kameha. Both he and his brother 

children ireit iRilA<» a eon who died Kahai went over to the Keawemau- 

childless, and JTmlboAiwa, a daughter, MU party during this crisis. The 

of whom the present royal family are present queen Kapiolani, on her 

the great-grandchildren. For reasons father's side, is the great-grand* 

now vnknown, hat pccfeetly in eon- dans^ter of Kanetoa. 

sonance with the eoetoms of that age, * She was the wife of Kekuhaupio 

ITlulani left Kcawe-a-Heulu and be- above mentioned, and ancestress to 

came the wife of Keawemauhilif with present Hon. Mrs. FauaJii Bithop, 
whom eht had wnml children. She 
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Kahai^ and NM^ nisliBd upon bim and stabbed bimiritb 
their daggers, while Kim stmck bim in the back with his 
spear, ezchuming as he did so/' The spear has pierced the 
yeOow-backed crab,"* Kiwalao seeing Keusumikit falling 
called <mt to the soldiers, Be careful of the ivoiy neck- 
ornament, lest it be soiled with the blood." On hearing 
these words Keeaumohw knew that no quarter would be 
given, and expected every moment to be the last. His 
half-brother Kainanaim, however, had also seen him fall, 
and instantly despatched a division of his men to succour 
him, or at least bring his ' corpse off. Hurrying up to the 
spot they drove away the assailants of Kemumoku, and 
one of the troop, Keakuawahine by name, armed with a 
sling, threw a stone that struck Kiwalao on the temple of 
his head and stunned him as he fell. When Keeavmcihi, 
saw Kiwalao falling he crawled up to him, and with an 
instrument garnished with shark's teeth cut his throat 

After Kiwalao's death the rout of his party became 
generaL Keoua £uakinUa fled to the shore, where his 
canoes bad been ordered to wait Hastily ^>iniiiT|ring^ lie 
sailed baok to Kan» where he was acknowledged as Moi 
and successor to his brother JKwo/oo. Anumberol chiefB 
and warriors fled to the mountain and ultimately found 
their way through the forests to Hilo and Kan. A large 
number were taken piisoners, among whom was Keatoe- 
mauhUi. 

This first battle of Kamehamcha for the empire of the 
gioup has been called the battle of " Mokuohai." 

When Keawemauhili was captured he was led to Napoo- 
poo and confined in a building at Waipiele, under the 
guard of Kanulia, there to await the pleasure of Keeau- 
moku as to the time when he was to be offered in sacrifice. 

1 The other vnds of KmmdktmAB liiiher of the pretent Mn. JOuabetk 
referred to in note to pravioue pefo ; Kaa nia u Pratt. 
brother of Kanekoa. * *' Ku aku la ka laau i ka anma 

' Ifuhi WM ft chief from Waime* ktM lenalenOf" referring to Keatu- 
Hawaii, f athw of Laemui, and grand- Mote'f ranaoMb pvai-ahiaM, ** tha 

eT«ninf.orab." 
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Kwmha and some of the other chiefs, eiUier toaohed by 
compassion or awed by the high rank of the prisoner — he 
being one of the highest tabu chiefs and an "Alii Niaupio " 
for two conseentiye generations— managed during the night 
to let him escape ; and, ma]dng good nse of his oppor- 
ttinity, Keawemauhili crossed the mountain, and, after 
making a detour by Tauuliau, in Hamakua, arrived safely 
in Hilo and proclaimed his independence of both Kame- 
hameha and ICeoiia KiLahuida. 

The result of the battle of Mokuohai was virtually 
to rend the island of Hawaii into three independent and 
hostile factions. Tlie district of Kona, Kohala, and por- 
tions of Hamakua acknowledged Kamehameka as their 
sovereign. The remaining portion of Hamakua, the dis- 
trict of Hilo, and a part of Puna, remained true to and 
acknowledged jCeatoemauAi/i as their Moi ; while the lower 
part of Puna and the district of Kau, the patrimonial 
estate of Kiwalao, ungrudgingly and cheeif ully supported 
Ketma Xvahuula against the mounting ambition of JToim- 
hameha. 

In order to properly understand the political relations 
and rival pretensions of these three chiefs, and to dis- 
illusion oneself from certain impressions obtained from 
those who in the earlier days wove the history of Kaime' 
hameha into legend and song, or from those who in after 
years kept up the illusion from force of habit or from 
interested motives, it may be well to " take stock," as it 
were, of the political capital with which each one supported 
his claim to supremacy. 

Keawemauhili was undoubtedly the highest chief in 
rank, according to Hawaiian heraldry, of the three. He 
was the son of Kalaninuiamamao and Kekaidikeikaw€' 
hiuohalani, the latter being the half-sister of the former 
and daughter of Kauhiokaka, one of Keamikckahialiuh 
kamohi*8 daughters. Hence he was also called Keav3t* 
WUilua, As " Aliiaimoku," or provincial chief of the 
populous district of Hilo and its late accretions in Kama- 
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kna and Puna, he was also tbe most powerM and ojmlent 

chief on Hawaii. He had always been loyal and faithful 
to his brother Kakiniopmi during his reign ; and when at 
his death Kiwalao succeeded, he naturally was looked 
npon as the first prince of the blood, the Doyen of the 
Hawaiian aristocracy, and as such became the prime 
counsellor and executive minister under his nephew 
Kiwalao. When Kiwalao was killed in the battle of 
Mokuohai by the revolted Kona and Kohala chiefs, there 
was actually no chief living on Hawaii of sufficient rank 
and influence whom Keawemooikili would acknowledge as 
his superior, or to whom he could rightfully transfer his 
allegiance, except to KiufcUao's daughter, Keopuolani, who 
was then bat an infant, and had fled with her mother 
and grandmother to KMk^i on Maui The power and 
reaoorces of Kam^kam/^ia^ though sucoessM in the late 
battle, were yet of too untried and unconsolidated a 
nature to imprasB themselyes on Exmommihali as a 
political necessity that must be submitted to without a 
struggle. Moreover, be looked upon KamishmMka, and 
the chiefs associated with him as rebels against Kiwalao 
and himself. Under those circumstances Keawemauhili 
could not do otherwise than take the stand he did, and 
oppose the pretensions of KamehaTneha with all his might. 

Kcoua Kuahuula, the half-brother of Kiwalao, while 
acknowledging the superior rank of his uncle Keawc- 
mauhili, shared fully in his opinions as to the status 
and claims of Kameham^Jia, whom they both looked upon 
as a rebel and usurper. At the death of his brother the 
lordship of £au, provisionally at leasts descended to him 
as the next heir of his father, and be was acknowledged 
as such by the Kau chiefs, as well as by the other mem- 
bers of his family, notably by his brothiers Kaoleioku^ and 

^ The mother of KaoleiokUt as well of his birth that Kamehamtha was his 

as fif the two Keouat, was JTanefta* real father, and in after life the hitter 

jMle^oneof the wiveiof JTafeniojmtt. so acknowledged it. At this time, 

It was bruited, howeTcr, at the time howem, Kaoltioku adhered to the 
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Kwm JPeeale. He vas young, adyentnrous, and ambitioua. 
He might hdd his fief under his niece Zecpuclam, bat 
under Kamehamdut never. In conjunction mth his uncle 
, KiMwrnnauMU he deemed himself a match for JSimduimeka, 
and thus personal enmity and political considerations niged 
him to assert the independence of his possessions and a war 
d Voutranee with Kamehameha, Of the bitterness of feeling 
that grew up between these two it is hardly possible now 
to form an adequate conception. Crimination and recrimi- 
nation were bandied about between the rival courts and 
their adherents, and a period of intense excitement ensued, 
during which the characters of the rival chiefs were out- 
rageously smirched by their respective opponents. From 
Keoua's point of view he would have been a traitor and 
coward had he yielded to KamekaTneJui, and so the stiife 
went on for many a year to come. 

In writing the history of this period thus much is due 
in justice to KeawemaxchUi and Keoua KuahMuia. It has 
been too mnch the habit of former writers to consider the 
battle of Moknohai as an accident between two equally 
and legally constituted monarchs, and the opposition of 
KeawmoMhili and Eeoua as a selfish and wilful refusal to 
submit to lawful authority. 

The last, but not least, prominent figure in the triangular 
fight that distracted Hawaii for upward of nine years was 
Kamehameha, His birth and lineage have already been 
related. His father, Keoua Kalanikupua, was the uterine 
brother of Kalaniopuu, and grandson of Keawc of Hawaii. 
His mother, Kekuiapoiiua II., was a granddaughter of 
the same Keavje and, through her father Haae, a scion of 
the great Mahi family in Kohala. His rank was conse- 
quently high, among the very highest, and had Kalaniopuu 
had no son to succeed him as Moi of Hawaii, there can be 

party and shared the forianea of bia Konia^ became the grandfather of 

brofefair .SiMMia tmtil the death tS. thtt Her Highness Bvth KeUikolani aad 

latter. Kaolrioku died in 1816, and, of Hon. Mrs. Senuce Pavald BUhop, 
tbroogh his daughters Fauahi and 
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hardly any doubt that the olamis of Kam^fMha \fj Uood 
and xank would have pievaOed oyer any other daimaa:^ in 
any oonyocadon of chiefs to whom the sabjeet mightrhave 
been sabmitted. His patrimonial possessions, which he 
shared with his brothers Kalaimwmaku and Kdiimaxkai, 
were small when compared with his rivals, and would 
never have justified or enabled him to compete for the 
throne of Hawaii, notwithstanding his high lineage ; but 
his personal character, his well-known talents, and often- 
tried ability had brought him a host of powerful friends 
and created a confidence in him as a leader, when the 
interests of those friends were threatened by the intoler- 
able greed of KeawemavhUif the fiery ambition of Keoua 
Kuahuula, and the weak and irresolute character of the 
actual sovereign. At this period JSOamehaineha was past 
the meridian of life, being some years over forty, and, after 
his retirement from the court of KakmkpuM^ a|^peai8 to 
have found pleasure and oocupation in his own family 
and in the cultivation of his lands; and it is not now 
known, and has never been alleged, that in any way he 
mixed in the intrigues or shared in the apprehensioiis 
which agitated the court and alarmed the country after the 
death of Kalamqpuu. It is certain, moreover, that it was 
the great Kona chiefs who sought him out — not he them 
— when their personal fears for their own possessions made 
them contemplate and counsel revolt as an escape from 
the unfair division of the lands which they apprehended 
under the new regime. It was their urgent solicitations, 
and the prospect of a crown which they held out, that 
moved Kamehameha from his quiet retreat in Kohala. 
The compact was that he should lead and they should 
aid, and the guerdon, which they reserved to themselves 
and their children, was the enjoyment and enlargement 
of their possessions and a participation in the administra- 
tion of the government. And faithfully did Kamehameha 
perform his part tiU the day of his death. These chiefs 
were JTeeatmoibipaiiataAiaAt, Kdmeeiavu^, his brother 
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KamawxwOt and Kta'w^^Eeuhk The three fiist "were 
grandsons of the famous JEa2amfta«i2efoia«iM, the irife of 
KeawB of Hawaii ; the fourth was the most prominent male 

representative of the proud and powerful J femily; and 
each one of these could on occasion have mustered some 
thousands of spears to battle. That these chiefs at that 
time, and for years afterwards, were looked upon by the 
commonalty, and looked upon themselves, as something 
more than the mere counsellors of Kamehameha — in short, 
as his partners in the conquest of the kingdom — is an 
historical fact that it is well not to forget ; openly and 
tacitly during his and their lifetime Kameliameha acknow- 
ledged his indehtedness to them, and on sundry occasions^ 
even after his power was confirmed, he bore and forbore 
with their crotchets and delinquencies where another mon- 
arch would have punished. This political relation between 
JSoflM&aiiMsfta and those chiefs will go far to eaiiplaiii the fact 
why, failing heirs to the throne in the Kamehamtka family, ^ 
the national sentiment at the election of the present 
king went back to the head of one of those families who, 
in the war of Mokuohai, brought Kamehamuilia to the front 
of afifoirs ; who placed the crown on his head that in those 
uncertain times might have dropped on one of their own ; 
and who remained faithful and loyal to their choice in an 
age when intrigues, defection, and treason were the order 
of the day, and the rebel of one island or district was sure 
to find sympathy and assistance from the king of another. 

When KaJukili, the king of Maui, learned the result of 
the battle of Mokuohai, and that Kamehameha ruled over Kawf- 
the entire leeward side of the island of Hawaii, he sent 
the message to him asking for assistance in his contem- 
plated invasion of Oahu, as related on page 220^ note i. 
Instead of returning to KahekUi the messengers were 
persuaded to remain on Hawaii, took service under Kame' 
hameha, and were rewarded with lands. 

Neither of the three independent ehie& of Hawaii was 
in a huny to renew the war which all felt must end in 
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the ezteniiination of two of the three. Warlike piepaia- 
tions resounded on every side; fashioning spears and 
daggers, building of war canoes, and enlisting men. How 
long this armed suspense, for it can hardly be called a 
truce, might have continued there is no knowing, but 
accident made it the duty of JTameAomeAa to be the first 
aggressor. 

Kanekoa, one of the uncles of KaTtvehameha — ^who, it 
will be remembered, previous to the battle of Mokuohad, 
had gone over to the party of Kiwalao along with his 
brother Kahai, and after the battle had found refuge and 
protection with Kmiocmauhili at Hilo — for reasons not 
now remembered, revolted from KcawcmaitkUi and took 
up arms to defend his real or pretended rights. The 
result was that he was defeated, and with his brother fled 
to Kau, where Ktowi received him hospitably and gave 
him lands to live on. After a while — ^how long cannot 
be specified in months — difiiculties arose between Kamkoa 
and Keowit and the former raised troops and made war on 
the latter. Keoua immediately went in pursuit of the 
ungrateful rebel, and falling in with him between Olsa 
in Hilo and the crater of Kilauea in Kau, at a place not 
otherwise designated, fought a battle with him in which 
he was defeated and killed. When Kdnehoa fell, his 
younger brother, Kahai, seeing safety in no other diree* 
tion, fled to Kona, where Eam^am^ was at the time 
residing, and presented himself before his nephew with 
all the signs of extreme grief and abject submission. 
^Moved to compassion at the death of one uncle aud 
the destitute condition of the other, and remembering 
the youthful days he had passed under the roof of 
Kamkoa at Waimea, he resolved to avenge his death and 
commence at once the long-deferred contest with Keaw^ 
mavkUi and Keoua, 

After consulting with his counsellors and completmg 
his preparations by sea and land, ICamehameha moved his 
forces to Kawaihae. The passage of the war canoes was 
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endangered by stonny weather, and the army, marching 
oyer the monntain, suffered from cold and severe rains, so 
that the expedition was remembered by the name of 
" Kamaino." At Sawaihae the plan of the campaign was 
agreed upon in the conncil of Kamehamehfi, The fleet of 
war canoes under command of Keeaumoku was to attack 
and harass the Hilo coast, while the main army under 
command of KameJiaDicha marched inland, towards the 
crater of Kilauea, with the intention of preventing the 
junction of KeoucCs and Keawemauhili^s forces, and of 
fighting them in detail should no junction have been 
effected. Arriving at Ivilauea, Kamcliamclia learned that 
Keoua with the Kau army was encamped at a place above 
Ohaikea in Kapapala, some twenty miles distant over a 
difficult countiy. A council of war was held, and it was 
considered more prudent to act in conjunction with their 
own fleet, which by this time ought to be off the Hilo 
coast Orders were therefore given to descend to Hilo 
and give battle to KeavmuMthUi flrst 

On descending the mountain from the neighbourhood 
of Kilauea, Kam^wnuhoiB army debouched at a place 
called Puaaloa, just outside of tibe Fbnaewa woods, some 
three or four miles east of Hilo Bay. Here the Hilo 
army, reinforced by the Maui auxiliaries under Koika^ 
hawaiy met the invaders and a severely-contested battle 
ensued, in which a number of lives were lost on both 
sides. Kahahawai and his lieutenant, Kahucwa, are said 
to have performed prodigies of valour. KamchameJia's 
brother, KalanimaloJculohi, narrowly escaped with his life. 
The Kona and Kohala forces were utterly routed, Kame- 
hameha himself obliged to tiee, and his defeat would have 
been decisive and fatal to himself and his chiefs had thev 
not been able to save themselves on board of the fleet under 
Keeaumoku, that was hovering near the shore and received 
the fugitives. It is related that in his flight Kwauhameha 
was pursued by a soldier from the opposite ranks named 
Moo, who tauntingly called out to him, 0 Lord I do not 
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beinahuny; it is only me" (EKalamJB! eakahdepdha 
Jm holo, oiMH fPoU mo). 

When KbrnUhameha had saved all that he could on boaid 
of his fleets he sat sail for Laapahoehoe in North Hflo^ 
where he landed and established his headqnarteis. 

This second war of KamAameha has been oaUed 
"Kanaawa"— the hitter wai^n account of its leveneB. 

A short time after hia debaikation at Laupahoehoe 
Kame?iam4?ia started one day with his own war canoe and 
its crew alone, without making his object known to his 
counsellors, and unaccompanied by any of them. Steer- 
ing for the Puna coast, he ran in upon the reef at a place 
called Papai in Keaau. A number of fishermen with their 
wives and children were out fishing on the reef, and, as 
they were about returning ashore, Kamehameha rushed 
upon them with the object of slaying or capturing as 
many he could, they being the subjects of Keawemavhili, 
The greater number of these people saved themselves by 
flight, but two men were hemmed off and they engaged in 
fight with Kamehameha» During the souffle Kameha- 
ToeMs foot slipped into a crevice of the coral reef, and, 
while thus entangled, he was struck some severe blows on 
the head with the fisherman's paddle. Luckily for KafM- 
hmihA the fishennan was encumbered with a child on his 
back, and ignorant of the real name and character of his 
antagonist Extricating himselfwith a violent eflbrt,JEaiiw- 
AaflMtAa reached his canoe and returned to Laupahoehoe. 

This excursion is by native historians called ''Kale- 
leike." It was one of those predatory expeditions and 
wild personal adventures characteristiu of the times and 
the reckless daring of the chiefs. 

In singular commemoration of his own narrow escape 
from death on the above occasion, for having wantonly 
attacked peaceable and unoffending people, KaiiiehamelM 
in after life called one of his most stringent laws, punishing 
robbery and murder with death, by the name of MamoUor 
hoe, the " splintered paddle," 
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The foregoing events must have occurred during the 
latter part of 1782 and eady pert of 1783, for it is well 
established that shortly after KamehamMB raid on Keaan, 
and while he was still residing at Lanpahoehoe, KahdcUi 
of Mani sent Ahald€ to KwMmavMi to recall Kahalumti 
and the Mani auxiliaries in order to join KeMcili in his 
invasion of Oahu, which took place that year. Feeling 
perfectly seenre as against any further attempts of JTome- 
hcmeha, KemomavMLi readily released the Maui troops 
from his service, and both he and Ktcma sent a number of 
war canoes to the assistance of Kahekili. 

On liis return passage from Hilo to Maui, Kahahaivai 
stopped at Laupahoehoe and fearlessly presented himself 
before KameJuiTtieJia, who received his late enemy cour- 
teously and kindly. 

Seeing no prospect of prosecuting the war to any 
advantage, Kamehameha shortly after this left Laupa- 
hoehoe and established his court at Halaula and at 
Hapnn, in Kohala» and seriously occupied himself with 
the reorganisation and improvement of his portion of the 
island. During his residence here, some time in the year 
1784, Kekuhav^ died at Napoopoo, in Kona, having been 
accidentally hut mortally wonnded during a spear ezer- 
dse. Kekup^upio ergoyed hy the common consensus of 
all his oontempoiaiies the reputation of having been the 
most accomplished warrior of his time, and as wise as he 
was brave. His death was a great loss to Kamukainu/M 
and his chiefs. 

During the year 1785 Karnehaineha again invaded the 
territories of Hilo. A protracted and desultory war was 
kept up with the combined Kau and Hilo forces ; but no 
decisive results were obtained. In the absence of more 
de Suite information about this war, it is probable that 
Karnehaineha was again repulsed, but that the Hilo and 
Kau chiefs were too weak to follow up their success by 
invadins: Kamehameha s territories. 

At the close of the campaign KaiMihameha returned to 
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Kohala and raided at Kauhola, in Halaula^ whexe lie 
tamed his attention to agiioultnie, himself setting an 
example in work and industry. The war jnst lefened to 
has been called the war of " Hapuu," and also the war of 
Lanpahoehoe-hope." 

It was during this year of 1785 that KamehaTtteha took 
Ko.ahnmanu to be one of his wives. This lady, who fills 
so prominent a place in modern Hawaiian history, after 
the death of Kamehameha, was the daughter of his coun- 
sellor, coadjutor, and most devoted friend, KeeaumoJcu- 
papai-ahiahi ; her mother was Namahxina, of the royal 
Maui family, and a half-sister to KahehUi. Kaahumamc 
was then about seventeen years old. Up to this period 
Kamehameha had had but two recognised wives. One 
was Kalola, referred to on page 201 ; the other was Peleuli, 
Her parents were Kamanawa and KMaoikalani, The 
former a son of Ktawepoepoe and grandson of Kalani' 
htmdddoLvm, of the royal Hawaii family, and the latter a 
daughter of Kamkahi/akm and Zeybteiajpe^toci-iVt^ both of 
the royal Mani family. With this Pdeuli KamiihamAa 
had four children :— (i.) Maheh4i KapulikoUko, a daughter, 
of whom notiiing more is known ; (2.) ZaAoanohit Kinau, 
a son, whose wife was- Kahakuhaakai, a daughter of 
KekuaTnanoha, of the Maui royal family, with whom he 
had a daughteT, Keahikuni Kekaiionohi, who died in 1847 ; 
(3.) Kaikookalani, a son, whose wife was Haalcco, a niece 
of Keawemauhili by his sister Akahi, and who afterwards 
became the wife of KuaJcini, one of the brothers of 
Kaahumanu ; (4.) KUiwehi, a daughter, who became the 
wife of Kamchainehakauokoa. 

Nothing worthy of notice appears to have transpired on 
Hawaii after the war of "Hapuu" until the following 
year (1786), when the expedition to Hana, Maui, was 
fitted out under command of Kameham6h4i^8 brother Kalor 
nimaLohuloku, as already narrated on page 229^ under the 
article of " Maui" 

In 1786, as preTiously stated, the first foreign yessels 
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touched at the Hawaiian group after the death of Captain 
Cook. The discoTeiy of the islands, with its brilliant open- 
ing and its tragical close, had been a nine years' wonder 
to the civilised ^^orld. The first impression of horror and 
affinght had been softened by time, and cupidity growing 
stronger than fear, men thought more of the advantages 
that offered than the dangers that menaced. 

lu 1787-8-9 and 1790 a steadily increasing number 
of English, American, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
vessels touched at the islands and traded with the people. 
Iron, pure and simple and in its various forms of utensils, 
guns, and ammunition brought fabulous prices, and other 
things in proportion. To the natives it was an era of 
wonder, delight, and incipient disease ; to their chiefs it 
was an £1 Dorado of iron and destructiye implements, 
and visions of conquest grew brighter as iron, and powder, 
and guns accumulated in the princely storerooms. The 
blood of the first discoverer had so rudely dispelled the 
illusion of the ''Haole's" divinity , that now the natiyes, 
not only not feared them as superior beings, but actually 
looked upon them as serviceable, though valuable, materials 
to promote their interests and to execute their commands. 
Not a few of the seamen belonging to the foreign ships 
that now dodged each other in the island ports and under- 
bid each other in the island markets had deserted their 
vessels and taken service under this or that chief, and 
already the dawn of a new day had sent its grey streaks 
of morning across the dark sky of Hawaiian night. Men 
wondered no longer at the sight of a foreigner, and chiefs 
pondered deeply on themes of glory and conquest that 
would never have had a shadow of realisation but for the 
foreigners' arms and the foreigners' knowledge enlisted 
in their service. 

It may well be supposed that Karnchameha, neglected 
no opportunity of improving his circumstances and in- 
creasing his stores from the newborn commerce that 
courted his country. Huling over the entire western 
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hall of Hawaii, with its aplendid dimate, its smooth 
Bea» its regular sea-breese, its cominodious roadsteads, 
its dense populatioD, and abundant food supply, there 
is no doubt that he and lus chiefs took the lion's share 
of all the commerce that the foreign vessels hrou^^t to 
the group. Doubtless considerable trade was carried on 
with the windward districts, where KeawmmMLi and 
Kwm ruled supreme, but for the reasons above stated 
the major part of such trade was distributed along the 
western coast, and whatever was of special value or use 
soon found its way to Kamehameha^s warehouses. 

For once at least commerce brouglit peace for a season. 
iSTo wars have been recorded on the islands during this 
period. Chiefs and commoners were all too busy to raise 
supplies and other articles wherewith to barter for foreign 
commodities. If the hatchet was not actually buried, it 
was at least turned to a more productive use than the 
splitting of an enemy's head. Unfortunately the fires 
that mouldered were not quenched, and with increasing 
power and resources the old contentions burst out anew, 
and to Kanukameha^s name attaches the odious and 
weighty responsibility of having set the island world 
ablaze again. 

I have referred on page 222, note i, and page 231 to 
KtUana-^Ahuula, his voyage to China along with Captain 
Mean in the ship ** Nootka," and his return to the islands 
and debarkation on Hawaii in January 1 789, where he was 
welcomed by KaTnehamdia, who looked upon his large and 
miscellaneous property of guns and ammunition, acquired 
while abroad, as a valuable aid in future enterprises. 

The detention of John Young by Kamehameha and 
the narrow escape of Isaac Davis, two foreigners be- 
longing to the American vessels " Eleanor " and " Fair 
American," have been already mentioned on pages 231 
and 235 as occurring in March 1790. It must therefore 
have been during the middle, probably latter, months 
of that year that Kamehajncha invaded Maui and fought 
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the famous battle of lao, which campaign is meutioued 
on page 237. 

There is now no means of knowing at what time or in 
what manner KeawcmauhUi and Kamehameha came to a 
peaceable understanding, so much so as to induce the 
former to assist the latter with canoes, with men, and 
even with his own sons to command them in the cam- 
paign against Maui. That KeawemauhUi did so assist 
Kamehameha is a well-known fact, and that Keoua Kuob" 
kmUa did lesent that assistance as a breach of the agree- 
ment between himself and KeawemauhUi is equally well 
IcnowiL How he revenged himself by invading Wo, by 
defeating and sla3riiig KeawemauhUi in the battle at Alae, 
ravaging the Hamakoa district^ and crossing over to 
Waimea» sent equal terror and devastation into the Eo- 
hala district, has already been mentioned on page 240, 
&c. The entire island lay open and defenceless before 
him, unless Kaiana, whom Kamehameha had left to 
guard the Kona district in his absence, could have made 
an effectual resistance. The news, however, had reached 
KameJuimeha in time, and abandoning his conquests on 
Maui and Molokai, and his intended invasion of Oahu, 
he hurried back to Hawaii to defend his own dominions, 
to avenge the death of KeawcmauhUi, and to finally and 
definitely settle the question of superiority between him- 
self and Kema. 

When Kamehameha landed at Kawaihae he learned that 
Keowi was at Waimea, and with the least possible delay 
he started to encounter his enemy. Whether Keoua had 
heard of the aiiival of Kamehameha and wished to avoid 
him, or that he preferred some other battle-ground, it 
happened that when Kamehameha and his army had 
ascended to Waimea, Keoua had retreated to Faanhan, 
in the Hamakaa district, where he awaited the arrival of 
Kamtihameha, Here a battle was fought and obstinately 
contested on both sides. Kamiehameha had one fialdpiece 
in action, known in the native account by the name of 
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** Lopaka,** wludi appears to liave gieatly annoyed the 
Kwm party, until by a brilliant chaige it was captured 
by Kaiaiaiea, one of Keoua's chiefs. Great carnage was 
committed on botih sides, but the battle proved indedsiye, 
and was renewed at Koapapa, not far distant, on the fol- 
lowing day. Long and bitter was the strife of that day, 
but the powder falling short on the side of Keoua^ he 
withdrew his forces and retreated to Hilo. 

Though KamehameJoa was victorious in the battle, and 
master of tlie field, yet his victory had cost him so dearly 
that he was unable to pursue the retreating foe, and, satis- 
fied for the time with having driven Keoua out of his 
territory, he turned down to Waipio to recruit his losses. 

Having reached Hilo, Keoua, considering that district 
now as part of his own possessions, stopped there awhile 
to divide the lands between his chiefs and soldiers ; and 
having performed that act of suzerainty, he set out for his 
own home in Kau. It was on this return march that a 
great disaster befell a portion of his army while passing 
by the crater of Eilauea. The most graphic and coneet 
account of that disaster is given by Dibble in his " Histoiy 
of the Sandwich Islands*" page 65, and as it corresponds 
with the information that Eamakau received from a Uying 
witness to the event, I transcribe it here. Dibble says— 

" His (Keoua's) path led by the great volcano of Eilauea. 
There they encamped. In the night a terrific eruption 
took place, throwing out flame, cinders, and even heavy 
stones to a great distance, and accompanied from above 
with intense lightning and heavy thunder. In the morn- 
ing Kcoua and his company were afraid to proceed, and 
spent the day in trying to appease the goddess of the 
volcano, whom they supposed they had offended the day 
before, by rolling stones into the crater. But on the 
second night and on the third night also there were 
similar eruptions. On the third day they ventured to 
proceed on their way, but had not advanced far before 
a more terrible and destructive eruption than any before 
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took place ; an account of which, taken from the lips of 
those who were part of the company and present in the 
scene, may not be an nnwelcome digression." 

''The anny of Keo/m set out on their way in three 
dififezent companies. The company in advance had not 
proceeded far before the ground began to shake and rock 
beneath theur feet, and it became quite impossible to stand. 
Soon a dense doud of darkness was seen to rise out of the 
crater, and almost at the same instant the electrical effect 
upon the air was so great that the thunder began to roar 
in the heavens and the li<:thtninjj to flash. It continued 
to ascend and spread abroad till the whole region was 
enveloped, and the light of day was entirely excluded. 
The darkness was the more territic, being made visible by 
an awful glare from streams of red and blue light variously 
combined that issued from the pit below, and being lit up 
at intervals by tlie intense Hashes of lightning from above. 
Soon followed an immense volume of sand and cinders, 
which were thrown in high heaven and came down in 
a destructive shower for many miles around. Some few 
persons of the forward company were burned to death by 
the sand and cinders^ and others were seriously injured. 
All experienced a suffocating sensation upon the lungs, 
and hastened on with all possible speed. 

^ The rear body, which was nearest the volcano at the 
time of the eruption, seemed to suffer the least injury, 
and after the earthquake and shower of sand had passed 
over, hastened forward to escape the dangers which 
threatened them, and rejoicing in mutual congratulations 
that they had been preserved in the midst of such immi- 
nent periL But what w;us their surprise and consternation 
when, on coming up with their comrades of the centre 
party, they discovered them all to have become corpses. 
Some were lying down and others were sitting upright, 
clasping with dying grasp their wives and children, and 
joining noses (their form of expressing affection) as in the 
act of taking a hual leave. So much like life they looked 
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that they at first supposed tlicin merely at rest, and it was 
not until they had come up to them and handled them 
that they could detect their mistake. The wliole party, 
including women and children, not one of them survived 
to relate the catastrophe that had Ixjfallen their comrades. 
The only living being they found was a solitary hog in 
company with one of the families which had been so 
suddenly bereft of life. In those perilous circumstances 
the surviving party did not even stay to bewail their fate, 
but leaving their deceased companions as they found 
them, hurried on and overtook the company in advance 
at the place of their encampmeni." 

In the aboye disaster it is said that Ketnta lost about 
400 fighting men. 

The war with Keoim was vigorously continued by 
KamehafMiha during the year 1791. One army corps 
under command of Kuawmokut to which John Young and 
Isaac Davis were attached, operated against Hilo, while 
another corps under KaiaTia-a-Ahaula was sent against 
Kau. Though sorely pressed on both sides, yet Keoua 
bravely kept his ground during the spring and summer 
of that year, and no decisive advantages were gained by 
Kamcliameha in any of the battles fought. The prolonged 
contest, however, began to tell upon the resources of Keoua, 
yet with consummate tact and bravery he showed a bold 
and ready front to every attack, from whatsoever quarter 
aimed. 

No reminiscences of the operations against Hilo have 
survived, but of the campaign in Kau some notices have 
been collected by the native historians. Supported by a 
fleet of war canoes hovering about the South Cape Lae 
a Kalaeloa'*) of Hawaii, Kaiana fought several engage- 
ments with Kwm at Paiahaa, at Kamaoa» and at Naohn- 
lelua, but they were what may be called drawn battles, 
Kaiana sometimes remaining master of the field, and 
sometimes being obliged to fall back on his fiotilla 
for support During one of the intennissionB in this 
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martial game Keom suddenly changed his groimd from 
Kan to Puia. Kaiema looked upon this move as a con- 
fession of weakness, followed Keofua into Pana» and with 
jahilant exaltation anticipated an easy victory. At a 
place called Fanakoki the two forces met, and Kinma 
was 80 severely handled by Kwm and by his generals^ 
Kaieiea and Uh4i% that he made a precipitate retreat out 
of Puna and returned with his men to K.ona, reporting his 
ill success to Kamehaimha. 

Meanwhile the great Heiau on Puukohola, at Kawai- 
hae, was approaching completion. It will be remem- 
bered {vide page 240) that when Knmehameha had sent 
Haalou, the grandmother of his wife Kaahumanu, to 
consult the wisest of the Kauai soothsayers, she brought 
back the advice of Kapoukahi to build a Heiau on Puu- 
kohola to the war-god KukailiTnoku, and that that act 
would secure to Kamehameha the kingdom of Hawaii 
Whether it was that KanUhameha preferred to try the 
efficiency of carnal weapons before having recourse to 
apiritnal agencies, and bdieved more in his guns and his 
powder than in the prayers of his priests, certain it is that 
the building of the Heiau was but Utile advanced when 
Kmama xetumed from Eau ; and as no victories have been 
leported from the army corps under Kteawmokn against 
Hilo, it is presumable that the campaign in that direction 
had been equally unsuccessful. After nine years of 
struggle between the two sections of the island, jEameAo- 
vieha stood no nearer to the supremacy of Hawaii than he 
(lid on the day of Mokuohai. He was richer, no doubt, in 
men and arms and the means of destruction that com- 
merce had brought him, but Keoua had also shared in the 
fruits of that commerce, and so their relative means were 
about the same as at the befjinnincc of the contest. 

Keoua had repulsed Kamehameha both from Kau and 
Hilo, but was probably too crippled by his victories to 
follow them up by invading Kona or Hamakua. JTame- 
Aame&a had trusted to spear and gun, and, however 
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sTioceasfal in other directions and against other chiefs, 
they had proved powerless to snhdue Keom; and so he 
bethought himself of the Kauai* soothsayer^s advice, and 
the constmction of the Heiau on Puukohola was resumed 
with a vigour and zeal quickened, perhaps, by a conscious- 
ness of neglected duty. Relays of people were ordered 
from Kona, Kohala, and Hamakiia to repair to Kawaihae 
to carry stones and assist at the building. Chiefs of the 
highest degree and common natives worked side by side, 
and Kamehameha himself set the example of carrj'^in^ 
stones to the building. There was but one exception 
known, and that was KameharneJia's younger and favourite 
brother Keliimaikai, Tradition says that when all the 
chiefs set out to cany stones to the KeiBiM, Kdiimaikai 
also took up a stone and started with the others. Seeing 
which, Kamehameha rushed up and, taking the stone torn 
the other^s shoulder, exclaimed, " Some one must ohserTe 
the Tabu, be thou the one." He then ordered the stone 
that had been touched by JS!didmaikai to be taken out to 
sea and sunk in deep water. To judge from the heathen, 
ritual of that time and its stringent requisitions, the object 
of this exception doubtless was that some high chief of 
tabued rank should remain uncontaminated by the menial 
labour of carrying stones, so as to preside at the ordinary 
sacrifices and assist at the purification of the others, when 
the building should be completed.^ 

It is often difficult to bring the events of Hawaiian 
history into their proper chronological order. Regarding 
the war and the invasion of Hawaii, undertaken by the 
joint forces of KahekUi and Kaeo, related on page 242, 

* The author » few yetn ago oon- of work and relaxation, tiie numher 

versed with a centenarian Hawaiian of chiefs that attended, and who, a« 

at Kawaihaeuka who had assisted the old man said, caused the ground 

in carrying stones towards building to tremble beneath their feet ; and 

thia Heiau. Hii deseription of the iih» nnmber of human vietims that 

thousands of people encamped on the were required and duly offered for 

neighbouring hillsides, and taking this or that portion of the building — 

their turns at the work; of their this description was eoctremely inter- 

organiiation and feeding, their time eating and impreuiTe, 
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there is great diffetence between tlie Hawaiian anthoiities. 
Da^ Malo places the occiuience shortly after the death 
of Kwrn^ bat does not state the year; Jarvis places it 
after the last departure of Yancoaver, which took place in 
1 794 ; Dibble places it before the building of the Heian 
on Pankohola ; and Eamakau places it before the death 
of Kemn, The truth probably is this, that Kahekili and 
Kaeo, learning the small progress which Kamchamclui was 
making in his war with Keoua, and believing him fully 
occupied with all his men and means in its prosecution, 
thought this a favourable opportunity to harass his pro- 
vinces and retaliate his invasion of Maui the preceding 
year, and, possibly also, as a diversion in favour of Keoua. 
How, after ravaging Waipio and Kohala, they were beaten 
in the sea-fight, known as " Kepuwahaula," has already 
been nanated. Whether it took place before or after the 
completion of the Heiau of Puukohpla, it may now be 
impossible to ascertain ; but that it took place before the 
death of Keoua there can be little doubt; and that the 
defeat of Kahdeili and Kaeo in some measure influenced 
Kioua to enter into negotiations with Kamehameka seems 
to be a probable inference. The same want of chrono- 
logical precision characterises my historical predecessors 
in regard to the time of Kwndi death. D. Malo,^ without 
stating any year, intimates that it happened before the 
battle of " Kepuwahaula.'* Dibble* places the event 
shortly after the eruption of Kilauea, referred to on page 
324, which would bring it into the latter part of 1791 
or beginning of 1792. Jarvis ^ says it occurred in 1793. 
Kamakau says it occurred in 1 791, after the completion of 
the Puukohola Heiau. I believe Dibble and Kamakau 
are nearest the truth. It certainly occurred after the 
erection and consecration of Puukohola and before the 
arrival of Vancouver in March 1792. 
Dibble, Jarvis, and Kamakau all concur in stating that 

^ MooIaIo Hawaii, paga Z05. * Hiatory of Sandwidi lalands, pag» 67. 
* Httioiy of KiwaiiAB Islands, page 69. 
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Kleoua was enticed by false promises to leave Kan and 
visit Kanuhameha at Kawailute, where he was murdered 
while in the act of landing. Dibble intimates that " the 
deed was not done at the older of KamehamekaJ* Jarvis 
says thBt £keaumoku acted under "secret instructions,'' 
and scouts the idea of Kdmehameha not being privy to the 
murder. Kamakau admits that it was done in tiie presence 
of Kkmehamdia, but leaves his reader to infer that it vras 
an act of over-officiousness on the part of Keeatmoku, who 
slew Keoua. David Malo is silent on the subject. In 
critically examining the above sources of information, and 
from what appears to have been the general opinion of 
that generation of Hawaiians who were contemporary with 
the event, it is impossible to acquit Kamehameha of com- 
plicity in the cruel death of Keoua, It must have been 
planned in his council. It was executed by three of his 
highest chiefs and most trusted counsellors. The deed 
itself took place in his presence and within sound of his 
voice ; and there is no mention, tradition, or hint that he 
ever disapproved or regretted it^or in the slightest manner 
rebuked or punished those who treacherously enticed 
Kwm away, or him who actually stabbed him. 

Before passing sentence, however, upon Kamtlum4ha for 
what will always remain the darkest blot upon his otherwise 
fair name, the candid and impartial historian will not fail 
to take into consideration the political and social conditum 
of the country and the principles of right and wrong that 
governed men's actions in that age. KaTiidumuiha had 
contended with Keoua for the supremacy of Hawaii for 
more than nine years, and had failed to subdue him. 
Frequently routed, but never conquered, Keoita valiantly 
held his own, and on several occasions repelled the.invaders 
of his territory. Each looked upon the other as an usurper, 
and the bitterest personal hatred had sprung up between 
them, heightened and envenomed, if possible, by the most 
outrageous vilifications with wliich each party branded 
he other. And in those days the putting away of an 
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obnoxious person by secret means, be he chief or commoner, 
where open force had made default, was not a crime that 
the goda condemned or society criticised too severely. 
Mcceover, even if the deed had been planned without the 
knowledge and done without tiie consent of Kamtih4m4iha^ 
yet the Terj men who planned and executed it were also 
the Yery men who had raised Kamehamului on the throne, 
who had aided and supported him throughout this long 
contest^ and who singly or jointly were too powerful to be 
safely rebuked or alienated for an act, whose very object 
was to remove his rival, to increase his power and render 
it for ever secure. Under these considerations, though the 
deed was none the less a cruel wrong and a foul murder, 
and posterity will so designate it, it is well to bear in 
mind that the actors in that deed, while undoubtedly the 
foremost men of their age, yefc were men of that age and 
of no other, swayed by its modes of thought, following its 
modes of action. But Kanuhanuka and his victim have 
both mouldered in dust, Nearly a hundred years have 
folded their cooling wings over those burning hearts. The 
■Sceptre has passed from the family of the former, and not 
a scion remains of the latter to point a finger or call 
out for Tengeanoe. Their disputes axe settled, and history 
resumes its course. 

In referring to the tragedy of K«ma, neither Dibble nor 
Jarvis gives any detaiL I shall therefore follow Kamakau, 
whom I believe to be substantially correct, though some* 
what verbose. 

After the unsuccessful campaign of Kaiarui against 

Keowit ^d after the Heiau of Fuukohola had been 
finished, but not yet consecrated, Keaweakeulu and Ka- 
manavM, two of the four principal counsellors of Kamc- 
hafiieha, set out for Kahuku in Kau, where Keova then 
held his court. Keaweahmlu and his party landed at 
Kailikii, and, passing over the upland of Keekeekai, 
arrived at Xemia's abode. On approaching the fence of 
the royal residence they prostrated themsdves according 
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to the etiquette of that time. Mutual recognitioiis were 
exchanged, and information given to Keoua of the arziYal 
of KarruJiameha's ambassadors. Kaieiea, the chief coun- 
sellor of Keoua, advised him to put the two chiefs to 
death, saying that " thus Kdviehamdia would lose two of 
his wisest and wiliest oounselloiSj and the supxemacy of 
the island would easily pass to Keoua," Ftompted by- 
better feelings Keoua refused, remarking; " they aie the 
brothers (near relatives) of my &ther, and they shall not 
die." They were accordingly admitted, and, crawling up 
according to custom, they embraced the feet of Keoua and 
wailed. When the wailing was over Keoua asked them 
what their errand was. They then said, " We have come 
to you, the son of our late lord and brother, to induce you 
to go with us to Kona to be united and reconciled with 
your younger brother (meaning Kameliaineha), that you 
two may be the kings, and we, your parents, live under 
you. Let the war between you two come to an end.'* 
To which KeovA replied, "I am agreed; let us go to 
Kona." 

The arrangements for the journey were soon made. 
Sending some of his party by land, Keoua himself em- 
barked with the others in his double canoes. At Hono- 
malino the overland party^ was picked up and they all 
proceeded to Eaawaloa» where they were the guests of 
Keaweahendu, from Kaawaloa to Eailua» and from there to 
Luahinewai in Eekaha» which was the last stopping-place 
previous to Kawaihae. Here Kwm bathed and prepared 
himself for the possible events of the day; either a 
friendly reception by Kamehameha^ or to die as became 
a chief of his rank and fortune. During the journey 
from K:iu to this place Kaicua liad more than once 
endeavoured to obtain the consent of Keoua to kill 
Kcaiveaheuhi and Kanmnawa and to return to Kau, but 
Keoua had always and peremptorily refused. 

There can be no doubt but that Keoua was well aware 
of the great risk he ran in thus trusting himself iu the 
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power of KamihamelM, His motiyes can only be guessed 
at He may liave felt a touch of the old chivalric spirit^ 
and thought that his own life would be held as sacied as 
lie had held the lives of KamehafMikii^B oounsellois sacred. 

He may have been moved by the fatalism of the ancient 
creed, and, tired of the never-ending war and the unaccom- 
plished objects of life, may have considered his course 
run and his time up, and that the only object worthy of 
consideration was how to die with the dignity and ^clat 
becoming so great a chief. But men's motives are fre- 
quently of a mixed nature, seldom apprehended by them- 
selves, and not always acknowledged. While Keoua fairly 
trusted the smooth speeches and large promises of Km- 
weaheulu and Kamanawa, yet with a singular contradic- 
tion of that trust he, on that fatal morning, prepared his 
own body for the sacrifice, selected out of his company 
those whom he wished to he his companions in death, his 
" Moe-pu," and caused all others to be put in a separate 
fleet of canoes to follow after him, under the charge of 
his half-brother, PmU Kaddoha^ whose life he supposed 
KamtihaiMihA would at all events spare, the young man 
being the natural son of KamthafMha, 

Having deposited his feather cloaks and other valuables 
in Kmweahevh^s canoe, Ke<ma stepped on the platform of 
his own double canoe, followed by Uhai, his kahili-bearer, 
and by his ipu-bearer (whose name is not given). 
Twenty-four oarsmen propelled the canoe. When off 
Puako, the environs of Kawaihae burst upon his sight ; 
the great and new Heiau of Puukohola; the fleet of 
war canoes, many of them mounted with guns, forming a 
semicircle in the bay, the crowds of chiefs and warriors 
upon the beach, and other war-like appearances. Observ- 
ing this, Keoua said to Keaweaheulu, whose canoe was 
near his own, " It looks bad ashore, the clouds are flying 
unfavourably " (Ino uka, ke lele ino mai nei ke ao). To 
which Kiaweakeiiilu replied, "By whom should the evil 
come on so pleasant a day ?" (Nawai hoi ka ino o ka la 
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malie). Keom merely repeated, "The doads have an 
unfavourable flight" 

When the canoes were dose to the landing at Mailelrini 
in Kawaihae, Kitmmoht snnounded Kww£% canoe with 
a nnmber of men armed with spears, guus, and otlier 
weapons, and Keaumheulu^s canoe was separated from 
that of Keoua. Seeing Kamehameha on the beach, Kemta 
called out to him, " Here I am to which Kamehavieh/i 
replied, " Eise, and come here that we may know eacli 
other." As Keoiia was in the act of leaping ashore, 
Keeaumdku struck him with a spear. KeovAi turned 
hastily and caught hold of the spear, endeavouring to 
wrench it out of the hands of Keeaumohi, but in. vain, and 
falling down he expired All the men in Keoua's own 
canoe, and in the canoes of his own immediate company; 
were killed, with two exceptions. One was Kvakahela, a 
priest of the Nahulu order, who succeeded in reaching 
the shore, and hastily entering the house of Kekuiapaiwa, 
and lifting up the edge of the mats, hid himself there- 
under. KekwiajMnwa^s house being tabu, he was not pur- 
sued, and remained there until the prodamation was 
issued to cease slaying. The other saved one was Laafmi, 
who had secretly left his canoe at Puako, before entering 
the bay of Kawaihaa All others, but these two, of either 
high or low rank, that formed the escort of Kmut, were 
killed. And this cruel butchery, which must have 
required some time to execute, was done under the very 
eyes of Kaviehamcha himself, who never lifted his voice 
to stay the slaughter, until the second division of Keoua*s 
escort, under the command of Pauli Kaoleiohi, approached, 
then the word was given, and the lives of Kaoleioku and 
all his company were saved.^ 

The body of Keoua was taken to the Heiau of Puuko- 

lOnsof tlievtniimtofihislngedy, in vda, waA tiiai whva tiie Moond 

«nzrsilt among the last generation of division of Kcoxia's escort, in charge 

Hawaiians, ivas, that Ktliimaikai^ of Kaoleiohi^ arrived, Kdiimaikai in- 

the younger brother of JTameAameAa, siated that he also ahould be alaio, 

iatoMded fortho lifeot Apuo^ bo* Myiiv to AmelkaflMto, "Yon liave 
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hola and theie saoiifioed to Kam€h4mshcCs war-god Kib- 
kadlimoku. It is not known whether JSTeom had any 
cfaildxen or what became of them. His wife's name 
was ffiiiaka, but of what family I have been nnable to. 
ascertain. 

Thus fell Kmia ; and the districts ruled by him passed 
at once under the sceptre of Kamehamelia^ and once more 
the entire island of Hawaii bore fealty to one king alone. 
It was the first step in the consolidation of the group 
under one government, whereby civilisation could be made 
possible and permanent Providence does not provide 
an{]:els for the introduction of necessarv reforms in human 
afiairs. It works by the means at hand, and one age 
unavoidably leaves its imprint upon the next. Of Kamt- 
hameha and Keoua, the former was probably the better 
means for the end in view — ^the consolidation and civilisa- 
lion of the group — but he left the marks of the age of 
heathenish darkness, in which he was reared, upon the 
work that he took in hand. We admire the edifice whose 
foundation he laid, but we note that one of its comer- 
stones is laid in blood. 

After the death of Keoua it is not known how Kama" 
hameha employed the spring months of 1792. It is fairly 
presumable, however, that he was visiting the newly- 
acquired districts of Hilo, Puna, and Eau, and incor- 
porating them in the body politic of which he now was 
the sole head. Certain it is that when the English 
commander, Vancouver, approached the western coast of 
Hawaii in March 1792, KariuJmmeha was neither at 
Kealakeakua nor at Kawaihae. Kaiana was his lieu- 
tenant in the former place, and ICeeaumoku at the latter. 
To Keeaumohi Vancouver gave some goats and fruit 
and garden seeds, and, being pressed for time, left for the 

]d]l«d mj Hanoi* and I will now kill child of my youth and ordered hia 
yourt." To which Kameftameha re- elder brother Kalaimamahu to pro- 
plied, "He ahall nob die ; he ia the claim a cessation of the slaughter. 

* Rami ineaiiB % **loftter-oluld." 
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Leeward Islands, and thence for the north-west coast of 
America. 

On the 13th of Febroaxj 1793, Vancouver retomed 
from the coast of America and anchored at Kawaihae, 
where Keeamiu^ was still dwelling. Matual civilities 
were exchanged, and on the 19th Vancouver landed a bull 
and cow, the first of its kind, on these islands, intended as 
a present to KaToehaTneha, who had not yet arrived at 
the bay. Vancouver had some difficulty in landing the 
animals, but having satisfied the greediness of Kameha- 
imhcCs brother, Kalaimamahu, tlie latter furnished a large 
double canoe, on which the animals were safely landed.^ 

On February 21st the ships were visited by Kame- 
hameha, who had arrived at the bay, by his wife Kaahu- 
iTianu^ by John Youni^, and a number of chiefs. It was 
the first time since the night off Maui, in November 1778,* 
that Kamehameha and Vancouver had met^ and the sur- 
prise and pleasure was mutual, and a sincere friendship 
sprang up between those two. 

On Pebruary 2 2d, Vancouver with his ships, and 
Kamehameha with his court, went to Kealakeakua. Here 
Vancouver landed five cows, two ewes, and one ram, as a 
present for Kdmdumeha, and exacted of him a promise 
that they should be tabued for ten years. Bight royally 
did JSdmehameha requite Vancouver's beneficent present 
On his very first visit on board ninety of the largest-sized 

^ In vol. ii. p. X30, YancouTer says of ibe ages of certain prominent 
ib»t on the aoth Febmary 1793, BKWi^uifl. In ipaakiog of JTaoAii- 



I'c ttldest son, about nine manu in Xanh 1793, VanconTir aaya 

years old, came on board. Vanconver that she waa "about sixteen years 

does not give the lad a name. It may old.'* It is now thoroughly well 

have been Kakoanoku Kmau^ or it ettftbllthed that JTaaAimasittirM bora 

may have bMn his nephew, Kehuao- in 1768 at Kanwiki, in liana, Maui, 

kalani, the aon of Kdiimaikai. It and that A'am^AamfAa took her as his 

could not possibly have been Fauli wife in 1785, about the time of the 

Ktuieiaim. eamp«ign of Hapnn or Lanpaboefaoe 

• The difficulty of judging the age Lope. She was consequently twenty- 

of HawaiiauB by their looks is well five years old when YanooaTer saw 

illustrated by the wellnigh random her. 

gnctMH by which the navigators of * Fide pp. xys, te. 
those days azpressod their opinion 
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swine were deposited on the decks of the vessels, and 
a piodigions quantity of fruit and vegetables, besides 
feather cloaJcs and feather helmets ; and during the entire 
stay of Vancouver hardly a day passed without some kind 
remembrance of similar kinds from KamdumektL 

It was at this time that Vancouver exerted himself to 
negotiate a peace between the two sovereigns of Maui 
and Hawaii. With what result lias already been narrated 
on pages 252, &c. 

On the 8th of March 1793 Vancouver left Hawaii, and 
after visiting the Leeward Islands, as already related in 
article Maui/' proceeded again to the north-west coast 
of America, 

On January 9th, 1794, Vancouver returned from the 
American coast and came to off Hilo, Hawaii. The 
vessels being unable to enter the port on account of bad 
weather, Kainehameka and his suit went on board and 
accompanied them to Kealakeakua, where Vancouver 
' anchored on January' 12, and he and his ships became 
the national guests of KameSuimefM, and were constantly 
and liberally provided with hogs and vegetables. 

At this time Vancouver landed some more cattle for 
Kimdumeha, and allowed the ships' carpenters to assist 
the foreigners^ in the employ of KamskavUka to build a 
small schooner, which was named the "Britannia/' the 
first vessel of the kind built on the islands. 

Since the last visit of Vancouver an estrangement and 
separation had occurred between Kamehamcha and his 
wife, Kaahumanu, occasioned by what appears to have 
been an unfounded jealousy of Kaiana, and she was now 
living with her father, Kecaumoku. Through the good 
offices of Vancouver a reconciliation was effected and the 
royal pair made happy. But as a strange instance of the 
manners of the time, even in high life, Vancouver narrates 
that, before quitting the ship where the reconciliation 

^ The principal of those foreign carpenters in Kamduimdta^it employ was 
nftmsdBoid. 

YOU VL T 
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took place, KaxOiwma/Mk insisted that Vanconyer should 
exact a promise from ZomeAame&a not to whip her when 
thej returned home. 

We learn £rom Vancouver that at this time KiMSkei- 
malie, afterwasds known as ffoc^iwahine, a younger 
Bister of Kaahwrnanu, was still the wife of Zdmehameho^s 
brother, JBTalaimamdhM. Vancouver also mentions "a 
captive daughter of Kahd^U!* who was then residing at 
KamtkaTnehxi^s court. The person referred to was either 
one of KahehUi^s nieces and his sister Kalolas daughters, 
Kalaniakua or Liliha KeJcuiapoiwa, or else Kalolas grand- 
daughter, Keopuolani, which three ladies were brought 
from Molokai to Hawaii by Kanukameha after the death 
of Kalola, as related on pa^e 238. 

This may perhaps be the proper place to refer to some 
remarks of Mr. Jarves, in his " History of the Hawaiian 
Islands/' touching events at this time.^ He says, speaking 
of Vancouver's 96jmr at Kealakeakua Bay : — 

"To confirm the general good-will and establish an 
amnesty for past troubles, Falea, the chief who stole 
the cutter of the " Besolution/' was allowed to visit the 
vessels; Kammamu^, the murderer of young Metoalf 
and his crew, having humbled himself, and urged in jus- 
tificatio^i of his revenge the harsh treatment he had 
received from the father, obtained permission to come 
on board. He arrived at the bay in great state, attended 
by a thousand men. This act does not appear consistent 
with Vancouver's previous inflexibility in obtaining justice 
upon the death of his countrymen at Oahu. In this 
instance the property was American, and the principal 
actor a high chief, whom it would have been difficult to 
secure, and wliose death would have caused a hostility 
which would have led to dire revenge. Impunity for 
crime where wealth and rank are engaged is not peculiar 
to the savage." 

When Mr. Jarves penned the above lines he knew ' that 

1 Jami' HUtoiy, p. So, * iNi, p. 59^ 
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the QDgratefiil and barbarona txeatment of PaUa by an 
officer of the " DiscoTeiy was never apologised nor atoned 
for, and that his unselfish exertions, in saving the crew 
of the ** Besolution's" pinnace from being stoned to death 
by the natives, had not been noticed or acknowledged by 
Captain Cook, though he was present on the scene shortly 
after the occurrence. The provocations given by the 
civilised and enlightened side, what could be expected 
from the barbarous and ignorant side ? If Paha's sum- 
mary settlement of his accounts with Cook, by abducting 
the cutter of the " Eesolution," was not according to moral 
law, and contrary to the peace aiid dignity of His Majesty 
George III., yet Mr. Jarves might have done better justice 
to the memory of that injured chief than to brand him as 
a common thief, to be pardoned by the gracious amnesty 
of Vancouver. When Mr. Jarves speaks of Kameeiamohu, 
in the same breath as of the murderers of Lieutenant Her- 
gest, of the ''Dsedalus/' he evidently makes no distinction 
between the wanton nnprovoked murder for robbery's 
sake by those lawless Oahu brigands, and the cruel pro- 
vocation that impelled Kamedamtka to execute that 
vengeance on the tyrant Metcalf, which in his countiy, 
and from his point of view, was neither immoral nor 
illegal, the Roomavhala being as cherished an institution 
with the ancient Hawaiians as the vendetta with some of 
the peoples in Suuthern Europe. And to such a mind, under 
such conditions, whatever belonged to Metcalf, from his 
child to his cat, would have been equally doomed to 
destruction in expiation for the wrong and the insult 
wliich Kameeiamoku conceived that Metcalf had inflicted 
upon him. We, writint; in our peaceful parlours, whetlier 
in 1840 or in 1870, are naturally very much shocked at 
the killing of young Metcalf and his crew, and regret 
that the savage Kameeiamolm should have taken the law 
in his own hands; and perhaps we would have preferred 
that he should have gone and kid his complaint before 
Kamch/omehA, who at that veiy time was driving a lucra- 
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tive trade with the elder Metcalf at Kealakeakua, and 
meditating how to kidnap Metcalf 's boatswain, John 
Young. But the candid historian will judge men accord- 
ing to the standard of the times in which they lived, and 
will certainly not place Kameeiamohi in the same cat^Oiy 
with the Oahu ruffians who killed lieutenant Hergest. 

And, finally, when Mr. Jaryes accuses Captain Van- 
couyer of inconsistency in admitting J^ammamaht to his 
ptresence, and being so inflexible in "obtaining justice 
upon the death of his countrymen at Oahu/' and intimates 
that "in this instance the property was American, and 
the principal actor a high chief," &c, Mr. Jaryes writes 
as a partisan and not as a historian, and commits a 
gratuitous libel on the good name of Vancouver, than 
whom no more judicious, high-souled, or kmd-hearted 
man, in his dealings with the barbarous tribes that he 
encountered, ever sailed the high seas. There is no 
shadow of justification for assuming that the nationality 
of the sufierers in the least influenced Captain Vancouver 
in his treatment of the offenders. There may be a ques- 
tion how far Vancouver would have been justified in 
taking up the quarrels of other goyernments than his 
own with natiye chiefs. Vancouver expressly relates his 
personal repugnance to meet Kameeiamohi on account of 
the murder of young Metcalf; but, as Mr. Jarves puts 
it, Kameeiamohu haying humbled himself," and urged 
the extenuating circumstances aboye leferaed to, Yan- 
couyer jeceiyed him as he did Po/eo. Of Yancouyer^s 
sense of fairness there is abundant evidence in the trial 
of the Oahu culprits, where they and their witnesses were 
again and again interrogated as to whether the captain 
and crew of the " Bsedalus " had in the least manner com- 
mitted any act that could possibly have been construed 
as an injury or a provocation, but they all admitted that 
the attack on the captain and the astronomer was unpro- 
voked, wanton, and solely for the sake of plunder. 

Many and sage were the counsels that Vancouver gave 
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KafpMha/m^ and his chiefii toucbing their intercourse 
with foreigners, and in due time much of it bore good 
fruit One thing, however, weighed heavy on Kam^ 

hameha's mind and that of his chiefe. They had heard 
and learned tliat there were other peoples on the earth 
M'ith ships of war as powerful as those of ** Pclekane " 
(Britannia) ; they had seen the armed merchant ships of 
the United States of America, of Spain, and Portugal ; they 
had seen the French La Perouse and his squadron ; and 
whetlier the idea arose in their own minds or was instilled 
by the foreigners residing among them, they felt an appre- 
hension that at any unlooked-for moment some one of those 
other powers might pounce upon and take possession of 
their island. AVho so likely to protect them as that 
power which had discovered and made them known to 
the others, and whose present representative had, by his 
judicious, generous, and unselfish conduct, won their 
fullest confidence and respect ? From this germ of ideas 
sprang what by some writers has been called the cession 
of the islands by KanUhaTMiha to the English Crown. In 
Vancouver's "Voyage," voL iii, may be read his narrative 
of the whole transaction from his point of view. While 
Kamehameha and his chiefs became willing to acknow- 
ledge King George as their suzerain, in expectation of his 
defending them against foreign and outside foes, they 
expressly reserved to themselves the autonomous govern- 
ment of their island in their own way and according to 
such laws as they themselves might impose. It is not 
evident that Vancouver did or could liold out to the 
Hawaii chiefs anything more than the probability of such 
protection, the cession, from . even his point of view, re- 
quiring the acceptance and ratification of the English 
Government, which it never received. That -fiTctweAamcAa 
and his chiefs did not understand the full meaning of the 
word cession is plain from the reservations which they 
made. As it was, the so-called cession of the island of 
Hawaii was no doubt entered into by Vancouver with the 
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very best intentions for the protection and advancement of 
the Hawaiians, and by Kamehameha and his chiefs with 
undisguised expectations of receiving material aid in 
their wars with Kahehili and Kaeo, and of certain com- 
mercial advantages not very well defined. The cession, 
however, was never accepted or ratified by the English 
Crovemment, and no steps were taken by emigration or 
colonisation to make good use of the friendly disposition 
of the chiefs, and to secure by stronger ties the suzerainty 
thus loosely acquired. The disturbed state of Europe and 
the wars and troubles incident to this period diverted the 
attention of Eng^nd, and a cession that might have be- 
come to Hawaii what the treaty of Whanganui fifty years 
later became to the New Zealanders quietly went by' 
default and was lapsed by non-user. 

To make the above cession as imposing and stately 
as possible, Vancouver sent Lieutenant Paget ashore to 
formally take possession and to hoist the English colours 
over the land that thenceforth was to have acknowledged 
King George IV. as its lord of lords — its protecting 
Numen, when badgered by insolent trading captains, or 
when bullying its own neighbours of the Leeward Islands. 
This ceremony was performed on the 25th of February 
1794, and the parties present^ on Vancouver's ship, who 
discussed and consented to the cession, were Kamehameha^ 
his brothers Kdivmaikai, and Kalaimamahu, the latter of 
whom Vancouver styles a "chief of Hamakua;" Xeeatt- 
moku, chief of Eona; Keaweakeulu, chief of Eau; £diana, 
chief of Puna ; Karneeiainoku, chief of Eohala ; and Kalair' 
ivohi? who is styled a half-brother of Kamehameha, 

On February 26th, 1794, Vancouver left Kealakeakua, 
and on March 3d he left Eawaihae for the Leeward Islands. 

1 Vancouver, vol. iii. p. 54. Uke a-Keawe. According to modenx 

2 I know of but one Kalaiivohi of ideas of relationship he would have 
that time, and he was the eon of been called a second cousin of Kame- 
jKatcmaaiilrfciaiwi //.« who was a hameha. Kalaiwohi'g d«agbtor, ths 
half-sister of Kcaurmanh'fi of Hilo, venerable chiefess, Kaunahi, died in 
their commoa mother being KekaU' Lahaiaa, 1875, at a Torj Advanced age. 
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After tlie departuie of Yancouyer nothing seems to 
have disturbed the tranquillity of Hawaii during the 
balance of the year 1794, though the Leeward Islands 
were profoundly moved by the events transpiring there. 
The death of ZahekUi; the war between Kaeokulani and 
JS}»lamkupiiU on Oahu ; the defeat and death of Kaeo ; the 
seizure by Kalanikupide of the English vessels, " Jackal " 
and " Prince Le Boo," and the murder of tlieir captains ; 
the preparations for an invasion of Hawaii and its sudden 
frustration ; the recapture of the vessels by their crews ; 
all those events narrated on pages 268, &c. ; each in its 
measure and each in due order, led up to the final act 
of Hawaiian ancient liistory, the consolidation of Kamt- 
hamelui's empire, and the unification of the island group 
under one head, one will, and one system. 

According to Hawaiian sources of information, the two 
recaptured vessels, after putting Kalanikupule ashore and 
leaving Oahu, made the Hawaii coast and acquainted 
Kamehameha with the state of affairs on Oahu, and, in 
exchange for refreshments and other trade, having de- 
livered to him the guns, ammunition, and arms which 
KaUmihynde had collected and stored on board for the 
invasion of Hawaii Acting on this intelligence, and 
having been thus fortuitously reinforced with warlike 
stores, Edmdumeka and his chiefe determined that the 
time had come for the final struggle with the Maui 
dynasty for the possession of the group. Messengers 
were despatched to the great feudal lords to muster with 
their contingents of canoes and armed men. 

Tlie strength of Kamehameha's army, with which he 
invaded Oahu, has never been definitely stated by natiye 
historians. That it was not only unprecedentedly large, 
but also organised and armed according to all the latest 
instructions of Vancouver to JTaviehameha, may be taken 
for granted. In the month of February 1795 Kams- 
hameha left Hawaii with a fleet of canoes which, when 
it arrived at Tiahaipa^ Maui» is said to have occupied the 
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beach from Launiupoko to Mala. Befresbments alone 
being the object of stopping at Lahaina^ the town was 
plundered, after which the fleet proceeded down the 
channel and came to at Eaunakakai, Molokai, being 
distribnted along-shore from Kalamaula to Kawela. 

For some time previons to this great enterprise a cool- 
ness, that at any moment might become an open rupture, 
had been growing between Kaiana and KameJiameha and 
his aged chiefs and supporters. The latter were offended 
at the airs of superiority ^vlliGh Kaiana gave himself on 
the strength of his foreign voyages and foreign knowledge, 
and they were jealous lest his influence with Kamehameha 
should overshadow their own ; while Kamehameha, on his 
part, deeply mistrusted the loyalty of Kaiana, whose 
ambition he measured with his own, but who had hitherto 
lived too circumspect to give an open cause to fasten a 
quarrel upon him and precipitate his ruin. Kaiana, on 
tibie other hand, had for some time been painfully awaze 
th&t his influence was waning in the council of Kam^^ 
hameha, and that his conduct was watched by no friendly 
eyes. His proud spirit chafed at his owing fealty and 
allegiance to Kamehameha, whom he looked upon as no 
greater chief than himself, a cadet of the younger branch 
of the royal house of Eeawe, whom the fortune of Mokuo- 
hai and the, for the times, unexampled constancy of the 
great Ivona chiefs had placed at the head of ulluirs on 
Hawaii. Still, when the summons was issued for the 
invasion of Oahu, Kaiana appeared at the rendezvous with 
his contingent of canoes, of warriors, and arms, as numerous 
and as well equipped as those of any other district chief. 
If he meditated defection or treason that was not the 
moment to show it. He knew full well that it might 
have delayed the expedition, but it would have ensured 
his utter and complete ruin to attempt single-handed to 
fight Kamehafneha and the combined forces of the rest of 
Hawaii And so Kaiana sailed with the other fleet to 
T<ahaina and to Molokai 
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What additional or later provocations Kaiana may have 
given to Kamehameka are not known; but after the 
arrival of the fleet at Molokai, at the very first council of 
war or of state that KafMhumeha held at £aunakakai 
with his chiefs to discuss and arrange the plans of the 
campaign against Oahu, it is certain that Kaiana was not 
invited to attend. 

To a man like Ediana this omission was not only a 
slight, that might be explained and forgiven, but an actual 
omen of danger, that must immediately be attended to and 
met or averted. He felt morally certain that his own death 
was as much a subject of discussion as the invasion of 
Oahu. Kestless and annoyed, Kaiana left his quarters at 
Kamiloloa and went to Kalamaula, passing by Kauna- 
kakai, where the council was held. Calling at the house 
occupied by Kainahana, the mother - in - law of Kanu- 
hameha and the wife of Keeaumoku, Kaiana was invited 
in. After the usual salutations Kaiana said, " I have 
called out of affection for you all to see how you are, 
thinking some of you might be unwell after the sea 
voyage"; and as I was coming along I find that the chiefs 
are holding a council, and I was considerably astonished 
that they should do so without informing me of it" 
Namaham replied, "They are discussing some secret 
matters." " Perhaps so/' Kaiana said, and the subject was 
dropped ; but Kaiana knew the men and their temper too 
well, and knew also that the only secret matter for their 
deliberation, to which he could not be a party, would be a 
question afifecting his own fate. 

Beturning from Kalamaula, as he was passing Kapaakea, 
where Kalaimohis quarters were, he heard a voice calling, 
" Iwiula E ! Iwiula E ! Come in and have something 
to eat." Kecognising the voice of Kalaiitwku, Kaiajia 
entered and sat down. 

The better to understand the relation of these two 
cliiefs, it may be well to bear in mind that Kalaimohis 
father, Kekuarmmlui, was at this time still on Oahu» and 
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supporting the interest of his nephew Kalanikwpule ; and 
that KcMmxihik^ having visited Hawaii in the train of 
KMa, his aunt, and of Zttenioo, on their retam from 
Maui, ahout a year or more before the death of JTo/oni- 
oputt, had remained at the court of Kiwalaa until the 
battle of Mokuohai, when he was taken prisoner by the 
KamehaTiuka party ; that his life having been spared by 
the intercession of Kamekamduit he became firmly attached 
to the latter, who had taken a great liking to him, had 
employed him on many occasions of responsibility and 
trust, and on this very expedition had confided to liim 
the command of a large portion of the invading army. 
On the other hand, Kaiana, though on his father's side a 
grandson of Keaive of Hawaii, appears to have set greater 
value on his connection with the Maui royal family, of 
which his mother was a near and prominent relative. 
Only by bearing this in mind can we rightly understand 
the peculiar yearning with which Kaiana accosted his 
Maui relatives, and the full drift of the conversation that 
occurred between him and Kalaimohi on this occasion. 

Of that conversation, and the allusions therein occur- 
ring, I have been unable to obtain a very exact and reli- 
able sketch, though it has been referred to by more than 
one native writer; but from what has been reported, it 
appears that KaiatM had made some appeal to KakLimcku^ 
on the strength of their common kindred to the Maui 
royal family, and that he had received evasive and unsatis- 
factory ahswers. So much was Kalaimohi impressed with 
the manner and purport of Kaiana's discourse, that, fear- 
ful lest some one should liave betrayed the resolutions of 
the council to Xaiaiia, he went to Kaunakakai, as soon 
as the latter had gone, and informed Kainehamcha, who, 
however, treated the matter with apparent indiflerence. 

From liis interview with Nanmhana and with Kalai- 
moku, it was now clear enough to Kaiana's mind that his 
ruin and death had been determined upon by the chiefs, 
and when he returned to his own quartos he informed 
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his brother iV2iA«o^ of the state of affairs, telling bim 
that if they remained ^th Kamehamtha they would 
sorely be killed secretly and suddenly ; but that if they 
joined the forces of Kalamkfajpule, the son of their brother, 
as he called Kahekili, they might fall in battle, if so 
should be, but they would die like men and like chiefs, 
with their faces to the foe, and with numbers to accom- 
pany tlieui 111 death. 

Whatever may have been the resohition of Kameha- 
mcha's council as to the time and manner of despatching 
Kaiana, its execution was apparently deferred, and the 
invading fleet left Molokai iu the same order and high 
spirit as it had arrived. 

Kaianas resolution, however, liad been taken, and his 
plans formed. When that portion of the licet which 
carried the wives and daughters of KaTmhameha and the 
principal chiefs was ready to start, Kaiana goes to the 
canoe, where his wife Kekujniohi was sitting, and, bidding 
her a tender farewell, tells her of his intention to secede 
from Katmhameha and join Kalanikupule. She expressed 
some astonisliment, but said that she preferred to follow 
her chief {Kamehameha), and that thus, in case of unfore- 
seen events, both their interests might be best subserved. 

It has never been stated if the whole of Kaiana's 
contingent to EdmeJumehaU army, or what portion of it, 
followed him in his defection* The number must have 
been considerable, however, including his own and his 
brother^s immediate friends and retainers. Neither has 
it been stated whether the passage across the channel was 
made 111 the night or in daytime. Certain it is, however, 
that during the passage Kaiana and those who adhered 
to him separated from the main fleet and landed on the 
Koolau side of Oahu, whence, crossing the mountain, they 
joined Kalanikujmlc. 

In the meantime KainehaTnehxi landed his fleet and dis- 
embarked his army on Oahu, extending from Waialae 
to Waikiki. Consuming but a few days in -arranging 
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and orc^anising, he marched up the Nuuanu valley, where 
Kedanikwpvie had posted his forces, from Puiwa up> 
waida, oooupyiog KAumuohena, Kapaeli, Xaukahoku, 
Kawananakoa^ Lnakaha, Kahapaakai, Kamoniakapueo, 
and KananiL At Puiwa the hostile forces me^ and 
for a while the victory was hotly contested; but the 
superiority of Kamdwnuhc^s artillery, the number of his 
guns, and the better practice of his soldiers, soon turned 
the day in his favour, and the defeat of the Oahn forces 
became an accelerated rout and a promiscuous slaughter. 
Of those who were not killed, some escaped up the sides 
of the mountains that enclose the valley on either side, 
while a large numher were driven over the pali of Nuuanu, 
a precipice of several hundred feet in height, and perished 
miserably. Kaiana and his brother Nakioha were killed 
early in the battle. KoalauJcani, the brother of Kalani- 
kupule, escaped to Kauai. Kalanikupule was hotly pur- 
sued, but he escaped in the jungle, and for several months 
led an errant and precarious life on the mountain-range 
that separates Koolaupoko from Ewa, until finally he was 
captured in the upper portion of Waipio, kUled, brought 
to EdnuhaiiMha, and sacrificed to the war-god ** Kukaili- 
moku.** 

This battle, known as the battle of Nuuanu, after making 
all necessary allowances for preparations, journeys, and 
delays, could not possibly have been fought much earlier 
than the middle of April 1795. It made Eam^anuha 
master of Hawaii, Maui, Kahoolawe, Lanai, Molokai, and 
Oahu, and though the acquisition of Kauai was delayed for 
several years, yet from tliis battle and the conquest of 
Oahu dates the unification and consolidation of the 
Hawaiian group under one government. It is the clos- 
ing scene in the ancient history of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Though many things of the ancient regime survived for 
years, yet they were doomed to perish in the glare of the 
new era which that battle inaugurated. Of the transition 
period that followed — and which can hardly yet be said to 
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have been passed — ^from feudal anarchy and general law- 
lessness to personal despotism and stringent repression, 
and from that to a constitutional monarchy; from social 

barbarism to a degree of civilisation that is unexampled 
in the history of mankind considering the time that lias 
elapsed; from the most cruel and oppressive idolatry to 
the spontaneous repudiation of the idols and adoption of 
Christianity ; of this period, which the battle of Nuuanu 
rendered possible, there are ample and documentary evi- 
dences to gui<le the candid and impartial historian. It 
forms the modern era of Hawaiian life — political, social, 
and religious — and as such has a history of its own, and 
formed no part of my design when I undertook to unravel 
the past of this people and, by critically collecting their 
legends and traditions, preserve the knowledge that they 
had of themselves, their origin, their migrations, their 
settlements, their national life, and its various episodes 
during ancient times. 

« 

If I have succeeded in showing that the Hawaiians had 
a history of their past, and a history worth preserving, my 
labour will not have been in vain. The dark shadows 
which flit across its pages are dark indeed, but they are 

no darker than those which, under even more favourable 

circumstances, have stained the annals of many a proud 
nation tliat formerly stood, or now stands, in the foremost 
rank of civilisation. I think it is Emerson who has said 
"that no nation can go forward that has no past at its 
back." The a])horism is pertinent, is one of the deepest 
lessons of humanity, and, if rightly used, a stimulus that 
leads to progress. 
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PIU.YEBS TO LONO (Kub pagt 63). 

(«•) 

Ua lewa mai ka Lani ; 

Ua hande o MakahdviBM ; 

Ke ieau mtd la tut onohi i ka lewa. 

PiU aku la na kapiiai o Kahiki ; 
5 Ndhm na lala Kamahele o ke Akua/ 

Helelei-lna ka pohahL EUku ; 
Lele ka mamala i lldchdc, 
0 konwkomo kini o ke Akua 
Hande ke kino o Lono i ka Hitoa, 
10 Kapu Kamanoao i ka node ; 

Ku ke kino oin laau iloko o Zjoni wan ; 
Ua kau ka Aha kupu o Lono Uoko a ka iuiu kapu, 
Kajm ka Jeo o ke kanaka I 
FAa kahoaka iloko o Kuhi-wai maJia-Jani, 
15 0 kalioaka Uoko o ka im laumania o ke Akua, 
Eia kahoaHona kcgtu o ka Aha; 
Foha mat kaleooka hekiU; 
0 mai ka maka o ka uwUa / 
Nauwe mai ke olai i ka Jumua ; 
20 Hio mai ka ahncalewa me ka anuemia; 
Helc ino ka ua me ka makani ; 

Will ka puahiohio Halo a ka honua ; 
Kaa ka pohaku^piH o ke kahatoat ; 
Iho ka omaka leai uHa i ka moana, 
25 Eia ka wai-pui4am ; 

Ke hiolo nei kapa&opua i ka lani; 
Huai ka wai^nmai kajpali. 
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AJeahi maka o he Akua ; 
Alua, aha makOf i lele pono ka ike ma Jea kua, 
30 Hoano nui ka leo 0 kou Akua i ka kmi. 

Hnhano 0 mat iloko 0 Pnpa-iakea, 
Noho rnai iloko 0 ka Makakolukolvkahu 
Hoi ke kajju o Lono i Kahiki, 

Hoi aku la e kidai i ke kapu o KaJiai, 
35 Kau % ha lele ke kapu 0 Kahait 

Hina e lUo Uoko o ka piHkua. 
Make ka ia, moe i ka naholo ; 
Hina kih iKikrpa Uoko o Kahiki ; 
HoolaJp Kaliai i ka paka o ka ua ; 
40 Hahau Kahai i ka papa o ka moku. 

Eia Lono ka iwi kaola a ka Hiwa ; 

Ka iwi kau Uoko o ka alaneo, 
Paee mai ka leo 0 ke Akua, 
Paee mai Uoko o ka nalu alo kahi; 
45 lianau-mano kou Akua ; 

Hanau-Ti'tnin jfoko o Hinaiaele''h'. 

£ oia da i kau waihumirjnde I 

E da i ka Alana ola t 

Eciai kau pulapuia / 
50 JaoeekeAJeua/ 



Unstable are the heavens ; 

Fiilleii lias Makakulukahi ; 

The stars still stand in the upper space. 

Approaching are the footsteps of Kahiki ; 
5 Broken are the Kamahele branches of the god ; 

Shattered is the brittle stone ; 
Strewn are the pieces in Haehae, 
And attached are they to the host of spirits; 
Turned has tlio body of Lono into glory. 
10 The Kanawao grows in the moist earth ; 

The body of that tree stands where the gods reside; 

Established is the holy assembly of Lono in the fw- 
off sacred place. 
Forbidden be the voice of the native ! 
Here is the spirit within ivulu-wai maka-lani, 
15 The spirit within the smooth polished bone.s of the god. 

These are the sacred signs of the assen^bly ; 

Bursting forth is the voice of the thunder ; 

Striking are the lays (bolts) of the li|^ilimig| 
Shaking the earth is the earthquake ; 
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20 Coming is the dark cloud and the rainbow ;. 
Wildly comes the rain and the wind ; 
Whirlwinds sweep over the earth ; 
Boiling down are the rocks of the ravines ; 
The red monntain-stieams are rushing to tiie sea. 
35 Here the waterspouts ; 

Tumbled about are t)ie dostermg doudfi ol heaven ; 
Gushing forth are the springs of the monntKma 
One eye has the god ; 

Two, four eyes, that he may see clearly behind him. 
30 Greatly revered be the voice of my god in heaven. 

It has been inspired into Fapa-iakea, 
And it dwells with MakakolukolukahL 
The tabu ol Lono has passed to Kahiki 

It ha.<^ passed thither and overthrown the tabu of 
Kahai, 

35 The tabu of Kahai has been sacrificed on the altar, 

It has fallen and tumbled into confusion. 
Bead are the fish, fallen in their flight ; 
Fallen disfigured all through Kahiki ; 
Kahai is stirring up the heavy rainstorm ; 
40 Kahai is beating the surface of the land. 

• Here is Lono, the bone of salvation and gloiy ; 
The bone set up in the serene sky. 
Indistinct (softly) comes the voice of the god, 
Indistinct thiough the one-billowed surf ; 
45 My god has assumed the shape of a shark ; 

Has assumel the shape of a shade in the month of Hina- 
iaeleele. 

May I be saved through my fulness of prayer I 
Saved through my health-ofifering ! 
Saved through my devotion 1 
50 By you, 0 god I 



(2.) 

Kiekie e mai nei hoi ua Lani nei^ 
0 ua Lani nei hoi heia he hemo nei kamamwa 0 ka Lam; 
Ke hahdu Jm jnko i lalo ; 
He ajpi nei ka haloy ka mahay ka poo 0 ka honua ; 
5 Uioa mai kinii ka mono o he Akua. 

HvU aku la hi dh o ke Akua i ka lem ; 
ffidi aJcu la e keehi ia KahikL 
0 mai ka hoano kapu a Lono; 
O mat iloko 0 Kahiki a hoanuh 

VOL. II. Z 
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lo Oiliili mai Jce kino lau o Lono ; 

Kahtdi mat ke kino oka o ke Ahutf 
Kahuli mai iloko o Maetca-lani ; 
Kani ka pjo iloko o PajM-icHnecu 
Ua neoneo ka lani ; 
15 Ua ikea mai e Kahiki na mctka o Lono* 
O mai na kukma o ka makana; 
0 Jkua la, o Makalii, 
0 Hinaiaeledey la, 0 SiUnehUf 
0 Kaelo la, 0 Kaaona, ka maUmuL 
20 Ua ho iloli mai o Lono ; 

Ua haakokohi mai ka mxdama, 
Oili ka inainOf 

Emo ha kuakoko Hcko a HinaiaMlep 
Nauwe ka eha o Pap<k4»4nML 

35 Helelef ke kino lau 0 Loio/ 

Ua kau ke nka 0 Lono i ka molia, 
Kuy a hina i ka mole 0 ka moku / 
Ojpaipai lalo o ka Hiwa ; 

Wdd ke Akua i ka lani; 
30 UapaaiahmL 

Wahi ke Akua % ka papa 0 ka Jumua. 

Uina ka leo 0 ka Alae iloko 0 Kamkam; 

Uina ka leo 0 ka heJdli ; 

Uina iloko 0 ke ao polohiwa ; 
35 Naha ka umaka pali 0 lalo ; 

Hoi ke Akua, noho i ka hanono ; 

Hde he Akua, noho i kapQikua ; 

Hoi ke Akudf 0 Lono, nSio i ka node, 
Kami kehaleo o ka pupu ; 
40 Kani haul el e ha leo 0 ke kahuli/ 
Kani hald/e ka leo 0 ka inanu ; 
Uwi ka leo 0 ka laau i ka nahele / 
Eia ho kino manu^ E Lono / ^ 
Ke wtit neihalaika Uad; 
45 Lde na maka 0 Lono i kik 0 Hoomo; 
Ke noho mai la i ka wa 0 ka moku. 

Kupu ke. kino a kiekie i ka lani, 

Jiaule na kikeao makijii mua^ 

Na makaJdapo 0 Uinaiaeleele, 
50 E ola du ia oe, e Lono, kdu Akua I 
M okt i kalele pule / 
McHaika wai ohat 
E da i hamaenae ia oe, e ke Akua I 
Ma kanaaiae la, he mohai leo» 
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Strangely lofty indeed is this heaven, 

This very heaven which separates the seasons of heaven ; 

Trembling is the lowest point ; 

Moving are the gills, the fins, and the head of the earth; 
5 Exclaiming are the hosts, the multitudes of spirits. 
Turned is the bosom of the god to the sky ; 
Tmned and treading on Eahiki 
Extended he the sacred worship of Lono ; 
Extended through Kahiki and worsliippei 
10 Budding are the leaves of Lono ; 

Changing is the image of the god, 
Changing within Maewa-lani ; 
Sounded has the shell in Fapa-ia-meai 
Silent are the heayens ; 
15 The eyes of Lono have been seen by Kahiki, 
Extended be the rays of the light; 
There is Ikua and Makalii, 
There is Hinaiacleele and Hilinehu, 
There is iiaelo and ivaaona, the months. 
20 Fteg^iant has Lono beoome; 

The light has been taken with the pains^ 
The foetus is coming, 

The birth is made in (the month) of Hinaiaeleek^ 
Trembling with pains is Paparia-mea. 
25 The leaves of Lono are falling ; 

Doomed is the image of Lono to destruction, 
Standing it falls to the foundation of the land ; 
Bending low is tike glory. 

Covered is the god by the heaven ; 
30 Fastened up is that heaven. 

Covered is the god by the shell of the earth. 
Squeaking is the voice of the Alae inside of Kanikawi ; 
Cracking is the voice of the thunder; 
Clacking inside of the shining black doud ; 
35 Bioken np aie the moantain spiings from below; 
Passed away has the god, he dwells in the defks; 
Gone is the god, he dwells in obscurity ; 
Passed has the god Lono, he dwells in the mire* 
Sounding is the voice of the shell-fish ; 
40 Sounding increasingly is the voice of the snails ; 
Sounding excitingly is the Toioe of the biids ; 
Craaking is the yoioe of the traes in tiie forest; 
Here is your body of a bud, O Lono I 
Whirling up is the dust in the sky ; 
45 flying are the eyes of Lono to the altar of Hoomo^ 
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.And he dwells hero os the land. 

GhN»wiiig is the body high up to heaven ; 
Passed away are the former blustering windsy 

Tlie firstborn children of Hinaiaeleela 
May I bo saved by you, O Lono, my god i 
Saved by the supporting prayer 1 
Saved by the holy water ! 
Sttved 1^ tiie sacnfiee to you, 0 god ! 
Here is the secrifioe, an (^eriog ^ pmyer (woids). 
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THE CHiLNT or OHAI KAWIUULA (page 

O ko alialia liu o Mana, 
Xe uhai la no. 

uhai la ka yni ; 
Ke uhai la ka wai a Kamakahou. 
5 Wai alialia, 

Wai 0 Mana. 
Mehe kai la ka wai, 
Mehe wai la ke kai ; 
Mehe kai la ka wai o Kamakahou. 
10 O ka aina ko 4u i ai a kiola, haalele^ 

Hoi aku a nnia» 
Hoohewahewa mai, 
Hoi ana i ke kua, i ke ala 
O ka Iliau loha i ka la, 
15 Puolo hail kakahiaka, 

Hele ke alia 0 Aliaomao, 
Hele kaun kupapau, 
O ke kaha i KonohilL 
Halala na niu i kai o Pokii, 
20 Hoakua wale la 0 Makalii 

In English it would lead as follows : — 

The salt-pond of Mana 
Is breaking away. 
Breaking away is the water, 
Breaking away is the water of Kamakahou. 
5 Salt is the water. 
The water of Mana. 
like the sea is the water, 
Like water is the sea, 
Like t)ie sea is the water of EamakahoiL 
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IS 



so 



lO 



The land which I enjoyed and iqeeted and forsook 
It has gone before, 
It is foigotten, 

It hafi gone, both back and front. 
The Iliau bush has faded in the sunlight^ 
(As) the plentiful de^y of tlio morning. 
Passed by have the emblems of the god of the year ; 
Grone to bury the dead, 
(On) the iMOien sands of NonoihiU. 
Bendixig low aie the cocoanut tieee seawaid of Pokii, 
Doing xeYBience to MakaliL 



Notes. — Vertex. Afana is a land during the festival at the close of the 

on the Bouth-west side of KauHl, year. 

celebrated for it« salt-pond produo- Ver»eiB, IfonohUioitJfokiU. Knowa 

iii|r very perfeefc and zwUy beaiitifiBl u "Hm mnging tanda.'* A annber 

Burages. of sandhills along the shore of Mana 

Veree 15. '^^ Puoh Aau," lit. "a towards Foli-hale. which produce a 

Itoadle of dew;** a raiMr violent soft, rather plaintive sound when a 

trope, but not uneonmon. person slides down the hill, or in » 

Ver»e 16. alia.** The two similar manner disturbs the sand, 

■taffs or w;iiul8, dressed with feathers, Verse 20. The cocoanut trees at 

which were carried in procession Pokii and adjoiniog land are repre- 

befoie Lono, the god <il tiui year, tented m bending low In liomage to 
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DISCOVERY OlJ' THE HAW ATT AN ISLAJJDS 

(page 158). 

I. From the ''North Facijk Pilot" By W. E. Rosseb. 
London, 1870. 

Discovery of the Islands, and Progress of the People. — 
In the old Spanish charts taken by Anson from the Manilla 
galleon there is a group of islands called Los Majos, the different 
membeis of whidhi aie tenned La Mesa, La Desgraciado, Lob 
Monjes, Rocca Partida, La Nul^lada, &c. ; and they aie placed 
between lat. 18* and 22* K, and between long. 135* ana 139' 
"W. ; but their existence in that position — at least as regards 
longitude — was disproved by the subsequent voyages to the 
Pacific of La Perouse in 1786, of Portlock and Dixon in 1786, 
and of Vancouver in 1793. The Spanish word Mesa^ however, 
signifies table, and is sufficiently indicative of the island of 
&waii| the mountains of which do not, like most volcanoes* 
rise into peaks, but are " flat at the top, making what is called 
by mariners tableland;" while other points of coincidence — 
such as an island-group extending through four degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude, the position as regards latitude nearly 
correct, &c — would seem to refer to what is now called the 
Hawaiian Archipelago. The discrepancy as regaids longitude 
(nearly twenty degrees) coonts for little where deadreekomng 
was the means employed to determine that element ; as great an 
error was made by the Hon. East Indian Co.'s ship "Derby " in 
1 7 19, proceeding from the Cape of Good Hope to India, when 
the islands off the west coast of Sumatra were thought to be the 
Maldives. 

The positions given above are, according to TBiioos authori> 
ties, tiioee in which the Spaniards placed the islands of Loe 

Majoe; but from a note, p^ 116, in the second volume of 
" Voyage do La Perouse autour du Monde, redig^ par M. L A. 
Milet Mureau," published in Pnris in 1797, it appears that 
Gaetano, in 1542, sailed from Navidad on the west coast of 
Mexico (lat 20° N.) ; he steered a due-west course for 900 
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leagues, when he discovered a group of islands inhabited bj 
aayagM nearly naked ; the uJanda weie fringed mtii eozal, and 
grew cocoannte and other frait; tiiere was neither gold nor 
silTer ; he named them Isles del Key ; the island twenty leagues 
more to the west he called Isle de las Huertas. It is also stated 
that the Spanish editor of Gaetano's account placed the islands 
between 9° and 11° JS"., a clerical error for 19*^ and 21**. Kow 
Navidad is in lat 19° 10' N., long. 104° 40' W. ; 900 leagues 

in lat i^Y ^ ^4' ^^S- 47° 44 )) ^^ch added 
to the long, of Navidad gives 152** 34', or 2^^ short of the 
long; of the neaiest point of Hawaii, but 5} short of the 

long, of Oahu ; and the next island, Kauai, is sixty miles, 
or twenty leagues, distant. Thus, if the information con- 
veyed in the note to La Pcronae's "A^oyage" is correct, it is 
more than probable that Gaetano did visit the Sandwich 
Islands; hnt it is exttaoidinaiy, as Cook observes, that^ eon- 
sidering their lavouable position, the Spanish galleons did not 
visit them.' 

2. Copy of Hie Officicd Communication from the Governmeni of 
tJie Marianae Islands, and from the Colonial Office, Spain, 

[Translated from the Spanish,'] 

Government ot the Marianas IshunM, 

AvANA, January 2yth, 1866. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency's esteemed communication of the 24th of April, ult, 
infoming me that yon had not yet received the notiftcationa 
referring to the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands by Spanish 
navigatcns. It gives me great pleasure to transmit to you, here- 
in enclosed, said notifications translated into the English and 
French languages, obtained from the archives of Spain, by 
order of Her Catholic Majesty. These documents will satisfy 
you that this long-contested discovery took place in the year 
1555. These notifications reached me al tiie same time as your 
letter. 

I am much gratified to comply with your desire on this 

subject, and I should be happy to have some other occasions 
to be agreeable to His Hawaiian Mcjesty, and to strengthen the 
ties of our good relations. 

May God keep you in His guard. 

(Signed) fELIPE DB LA COBTB. 

To His Excellency the Minister of Foreign 
jUbin of His HawaiiMi Jf^jerij. 
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Colonial Offtcr, No. 64- 
SiB, — The Marine Department communicated to this office on 
the 28th January, instant, that which follows. As there do not 
exist in the archives of this oihce any records whatever bearing 
dates proviooB to the ywr z 784^ irlien all thoae of dates aatenor 
to it were transmittra to the Aiehiyes Simancas, the Boyal 
order of the 4th instant, communicated by your Excellency to 
this office, was referred to the Hydrographical Department^ 
for obtaining particulars respecting the discovery of the 
Hawaiianas or Sandwich Islands, in order to ascertain whether 
there were to be found records that could elucidate in any way 
the date of that diacoveiy, and the name of the disooveier. Otk 
the 35th instant the Chi^ of that Department replied as follows : 
'*SiB, — ^In fulfilment of the Hoyal order dated the 7th instant, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the historical information extant 
in this office regarding the discovery of the Hawaiianas or 
Sandwich Islands, I have the honour to send your Excellency 
the result of the investigations made with the diligence recom- 
mended to me in that Bojral oider. By all the documents that 
haye been examined, it is demonstiated that that discovery dates 
from the year 1555, or 223 years befove Captain Cook surveyed 
those islands ; and that the discoverer was Juan Gaetano or 
Gaytan, who gave names to the principal islands of that archi- 
pelago. It is true that no document has been found in which 
Gaytan himself certifies to this fact, but there exist data which 
ooUeotiTely fotm a series of proofs suffieient for beUering it to 
be sa The principal one is an old manuscript charts registered 
in these archives as anonymous, and in which the SaiuLwich 
Islands are laid down under that name, but which also contains 
a note declaring the name of the discoverer and date of the dis- 
covery, and that he called them ' Islas do Mesa ' (Table Islands). 
There are, besides, other islands, situated in the same latitude, 
bat 10^ futher east» and respeettYely named ' La Mesa ' (the 
Table) ; * La Be^gradado ' (the XJnf ortonate) ; * Olloa,^ or < Los 
Monges ' (the Monks). The < liart appears to be a copy of that 
called the chart of the Spanish galleon, existing long before the 
time of Cook, and which is referred to by all the national and 
foreign authors that have been consulted, such as the follow- 
ing ; — ' Batavian geography, 2d vol of the geographical atlas 
of William Blaen, Amsterdam, 1663.' In Uie first map, 
entitled ' America 19'ova Fabola,' the neighbooring island, ' La 
Desgradsdo^' and those of ' Los Monges,' are placed towards the 
2i8t degree of north latitude, and 120° west of the meridian 
passing through the island of Teneriffe. ' Geographical Atlas of 
D'Auville, published in 1761, and revised and improved in 
1786 by Barbie du Bocage.' In the second map, and in the 
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hemisphere of the Mappa Mundi, the islands * Desgraciado,' 

* Mesa,' * OUoa,' and ' Los Monges,' are found in the 20th degree 
of north latitude, and about ly** farther east than the Sandwich, 
group, augmented by Barbie in this chart. James Bumey, in 
tilie chronological history of the discoveries in the South Sea or 
Pteifie Ooean, oitos fhe Atlas of ArteHns, entitifid 'Theatrom 
Orbia^' in which the same islands are found, and placed in nearly 
the same position. ' Alexander Findle/B Directory for the 
Navigation of thn Pacific Ocean, edition of 1857.' In the 
second part of this ^vork, page 11 20, the author expresses and 
recapitulates the ideas already brought forward respecting this 
matter by Mr. Flurien in his description of Marchand's voyage^ 
and by Mr. Ellia in bis voyage around Hawaii ; and conoeives 
strong suspicions that the true discoverer must have been one of 
the Spanish navigators of the sixteentli century, because of the 
iron articles found by Cook in those islands, one of them being a 
fragment of a wide sword, whose existence there he could not 
satisfactorily account for. The author most explicit in regard 
to these surmises is the said Fleurien, who, on the 42 2d page 
of the first Tolnme, says, ' By taking from Captain Cook the 
barren honour of the fiiat discovery of the Sandwich Tftland»s 
I do not endeavour to diminish the glory he so justly 
merited;' and he continues, on page 423, * Lieutenant Roberts, 
who constructed the chart of the tliird voyaqc of the English 
navigator, in which are traced liis three voyages round the 
world and towards both poles, has preserved the Mesa group of 
the chart of the Spanish galleon, and has placed it with its 
centre 19° east of Owhyhee, and in the parallel of fhe latter 
island. He doubtless tiiougbt that by preserving the group 
found by the Spaniards, none would dare dispute with the 
English the first discovery of the Sandwich Islands. But 
Arrowsmith, in his general chart of 1790, and in his plani- 
sphere of 1 794, sacrificing his amour prqpre to the evidence, 
only lays down one of tiie two groups. Since 1786, La 
Perouse, desirous of ascertaining if such islands really existed to 
the eastward of Sandwich, passed over in the same pstallel, 300 
leagues from east to west, and in the whole of tliis expanse he 
found neither group, island, nor any sign of land ; and did not 
doubt that the island of Owhyhee, with its arid mountixin in the 
form of a table, was "La Mesa " of the Spaniards;* and he adds, 
at page 125, *In the eharts, at the foot of this arehipelago, 
might be written: Sandwich Islands, surveyed in 1778 by 
Captain Cook, who named them, anciently discovered by the 
Spanish navigators." * Perfectly in accord with this opinion, and 
strengthening it by an evident proof, is the log of tlie corvettes 

• Descubierta ' and ' Atrevida,' on t^eir voyage from Acapulco 
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to Manilla^ wluch manuscript is preserved in this office, and 
apropos to this case, states, at folio 2 5, * With a sea so heavy 
from N.W. and N., that while the rolling of the ship increased, 
and with it the irksome interruption of our internal duties, the 
speed decreased, with considerahle delay to our Toyage ; scarcely 
by noon of the aoth oould we consider oarselYes to be at 73% in 
the meridian of Owhyhee, about 55** longitude and 13^ latitude; 
nevertheless we had not, according to our calculation, an errw 
of less than 7° to the eastward, which, considering the long log- 
line we made use of, and that that error ought not necessarily 
to be the maximum to which it should be circumscribed on the 
voyagei strongly supported the suspicion that the Sandwich 
Islands of Captain Cook were Los Monges and OUoa of the 
Spanish chartB» discovered by Juan de Gaytan in 1555, and 
aitnated about 10*' to the eastward of the new position fixed 
upon by the English.' Wo thus see that the presumptive or 
circumstantial evidence as to the true discoverer of the Sand- 
wich Islands is indubitable ; having on its side the opinions of 
distinguished men, among whom figure countiymen of Cook 
himself, men who prefer justice and reason to a yain national 
prida The last observation to be considered is the difference in 
the dates given to the first discovery. Foreign authors say that 
it took place in 1542, in the expedition commanded by General 
Rui Lopez de Yillaloljo ; while the Spanish chronicles denote 
1555. The latter date should be the more correct one, for Juan 
Gaytan wrote the narrative of the voyage of 1542, and mentions 
nothbg respecting those islands^ wbile he gives an account of 
Rocca Partida (Split Bock), and Amblada (Cloudy Island), and 
of all those he discovered on that expedition. To oomplete and 
terminate, therefore, these investigations, there is only wanting 
the narrative of Gaytan corresponding to the voyage in which 
he made that discovery ; though in my opinion it is not required 
to make clear the truth of this fact. I have th^ honour to 
transmit this to your Excellency by Royal order, so that you 
may communicate the preceding information to the Government 
of the Sandwich Islands, and as being consequent to your 
Excellency's letter, No. 864, dated the i8th July ultimo. Grod 
guard your Excellency many years. Sbtas. 

*• Madrid, 2I»< February 1865. 

" To Hii Ezoellenpy the Superior Civil Qoremor 
of the PhU^iiMs. 



** It is a true copy. 
**£s tiaduoeion Ihglesa 



J06B Felipe del Pan, 
^ A«ting Caknial Seentaiy. 



Flobhtoio Lamr ds YiauKa" 
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The remarks of La Perouse upon the effect of tlio westerly 
currents in the North Pacific, as regards the longitude of places 
discovered by the earlier Spanish navigators, are well worthy of 
attention by those who deny the discovery and identiiicatiou of 
tlio MI/MM^joB** with the Hawaiiaagioiiik His lemaxks may 
be found in "Voyage de la Peroiue aatour du Monde," Paris, 
i797> PP- X05-17. In coming up from the southward he 
found the current between the latitudes of 7° and 19" N., 
sotting west at the rate of three leagues in twenty-four hours, so 
that when he arrived off the island of Hawaii, he found the 
difference between his observations and his dead-reckoning 
amounting to fiye degrees. Thus, by the latter alone the 
longitade of Hawaii would have been five degrees to'tiie east- 
ward of its proper place. Bearing this in mind, one has no 
right to be astonished that the early Spanish navigators, who 
calculated their longitude by dead-reckoning alone, should after 
crossing the Pacific from Mexico westward, have placed the 
island they discovered and named " Los Majos " some ten 
degrees too far to &e eastward. And speaking of those TSiy 
islands, La Perouae says, p. 106, ''Mes diffeienoes jouniali^res 
en longitude me &rent croire que ces iles " (the Hawaiian group), 
" etaicnt absolument les memes " (as the Los Majos). 

Vancouver, "Voyage," voL iii. p. 3, remarks "that his dead- 
reckoning, on making the islands, coming from the American 
coast, was 3° 40' to the east of the actual position of Hawaii." 
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No. IV. 

Page 179, Note i. 

I HAVB been led to offer a few remarks upon the etymology of 
the FolyneBian woid Akm^ Atua, Etuct^ Oteo— dialntiid yaxia- 
tions of the same word — from noticiiig what so eminent a philo- 
logist as rrofoooor Max Miiller says on the subject in the 
Novembor mimbor, 1878, of "Nord und Liid," a German 
periodical, published in Berlin, in an article headed "XJeher 
Fetischismus," p. 160. Professor Miiller says : — 

" Nichts ist schwieriger als der Veisuchung zu widerstehen, 
eine tmenrartete BestKtigung nnserar Theovien, die'wir in den 
Berichten Ton Missionaren und Beisenden finden, fiir einen 
Beweis m halten. So ist das Wort fUr Gott im ostlicben 
Polynesien Aiua oder Akua. Da nun Ata in der Sprache der 
Polynesian Schatten bedeutet, was konnte natiirlicher erscheinen, 
als in diesem Namen fiir Gott, der urspriinglich Schatten bedeutet, 
einen Beweis zu finden, dass die Vorstellung von Gott iiberall 
ana der Vontellimg von Geist entsprang, imd die Yozstellmig 
Ton €reist aus der Yorstellnng von Schatten f Es konnte wie 
blosse Streitsuoht anssehen, woQte man Einwendungen dagegen 
erheben oder zur Vorsicht rathen, wo Alles so kkr scheint 
GlUcklicherweise hat aber das Studium der Polynesischen 
Spracben in der letzten Zeit schon einen mehr wissenschaft- 
lichen und kritischen Charakter angenommen, so dass blosse 
Theorien die Ptohe der Thatsachen hestehen mfissen. 80 2eigt 
denn Mr. Gill (' Myths and Songs from the South Pacific,' p. 
33) der zwanzig Jahrc in Mangoia gelehthat^ AUia nicht 
von Ata abgeleitet werden kann, sondem dass es mit fatu im 
Tahitischen und Samoanischen ziisammenhani:^, und mit Aitii^ 
und dass es urspriinglich das Mark eines Baumes bedeutete. 
Nachdem es nun zuerst Mark bedeutete, wurde 6s spater, etwa 
wie Sanskrit^ aira tat Beseiohnung von Allem, was das Bests ist^ 
bezeichnetedie Starke eines Binges, und schliesslich den Starken, 
den Herm. Das aublaatende a in Atuavti intensiv, so das also 
AUm fiir einen Polynesier. die Bedeutong yon dem inneisten 
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Mark und Lobenssalt eines Duiges hat, nnd hieraiu entwickelto 
sich bei ihnen einer der vielen Namen fiir Gott. 

"Wenn wir mit einem Manne von ■wirklichem "NVissen zu 
thun haben, wie Mr. Gill ist, der fast sein ganzes Leben imter 
einem Stamme der Polynesier veilebt hat^ so koimen wir uns 
wobl ttol Boixie DaisteUimg TerlasseiL* 

The Ber. Mr. Gill, in the work above cited, nays : — 
" The great word for God through Eastern Polynesia is 
*Atua' (Akiia). Archdeacon Maunsell derives this from * Ata' 
= ahadcno, wliich agrees with the idea of spirits being shadows^ 
but, I apprehend, is absolutely unsupported by the analogy of 
dialects. 

"Mr. EnU (Polynesian Seseardies, tqL ii p. 201) regards 
the first a as euphonic, considering ' tua'as ' hackt* as the essential 

part of the word, misled by a desire to assimilate it with the 
' tev ' of the Aztec and the * deva * of the Sanskrit Occa- 
sionally, when expressing their behef that the divinity is ' the 
essential support^' they express it by the word ' wi-mokotua ' = 
ike back-bane, or vertebral column ; never by the mere ' tua ' ^ 
hack. 

" That the a is an essential part of the word is indicated by 

the closely-allied expressions *atu' (*fatu' in Tahitian and 
Samoan) and * aitu ; ' in the latter the a is lengthened into ai. 

" A key to the true sense of ' atua ' exists in its constant 
equivalent 4o/ which (as already stated) means the *core* or 
•^A'ofatree. 

<* Analogically, God is the pith, core, or life of man. 

** Again, 'atu' stands for 'lord, master/ but strictly and 
primarily means * core * or ' kernel.' The core of a boil and the 
kernel of a fruit are both called the *atu' — ie., the hard and 
essential part (the larger kernels are called ' katu As applied 
to a 'master' or 'lord,' the term suggests that his favour and 

Srotection are essential to the life and prosperity of the serL 
J an obvious analogy, the welfare of mankind is derived from 
the divine 'Atu' or 'Lord,' who is the core and kernel of 
humanity. In the nearly-rekted void Atua ^ God, the final 
a is passive in form but intensive in signification, as if to indicate 
that He is ' the very core or life of man.*" 

I am ready to accord all credit and praise to Mr. Gill's exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution to a better knowledge of Polynei>ian 
archaology, through its Myths and Songs ; " emd I regret very 
much that I did not become acquainted with his work before 
the first volume of my own was sent to the press ; but, in his 
analysis and explanation of the word Atna, I believe that his 
religious feelings have biased his judgment^ and led him to a 
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conclusion "absolutely unsupported by th6 analogy of dialects" 
and the hard matter of facts. 

I entirely concur with Mr. Gill that the word Atua is neither 
referable to the Polynesian AtOy shadow ; nor to the Tev or 
Z^nwt, the Aztec and Sonakiit for God. But vlien lie aaserta 
Hiat *<tli6 A IB an essential part of the word, from the analogy 
of ^Afu* and ^Aitu^** I would call his attention to the follow- 
ing considerations, which, I think, will be fully borne out by 
" the analogy of dialects/' which Ml Gill invokes in defence of 
his analysis. 

Mr. Gill is aware that in the Hervey group (Rarotonga, 
Mangaia, &c.) the letten BLF. not sonnded; in fact^ in 
that respect tiie Herveyans are the Cockneys of the Facifia 

Kow the Mangaia Atu occurs with the same or similar meaning 
in, I believe, all the other Polynesian dialects. Haw. HakUy 
*' a bard lump of anything, a bunch in the flesh, ball of the 
eye;" with po intensive, po-haku, "a stone." Sam. Fatu, 
** seed, the heart of a thing, stone." Niua, Fakaafo, Faiu, " a 
atone." Xahit Faiu, "gristly part of oysters, core of an 
abscess." Maiqnesan, FtAt, " breast of a woman," also " stone." 
K. Zeal. Wliatu, "a nail," Ko-whcOu, "a stone," also Fatu • 
and Fatu-pntu. Figi, Vatu, "stone, rock;" Vatu-7ii-iaba, 
" shoulder-blade ; " Vatu-ni-bcdawcL, a whale's tooth put in the 
hands of a dead person. Tonga, Fatu^ " the stomach." While in 
the Sam. Tong. Fatu-titili^ Marqu. Fatutii^ Is, ZeaL WatUiri^ 
Tah. Pa4iri means thunder, probably thunderbdt or m6te<m6 
atona Now in all these dialects the Mangaian Aim commences 
with a consonant, F^ H, Wh, or P, which are more or less 
interdiangeablo, thus showing that the word originally was 
Fafu, Haku, Wliatu, &c., and that the omission of the con- 
sonant H in the Hervey dialect is as much a later corruption of 
the original word, as the omission of the L or in the Mar- 
qnessn dialect is a later conniption of the original forma of the 
words containing them. If we now go to the Polynesian con- 
geners in the Indian Archipelago, we find that the Sunda has 
Batu, " stone ; " Amboyna (Liang), Hatu aka, " belly ; " Bum. 
(Wayapo), Ulun-fatUy "head," all showing that even there the 
w ord commences with a consonant similar to that of the Poly- 
nesian dialects. 

Now if we look at the Polynesian word AtuOf Etua^ Ofico, 
the first current in Sama Tab., Rarot, Haw., Mavqa, the second 
in Mangaia, the last in Tonga, there is no tiaoe or indication 
that it ever commenced with either of the consonants that form 
the initial letter of the word Fatu, &c. There is no such word 
as Fatua, Fetua, Fotua, And as Atua is not a modern word, 
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to be derived from the Heivey Islands' dialect, which is an his- 
torically late oompound of Mie Samoaa and Taliitian dialects, I 
Bee no poeeiUe ground for derivixig the nniTezeal PoIynesiaB 

Atua from the ezoeplional Mangarian Atu. 

Neither do I see any good leasona for holding that Aitu is a 
lengthened form of Atu^ or, as Mr, Gill says, that " a is length- 
ened into ai." I question whether Mr. Gill can produce another 
word from the whole Polynesian language where the a has been 
lengthened into oi It is tme that in tlw Samoan and Tahitiaii, 
and in some from those derived dialeets, AUu means spirit* 
god, sapematural being;" bat in Hawaiian, where Aika does 
not occur in that sense, we have Iku^ one of the oldest royal 
appellatives of the highest tabu chiefs, thus showing what was 
its primary and simplest form before the euphonic a was added 
to it. In the Paumotu or Taumotu group this wonl with the 
meaning of spirit" occurs in the form of McdiUy composed of 
tiie augmentative or intensive prefix Ma and Ilu, 

I do not deny, and think it vwy probable that both forms of 
the word, Aiku and Itu, were current at the same time in the 
Polynesian dialects ; and as there is no instance in the language, 
so far as I know, of the diphthong ai being shortened to I am 
forced to conclude that the initial a in AUu is merely euphonic, 
a euphonism of too frequent oecuxrenee in all the dialects, and 
which at this time should he too well known to mislead a com- 
parative philologist To what root and to what language the 
original form of Hu should be referred, and what may have 
been its primary sense, are questions for abler philologists than 
myself to settle ; and also whether the Hawaiian sense of 
" royalty and highest tabu " was anterior or posterior to the 
South Pacific sense of spirit, god," or whether both were the 
outgrowths, in different directions, of an older, once common, 
then underlying, and ii')w obsolete idea. On page 41 of the 
first volume of this work I have ventured to suggest a solutuuiy 
and until a better is found I shall adhere to ii 

In regard to Atua, as it cannot, as above *shown, be referred 
to FcdUy Haku, &c, which undoubtedly are the original forms 
of the Mangarian AtUt I am inclined to hold with Rev. Mx^ 
Ellis that the initial a in Aiua is also euphonic It is probable 
that the simple form Tua originally served to express a family 
relation. In tiie Indian Archipelago we still find it lingering 
in certain places. In the Sula Islands and in parts of Borneo 
Tua means " lord, master, husband" In INIalay, 2 wa/i or Tuhan 
means *' god," and Orang-tuan a " grandfather." In the Fiji 
group, where so much of the archaic sense and forms of Poly- 
nesian speech still survives, Tim and Tvka means " grandfather] 
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very old, immortal ; " Tuoriia, " elder brother or sister." In the 
Samcon Tw£a^ in the ZeaL Tuakarui^ Tahit Tuaana^ 
Hawaiiai^ Kai-hmaimi we have a "Inother's elder brother," or 
a sister's elder sister." In the Sam. and Tonga Tm-fafine, 
Tahil TwMniBt wb baTe a word ezpreasiye <3 a brother's 
sister. 

From this showing it is fair to infer that the word Tua was 
originally used to express a sense of age, strength, and superiority 
between the members of a family ; and as men's thoughts tra- 
velled further beyond the narrow home circle, it came to express 
the ideas of ^'lozd," "master," and god." As the initial a in 
A4tLa^ at ito equivalents, is common to the entire Polynesian 
family, it must have been adopted as a distinguishing sign of 
the supernatural, incomprehensible l^ia from the ordinary 
family TuGj at a time when the Polynesians yet were a com- 
paratively imited and compact people, long before their exodus 
to the Pacific. 

I think Mi. Oill is faUy justified, "by the analogy of 
dialects^" in consideiing the final a in A-tu-a as an intensive 
suffix; and the examples he quotes could be multiplied ad 

infinitum from every dialect of the Polynesian, That conceded, 
there remains Tu as the root of the words Tua and Atua. Does 
the meaning of Tu explain the derivation of Tua ? In aU the 
Polynesian dialects Tu or Ku means primarily " to rise up^ 
to stand, be erect." In N. ZeaL Ttkinata was the name of 
the "first son, bom of heaven and earth;" in Saparua and 
Ceram Tvrmata means " man ; " in Fiji Tu is used interdbanga- 
ably with Ta, to express the sense of a father when spoken to 
by his children. As I think there are many reasons to hold 
that the Polynesian language, deducting its many admixtures, 
was originally a form of Arian speech in Yedic or pre-Yedic 
times, I would refer to the Yedic verb TVi, " to be powerful, to 
increase;" a word occurring also in the Zend with similar 
meaning, whence Turi (Ved.), " much Tavas (Skrt.), "strong." 
From this root Benfey and Ad. Pictet derive the old Irish 
Tuad^ Timth, the Cymr. and Armor; Tut, Tud, the Goth; 
Thuidoy the Lettic Tauta, all meaning " people, race, country." 

As the Polynesian Aiua^ if I am correct, cannot be derived 
from Faba or Afo, nor from AUa at Iku, Mr. Gill's espkmation, 
that the word refers to the " Lord, who is the core and kernel cf 
humanity" and that it indicates that He is the very " core or 
life of man," cannot be maintained as a correct analysis and 
etymology. I think it more probable that men's ideas developed 
gradually from things natural to things supernatural, adapting 
tiie phraseology of the former to the exigencies of the latter, for 
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the sake of distinction, and that thus from the original Tu, " to 
.be erect, poyrerful, incieasmg, superior/^ were derived the ex- 
prosdoiis of TvL and Tva tot " man, &tlier, elder 'brotiher,'' sdbee- 
quently "husband, lord, master;" and finally the Poljnesiaii 
A-tuOj "god, spirit^^ anything of a Bapeznatazal or inoompie- 
hensible character. 

It is with some hesitation, and not without regret, that I 
have thus felt called upon to correct Mr. Gill's etymology and 
analysis of the Polynesian word AtuOf and at tlie aame time 
enter my protest a^iinst Professor Mallet^a endorsement of sndi 
an analysis. The Professor will again experience the sad truth, 
of his own dictum, that " Nichts ist schwieriger als der Versu- 
chung zu widerstehen, cine unerwartete JBestiitigung unserer 
Theorien, die wir in den Berichten von Missionaren und Keisen- 
den linden, fiir eines Beweis zu halten." The remedy, however. 
Against such temptation (" Versuchung as regards the Poly- 
nesians, lies in a critical stady of their language, which does 
not always come within the sphere or the ability of " mission- 
aries and travellers and I may be permitted to refer Professor 
Miiller to his own words in the same paragraph, where he f^ays : 
— " GluckHcherweise hat aber das Studimn der Polynesischen 
Spracheu in der letzten Zeit schon einen mehr wissenschaf tlicheu 
nnd kiitischen Charakter angenonunen, so daas Uoflse Theorien 
die Probe der Thatsachen bestehen miSssen." 
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No.V. 

EA INOA 0 KUALH (F^ 279^ Note i). 

He eleele kii na Miatii, 
Kii aku ia Kane ma, 
Laua o Kanaloa^ ia Kauakahi, 
• Laua 0 MaliiL 

Hano mai a hai a liai i ka puu 

Hai a holona ka puu o Xakni 

Ea Makau irai o Maui, 

0 Manaiakalani, 

Kona aho, liilo honua ke kaa. 

Hau hia amoamo Kauiki ; 

Hania Kanialama. 

Xa mauiiu ka Alae a Hina 

Kuna flalo i Hawaii, 

£a liiKii'kapu make liaoa, 

Kaina Nonononuiiakea 

£ malana iluna 0 ka ili kai. 

Hnna 0 Hina i ka eheu 0 ka Alao^ 

"VValiia ka papa ia Laka, 

Ahaina ilalo ia K.ea, 

Ai mai ka ia, 0 ka ulna makele^ 

O Lnaehu kama a Kmoe, e Kalaoi a 

O Hulihonua ke kane 

O Keakahulilani ka wahine, 

0 Laka ke kane, Kapapaiakele ka wahinc^ 

0 Kamooalewa ke kane, 

O Nanawahine kana wahine, 

O Malnakapo ke kane^ 

O Lawelceao ka walune. 

O Kinilauamano ke kail% 

0 Upalu ka wahine, 

0 Halo ke kane, O Koniewalu ka wahine. 
0 Kamanonokalaui ke kane, 
0 Xalanianoho ka wahine. 
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0 Kamakaoholani ke kane, 

O Kahuaokalani ka wahine, 

O Keohokalani ke kane, 

0 Kaamookalani ka wakine. 

O Ealeiokalaxu ke kane, 

O Kaopnahihi la ka 'wahioe. 

0 Kalalii la ke kane, 

O Keaomele la ka wahine. 

O Haulo ko kane, 0 Loaa ka wahine. 

0 Nanea ke kane, 0 Walea ka waliino. 

0 Nananuu ke kano, 0 Lalohana ka wahine. 

O LalokoDft ke kane^ 

0 Lalothoaaiani ka walune. 

O Hannapoiluna ke kane^ 

0 Hanuapoilalo ka waMne* 

0 Pokinikini la ko kane, 

O Polehulehu la ka wahine. 

O Pomanomano la ke kane, 

O Pohakoikoi ]a ka wahixie, 

O Kupnkapimim ke kane, 

0 Kupukupulani ka wabine. 

O Kamoleokahonua ke kane^ 

O Keaaokahonua ka wahine. 

O Ohemoku ke kane, 0 Pinainai ka wahine. 

O Makulu ke kane, 0 Hiona ka wahine. 

O Mflipo mea ke kane, 

O Hanahanaiau ka wahine. 

0 Hookumukapo ke kaofl^ 

O Hoao no ka wahine. 

0 Lukahakona ke kane, 

O Niau ka wahine. 

0 Kaliiko ke kane, 

O Kupulaaak^u ka trahiiifi. 

O Wakea la ke kane, 0 Bapa la ka waliina. 

Hanau ko ia la lani he ulahiwa nui 

He alii o Pineaikalani, ko Kafnuiakaiie ; 

Hanau ka lani he alii ; 

Hua mai nei a lehulehu ; 

ICowili ka hua na ka lani ; 

Lele wale mai malnna 

Ea loina a ka lani weUweli 

He alii pii aku, koi aku, wehe akOy 

A loaa i ka lani paa ka ke alii. 

E Ku e, he inoa, 

Ina no ka oe, i o'na. 
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0 En, o ke koi wakalani I 
80 Eakai ka aka nuueleka, na Ku t 

Koliia kailaomi e Ku ! 
£ai Makalii, kai Eaelo^ 
Kao ae Kaulua. 

Ka malaina hoolau ai a Makalii 

85 O ke pokQ ai hele, ai iwi na 

Ea poJdpoki nana i ai ka iwi 0 AUkft— poki— e 
O ka makua la o Niela o lannieoiele 
O kanaka 0 ka wai, 

0 Ku, ke Alii o Kauai 

90 O Kauai mauna hoahoa, 

Hohola ilalo 0 Keolewa 
Inu mai ana 0 Niihau ma i ke kai — e. 
O Kiki ma ka-kai Keotewiw^ 
O "K a lffl ff i^ ff^iw? ^' ma ka-kai luna ■■ a 1 

95 0 Hawaii 

0 Hawaii, mauna kiekie. 
Hoho i ka lani Kauwiki ; 
Ilolo ka bono 0 na moku, 

1 ke kai e hopu ana. 
100 O Eauwiki 

0 Eauwike ka tnaona i ke opaipai^ 
E kalai na a hina, Eaiiwiki--9-o 
O Kauai 

0 Kauai nui Kuapapa, 
105 Koho i ka lulu 0 Waianae, 

He lae Kaena, he hala Kahuku, 

Ha knamauna kona i ke ban Eiwlai 

Noko mai ana Waialna lUo— 
0 Waialua-ia. 
110 O Mokuleia, Kaliala, Ku ipu 

Ka loko ia mano lala waLu 

Hui Lalakea 0 Kaena 

Mano hele lalo 0 Kauai — E— 

Olalo o Kauai, kuu aina, 
115 OEauai 

Ke holo nei En i Kauai — e — 

E ike i ka oopu makapoko o Huakaxiiaii 

Ke hoi nei Ku i Oahu-e- 

1 ike i ka oopu kuia, ia 
1 20 Hilahila o Kawainui 

Elana nei iloko o ka wai 
A pola ka kak^ ii3a ka 
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He haQona ia no Ku, 

Ua pae mai la 
125 0 Kauai 

0 Kauai nui moku Leliua, 

Moku panee lua iloko o ke kai, 

Moku panee lua ana Kiihiki, 

Halo Eahiki ia Wakea lea la, 
130 Eolohia kan mai ana Kona i ka maka, 

Hooulu ilalo Kuniuhonua, 

Makeke ka papa i Hawaii-akea, 

O KuMa i ka muo o ka la. 

Ko kau la ka la i Kona, ke maele Kohala, 
135 0 Kahiki ; ia wai Kahiki? 

laKu. 

O Eahiki, mokn kai a loa, 

Aina a Olopana i noho ai. 

Iloko ka moku, iwaho ka la ; 
140 O ke aloalo ka la, ka moku, ke hiki mai 

Ane ua iko oel 
Ua ike. 

Ua ike hoi a'u ia Eahiki 

He mokn leo pahaohao wale Ealiiki 
145 No Kahiki kanaka i pii a luna 

A ka iwikuamoo o ka lani ; 

A luna, kechi iho^ 

Nana iho ia lalo. • 

Aole o Kahiki kanaka ; 
150 Hookahi o Eahiki kanaka, — he Haole ; 

Me ia la he Akna, 

Me a'u la he kandn; 
He kanaka no, 

Pai kau, a ke kanaka hookahi e hiki. 
155 Hala aku la 0 Kukahi la 0 Kulua, 

O Kukahi ka po, o Kulua ke ao, 

O hakihana ka ai; 

Kanikanf ai a mami-a ! 

Hoolono mai manu 0 IftiinHla ! 
160 Malie, iawai lanakilat 

la Ku no. 

Haila ka ua, ilaila ka la ; 

Ilaila ka hoku Hiki-maka hano he Alii 

O Kaulukahi ka la, 
165 O EaupukaM ka 1% 

0 Pona, o Hooslo^ o Hana, o Laiiaklla,- 
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O HooOo, na ino Pele. 

0 ka nuikaiii ; ia wai ka makanit 

la Ku na 
Puhia ka makani a Laaraaomao 
Ke ahc Koolauwahiiie ka makani oMo 
O Kauai ka'u i ike, 
O ke kiu ko Wawaenohu, 
O ka hoolua ko Niihav, 
O ke Kona ka makani ikaika, 

0 ke Aoa ka makani ino^ 

Ka makani halihali wai pna Kiikui, 

1 lawea ia la e Lonomoku,* 
Pa ilalo 0 Haiia — e - 

Oia Koolauwahine olalo o Kauai 
Ke pa la ka i Wailna la 
0 ka hakQ, iawai ka hokaf 

la Ku na 
Huna ka ua o Puanalua 
Ku i ke Kao-Maaiku — ^hoolewa 
Ka wae o ke kaina, 
Oiliili lupea ua lioku mahaua olua. 
HevaKona ue ka Tnakam 
Ku i ke Kao-Maaiku — hoolewa 
Ka wae o ke kaina, 

0 ka ua ; ia wai ka uaY 

la Ku no. 

1 moca ka ua i Kunaloa, 
I pakakaki ka ua i ka ili, 
I liki ka ua i Kananaola, 
Ptoihee maHki, ke ka la, 
Ua luia ka ua c Hina, 
Haalulu ai lalo o Maheleana. 

O ka punohu o ka ua kai Kahalahala. 
O ka pokii o ka ua, 
E ua ka i ka leliua la, 

0 ka la, ia wai ka lat 

la Ku no. 

1 puka ka la ma Kauwiki, 
Hawewe ka la i ka Upilialoulsy 
Ke kohokoho la kamalii, 

Ke na'una'u la ka la, 

Ka la kieke pua o Hilo, 

O ke kua o ka la kai huliliia iluna, 

0 ke aloalo o ka la kai lawea ilak^ 

O ka malu o ka la kai kaa iloko^ 
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0 ke aka o ka la kai hele iwaho, 
0 ka inaliaua o ka la ke hele nei 
Malting o kft aini^— A 
Eau aka i Leihua la 

0 ke kai ; lA yni ke ksit 

la Ku no 

1 nui mai kai i Kahiki, 
I miha kai i ka aina, 

I luwea kai i ka lima, 

I kiki ke oho i ke kai, 

I ehn ke oho i ke kai lia, 

I pala ke oho i ke kai loa, 

I lelo ke oho i ke kai kea. 

He kai kuhikuhinia ko ka pi]a% 

He kai lihaliha ko ka ilio, 

He kai okukuli ko ka moa, 

He kai ala ko ka anae^ 

He kai hanna ko ka palanii 

Ho kai hecnalu ko Kahaloa, 

He kai hnhii ko Kalia, 

He kai hele kohana ko Mamalay 

He kai au ko ka puuone, 

He kai kaha ualu ko Makaiwa, 

He kai ka anae ko Keehi, 

He kai alamihi ko Leleiwi, 

He kai awalau kee Puuloa, 

He kai puhi nehu, puhi -lala, 

He kai o Ewa e noho i ka lai ndy 

Ka Ewa nui a Laakona, 

Ku i ka alai ka ua o ka lani, 

Kai apnkapnka Heeia, 

Ke ku o hee ko Kapi^ 

He kai oha i ke Kualoa, 

He kai aai ko Kaaawa, 

He kai ahiu ko Kahana. 

I wehe kai ia Paao, 

Ikea Paao i ka wai — hi, 

Ikea ka biwa mai lalo Konay 

O ka Hiire ia nud lalo Kooa, 

He an, he koi, he aha, he pale^ 

£ kii, e hoa, e lanalana, 

E kua i kumu o Kahiki— e, 

0 ua mai Hilo, 

Ke kuee nei na opua ua o Mahdeaua 
Ona mai ^^My^^fii 
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Saila ka ua a malie^ 

He lala loa i ka makani, 
Haiki ka make o ka ua, 
Haakookoo ana Mahiki i ka pokaka, 
Aia Mahiki^ ke ka mai la. 

0 OpukahoQua, 0 Lolomu, 0 Mihi, 

0 Lana ka wahine, 

Noho Wakea noho la Papa, 

Noho ia £aiianamiikiiiiuaiiao^ 

Hanau ka Naupaka^ 

Ku i ke Kahakai, 

O OMkimakaloa ka wahine, 

O Hoopio, O Hulumauiani, 

Ku i Kaena, ana-id i lalo. 

0 Mahapalaoa, 

O Kaliolo, 

Mehe kai olohia a Manu, 

Oia alakai honua Ku. 

0 Lanipipili, 0 Lanioaka, 

O Lanikahuliomealam, 

O Lono, O Hekili kaaka, 

O Kakoloaikiu, 

O KailolimoanBi O Waia, 

O Hikapoloa, 

O Xapoimuliwaa, 

O Kane, 

O Ahulukaaala, 

O Eanei Kftinftk ftTi ^ ft n. 

Alua ana hula waa ia oe e Ku— e; 

E ka'u Alii. 
Eia ka paia ai o Kapaau, 
He kanaka o Wawa-Kaikapoa. 
Keapua ko o Hawi, 
Eia ke puhi kukui ai o KukoipalxTii 
Ka waluue waha ula 
Ke ai i ka ina o Makaknkn, 
Eia ke kanaka pii pali 
Haka ulili o NanualolOb 
Keiki kia manu— € — 
Kau kiakia manu o Lehua. 

0 Knku, O Aa, 0 Isaio, 

O Haulaniuakea ke koi ^ 0 Hinaimanau 

O Paepae 

O Manau ka waliine, 
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Xa TTinihinf kani knaolay 

Hakina iho i ka wae mita o ka waa. 

O Molokai ua naha ke'ii% 
305 Haalele aku Kanaloapuna^ 

Kanaloa a Waia ; 

0 make holo uka, 0 make holo kai, 

Hoonalulu ana Luukia, 

Hoopailva i ka ilolo, 
310 I ke kauhua o ke kamaiki 

Hanau ka leie hihi i ka nahidey 

O Makaaulii kana wahine. 

Hanau ka Lupua me ka T^ql^ma ^ 

Ku i ke opu o Lono. 
315 O Kapolei ka wahine, 

O Kokaikaina i hope ka iftnAlana^ • 

O Kukonaihoae, O Kn, 

0 ko kai mahuehue, 

Mehe kai e haa aku ana Ku. 
320 Eia ka wahine peeki 

Uhi lepo 0 Keaau, 
£a umeke hoowali na lepo, ' 
Mehe hako la ke ala, 
Eia ka huakai hele 
335 Alanui ka kanaka. 

"Wali ai ka lepo 0 Mahiki, 
I ka padia a ka wawae. 

0 Kapapaiakea, 

0 ka naiu o ka inaina, 
330 O Kanhihii kana. wahine, 

Hanau Koawaa ku i ka nenekr, 

Kalaia ka ipu i ke kai aleale, 

Kalaia 0 Hinakapeau, 

Loaa mai 0 Ukinohunohu lai 
335 Ukinaopiopio, 

O Moakueanana, 

OKalei, 

0 Keel^oha, 

0 ke 'kua maka holo lalo, 
340 O ke kau iluna Kahualewa, 

Ako Lipoa o Kanamuakea, 

O ke kai akea 

O ka moana akea. 

O Hnlnkeeaea 
345 0 Hanii, 0 Hanee, 

O Hanii-nui naholoholo^ 
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0 Hanii kai aix> kahl, 

Kai hmnea mai ko malo o Ktl 
Ko Ku ka malo i ke kaua, haa oe« 

350 Oia i Inia ka umu melie awai la. 

Eia ka uhuki hula luanu, 
Kau pua 0 Haili, 
Na keiki kiai pua, 
Ea lahni pua o lala 
355 Eia ka wahine ako pua, 

Kui pua lei pua, kahiko poa 0 Paiahaa, 
Ke uhai mai nei i ko 'kua, 
A pau mebameha Apna. 
Kau ia ka makani, hiamoe — la — e 
360 Moe ua makani, hiamoe la la — e — 

1 ka papa o Eukalaula. 

O UliuU, 0 Maihea, 

O Kahakapolani ka wahine, 

0 Kaukeano, 0 Mehameha, 
365 O po ka lani i ka ino ; 

He ino ka lani, ke wawa nei ka honua, 

1 ka inaina 0 kalani. 
Hoomakii, hookaahea, hoowfliwfli, 
Hoonahu, hoomamae, 

370 Hookokohi ana iloko o Hinaiaeleelfi^ 

Hanau ka maua ku i ka nahele^ 
Hanau ka ouou kani kuaola, 
Puka ke kama-hele 
Ku i ke alo 0 ka hakoko, 

375 He pnkaua, na ke Alii, he kaua, 

He wai kaua, o Ku no ke Alii, 
He kaoa na Ku, 
E uhau ana iluna 0 KawaluUL 
Ihea, ihea la ko kahua, 

380 Paio ai o ko koa — a1 

I kahua i Kalena, 
Imanini, i hanini, 
I ninia i ka wai Akua, 
I ko hana, i Malamanui 

385 Ka hma o Kapapa, i Paupauwda, 

I ka Hilinai, i ke Kalelo, 
Ka hala o Halahalanui-maauea, 
Ke kula Ohia, ke Pulo— e, 
Ke 'koa o Lono o Makalii 

390 Ka lala aala o Ukulonokn, 

No Kona paha, no ISsb^ 
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No ka k i Mammniiii, 

Is'o ka wai i raiipaiiwel% 
I ulu Haalilo i Kepee^ 
A ka liau'na o Aui. 
Kikomo kahuna i kakua laau^ 
iKomo ku i kona aliuula, 
Ka wda o ka va i ka lani, 
ITft. ]a i EauakaM-ltaley 
TJIa ka lau o ka Maiwmfl^ 
Ke koaie o Kauai ; 
Ke pili kai ihi ia e Ku, 
Ka alo-alo o Kamaile, 
Ka nalu kakala of Maihiwa, 
Pani'a ka wai i Kalapo, 
Ka naba i lalo o Eleu. 
Huki ka ua a moa i ka lani, 
Mehe kee nui no kuahiwi ; 
Ka hee'na o Hilo ia Puna, 
Aia ma Hilo PeaLi ; 
XJla ka wai i Paupauwela, 
Ka Kilau o Malamanui, 
Ka moo KiUm i Kapapa. 
Kui ka lono ia HaaUlo^ 
Haua aku la ko kaina ; 
Hahaki Haalilo i ka manawa ; 
I kai miiku kahuna ia Ku ; 
I laa ka manawa ia Ku, 
I Keiki a Haalila 

TO^ Malaiudrliaahaey 

Kama a Kiheu-Kalohfl^ 

Ke pani wai o Kekuuna, 

He mee nei no ke kanaka^ 

Ke pu nei i ka aahu, 

Kc lapa nei i ka laau, 

Ka laulau o ka palau, 

£ia Haalilo— 6 1-— 

O Ku no he Alii. 

Aloha Kukui peahi i na leo Paoa; 

Ua oa ka maka o ka ilima make, 

Nonu i ka malama o Makalii ; 

la Makalii la pua ke Koolau, 

Pau i ke hau o Maemae. 

He mae wale ka leo o ke kai olaltv 

Hoolono.wale o Hifalamantii, 

la ai Ku i ka vwa]% 
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Kawewe Kupukupu ala o Lihno. 

Kiipu mai nei ka manawa ino o Ku- 

HanskU mai, a me kalani wale la; 
440 0 no lie Alii. 

He pa liinalo no En i KaiBakoa, 

Oi Ide TLxL i ka pali, 

Mai pau Ku i ke ahi, 

0 ke aha la kau hala — e Ku t 
445 0 ke kua aku i ka laau, 

0 ka luukia ana 0 ka pau, 

0 ke ahina ana o ke oa, 

0 ko Ku ift o Kona lioa — bele 

1 ka ua» i ka la. 

450 A ai ai Kii i ka tinahi pohakii, 

Ola Ku i ka ipu o Louo 

I ka ipu a Kupaka, 

0 Ku no he Alii. 

0 Elailua makani anea oneanea, 
455 MalouiiaknA Hem% 

He mama "wale ka leo ke uwalo mai- 

E o ia nei, o ka lahui-makani, 

E ku mai oe i ka hea i ka uiralo^ 

Mai hookuli mai oe ; 
460 O ke kama hanau 

0 ka leo kai lelo aku la i waho, 

Eai noa iwaho ka paio^ 

Pale aku la ilaila; , 

Hoi mai i ka hale lilua, 
465 Mehe leo la ko ka aha, . 

Ke kaunuia la ka moeQ% 

Ke kapa me ka aahu, 

Ke hea wale la i ka uluna<~e— 

A6I0 la ha kanaka. 
470 0 numa no na kanaka. 



Ao ole i like i ka Hala wili, 
Ke naio laau kekee, 
Ka aukaahihi ku makua ole, 
Ke kairakawa i keekeehia, 
475 Ka hinahiua i ka makani 

Hale ana e hio, e hina la— 
Aole i like — Ku. 
Ua like paha ka Ohia, 
Ka lehua i ka wac^eiwa, 
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480 £a laan hao wale Ku i naheleheley 

Aole i like — Ku, 

Aole i like i ka ekaha, 

I ka ekaha Ku i ka moena, 

Me ke kiele, me ke ala, 
485 Me ka Olapa laa kahuliy 

Me ka pua maun kuku, 

Hina wale — hina wale la — 
Aole i like — K.U, 

Aole i like i ka naulu, 
490 la ua hoohali kdiau, 

Mehe ipa wai i ninia 1% 

Ka hau 0 Kumomoku ; 

Kekee ua kau o Leleiwiy 

Oi ole ka oe i ike 
495 I ka hau kuapuu. 

Kekee noho kee, O Kaimohola, 

0 Kanehili i Kaupea — ^la— 

Aole i like — ^Kil 
Aole i like i ka lipoa, 
500 Ka Nanue, ai a ka ia, 

Ka Lipahapaha o Waimea, 
Ka limu kau i ka laau, 
Ka elemihi ula i ka luna 0 Kaala — ^la— 
Aole i like — Ku. 
505 Ade i like i Kukui, 

1 Kokui ill puupun, 
m nakaka i ka la, 

Mclie kanaka iuu i ka awa la, 
Ka zuahuna o Kukui o Lihue la, 

510 ' Aole i like — Ku, 

Aole i like i ke Aalii, 
Ka poiho lua laaa ala, 
Ka Malie hoe hoi i Maoi, 
Ke Kaluhea 0 Kawiwi — la, 

515 Aole i like — Kn, 

Aole i like i ke Kokio, 
I ka hahaka pua maoia, 
Ke kahuli pua i ka papa la. 
Aole i like — Ku. 

530 Aole i like i ke Kawau, 

I ke Kalia ku ma ka waha, 
Ai mai ka mahele he kanaka, 
He moku, he au, he aina la, 
Aole \ like — ^Ku, 
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525 Aole i like ka Naia, 

I Kona ihu i kihe i ke kai, 
Kona kino i kai ; Okamano— ]& 

Aole i like — Ku, 
Aole i like i ke hokii, 

530 I ka hawana ai pua Lehua, 

ILa Oo^ Manu 0 Kaiona — la 

Aole i like — Ku. 
Aole i like i ka paaa, 
I ka weke lao tt ke Akna, 

535 Ka Ulu kanu a Kahai ; 

01 ole ka oe i ike, 
Ka wahine pau mao 
I ka luna o Puuokapolei — ^la 
Aole i like — Ku, 

540 Aole i like i ka Wiliwili 

Kona hua i kupee ia 
Ka oiwi ona i hee — a, 
Kona kino i kai o ka nalu la — Heenaln, 
Aole i like — Ku. 

545 Aole i like i ka pa a ka makani, 

E nu ana i ke kuahiwi, 
Kakoo ana ka hale o Koolau, 
lAwalawa ana a V^w- i ka iF ^ fl frOT i , 
Ka mokoi hoolou a ka lawaia, 

550 Ka pa o Manaiakalani — ^la, 

Aole i like — Ku. 
Aole i like i ka Mamaki, 
I ka hialoa maka o ka nahele, 
Ka maka kohikphi laalaau ; 

555 Ke a makariilii, makapehu, 

I ehu i ke alo o Kuehu, 
I ke ala ihi, i ke alaloa, 
I ke alaloa e hcle ia la — la, 
Aole i like — ^Ku, 

56c Aole i like i na laki, 

I ka laki-pala 0 Nuuanu, 

I hehe ia e ka n% e ka makan^ 

A heldei, 

Ka laki-pala i ka Inna i Waalula la 

565 Aole i like— Ku, 

Aole i like i ka ua o WaahilBy 
la makani anu 0 Kahaloa| 
£ lu ana i ka pua Kou, 
E kui ana a.paa i% 
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E lei ana i ke kai o Kapua — la, 

Aole i like— Ku. 
Aole i like i ke Kanmniwlft, 
Ma ke kia ula o na manu — 
Me ka pa lei o ka bala — la. 
Me ke pua o ke kaa, 
Lau kani o Ku — la 

0 Ku no ke Alii 
Aole i like — ^Ku. 
Add i like i kft makde, 
la laan Kewai nui, 
S kihi ana e ka lihilihi — ^ia 
Aole i like — Ku. 
Ua like ; aia ka kou hoa e like ai, 
O Keawe-i-Kekahi-alii-o-ka-moku, 
O Keawe, haku o Hawaii la. 
He awaawa hoi ko ke kai. 
He mananalo hoi ka wai, 
He welawela lioi ko ka la, 
He mahaiifi hoi ko kuu ili 
No kuu kano o Nininini ke "wai 

0 Pulele la. Ua like 1 
Aclo i like — Ku. 

Aole i like nei Lani, 

1 ka hookalikelike vale mai ; 
He kanaka ia, 
He Akua Ku, 
He ulele Ku mai ka lani, 
He haole Ku mai Kahiki, 
He mau kanaka ia elia, 

600 Ewahi hxA nal kanaka, 

O Kti, o LtnMH o Kane, o Kanaloa, 
O Kane-makaiahuawalune^ 
O Haihaipuaa, 0 Kekuawalu— la, 
Ualike. 

605 0 Kona la, ua wela ka papa, 

Ua ku ke ehu 0 ka la, 
Ua wela ka liiia o Unulau, 
O Kalanipipili, o Hoolilo, 
E a'e e piika ae ka la, 

CtO Ka mana o Ku-leonui, 

Haawiia mai ai ka la 
Mahana ai n^ Lii aua 0 Kona. 

EoUowing is the English iianalation. 
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580 

585 
590 

595 



( 385 ) 



THE CHAXT OF KUALIL 

A messenger sent by Maui to htihg, 

To bniig Kane and his company, 
(Him) and Kanalooy and (to biiiig) Kaoakaliit 
(Him) and Maliu. 
5 To praise and to offer, to offer up prayer, 

To offer and decree the fortune of tlie cbiet 
The groat fiah-hook of Maui, 
Manaiakalani, 

(And) its line, naturally twisted is the atring that ties 

the hook. 

to Engulfed is the lofty Kauwiki, 

(\Vhere) Hanaiakamalama (dwelt). 
The bait was the Alae of Hina, 
Let down npon Hawaii, 
The sacred tangle, the painful death, 
f 5 Seizing upon the foundation of the earth. 
Floating it up to the surface of the sea. 
(But) Hina hid the wing of the Alae^ 
!Broken up was the table of Laka, 
Carried away below (was the bait) to Kea ; 
30 The fishes ate it^ the Ulna of the deep mnddy plaoea 

Luaehu, child of Pimoe, eh KaUmi eh I 

O Hulihonua the husband, 

O KenkaTiulilaiii the wife. 

0 Laka the husband, Kapapaiakele the wife. 
25 O Kamoolewa the husband, 

0 iS'anawahine his wife. 

O Maluakapo the husband, 

O Lawekeao wife. 

0 Kinilauamano the husband, 
30 0 TJpalu the wife. 

0 Halo the husband, 0 Koniewalu the wife. 

O Kamanonokalani the husband, 

0 Kalanianoho the wife. 

O Kamakaoholani the husband, 
35 O Eahuaokalani the wife, 

0 Keohokalani the husband, 

O Kaamookalani the wife. 

0 Kaleiokalani the husband, 

0 Kaopuahihi the wife. 

VOU IL 2 B 
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40 O Kalalii the husband, 

O Keaomelo the wife. 

O Haule the husband, 0 Loaa the wife. 

O Kanea the Inuiband, O Walea the wife. , 

O Nananun the hnsheoid, 0 Lalohana the urife. 
45 O Lalokona the husband, 

O Lalohoaniani the wife. 

O Hanuapoiluna the husband, 

O Hanuapoilalo the wife. 

O Pokinikini the husband, 
50 O PolehTilahu liie wife. 

O Ponumoniano the husband, ' 

O Pohakoikca the wife. 

O Kupukupunnu the husband, 

O Kupukupulani the wife. 
55 O Kamoleokahonua the husband, 

0 Keaaokahonua the wife. 

O Ohemoku the husband, 0 Finainal the wife. 

O Malrala the husband, 0 Huoia the wif& 

0 Milipomea the husband, 
60 O Hanahanaiau the wife. 

0 HookumukajK) the husband, 

0 Hoao indeed the wife. 

0 Lukahakona the husband, 

O Niau the wif & 
65 0 Kahiko the husband, 

O Kupulanakehau the wife. 

O Wakea the husband, 0 Papa the wife. 

Bom to that chief was a great purple fowl — 
A chief was Pineaikalani, your grandfather. 
70 The chief begat a chief ; 

Prolific he was, abundantly ; ' 
Intertwined is the seed of liie chief; 
Towering up on high 
Is the ruik of the dreaded chieL 
75 A chief ascending, pushing, breaking through. 

And reaching the solid heaven of the chiel 
Eh ! Ku eh ! (here is) a nam% 
If it is you in that place. 

O Kn, the axe with heavenly edge ! 
80 Following is the train of clouds after t 

Drawn (down) is the hmiaon by Ku. 

The sea of Makalii, the sea of Kaek^ 

The risinjo; sea of Kaulua. 

The month that increases the food of MAk^ hi • 
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35 The wonn that eats crawling, eats to the veiy zibB, 

The sea-crab that eats the bones of the Bhipwrecked, 

That is the father of Kiele aud Launieniele^ 

The people of the water ; 

O Ku, the chief of Kauai. 
90 O Eauai mtii tiie lagged monnteizifl^ 

Spreading out below is Keolewa ; 

Kiihau and its neighboiqrs are drinking tiie flea, - 

0 Kiki, and those, foDowing Keolewa ; 

O Kalaaumakauahi and those, following upwaids. 
95 O Hawaii ! 

O Hawaii with the lofty mountains, 

Shooting up to heaven is Eauwiki ; 

Below is the duster of islands ; 

In the sea they are gathned. np. 
100 O Kauwiki ! 

0 Kauwiki, mountain bending over, 

Loosened, almost falling, Kauwiki— eh I— 
O Kauai I 

O Kauai, great and peaceful, 
105 Sitoated nnder the lee of Waianaei 

A cape is Kaena, (full of) hala is Kahuku ; 

A mountain ridge reaching up to the cold is Kaala ; 

Waialua is situated below : 

Oh, that is Waialua. 
1 10 0 Mokuleia, (with its) Kjihala fish (and its) gourds, 

(Its) fishpond of sharks to be zoastoa on coals. 

The tail of the white shade is Eaona, 

The shark stretching away under Kauai eh— 

Below Kauai, my luid, 
X15 O Kauai ! 

Ku is travelling to Kauai— eh — 

To see the short-faced Oopu of Hanakapiai. 

Kn is xetuxning to Oahn—- el!, — 
' To see Uie 8low>moying Oopn, 
X30 The shameful fish of Kawainui, 

Floating about in the water. 

When Uie Hala is ripe the neck becomes red— eh : 

That is a sign of Ku. 

He has landed now. 
125 OKanait 

O great Kansi, island (fiUed) witii Lehna, 

Island stretching out into the sea. 

Island stretching out towards Kahiki 

Kahiki looking at Wakea, the sun ; 
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130 Creeping along, Eona stands forth to Bight; 

Lifting up below is Kumuhonua ; 

Shaking is the foundation of Hawaii — akea. 

Pointing to the rising rays of the sun. 

The sun stands over Kona, Kohala is in darknoBB. 
135 O Eahiki ; lor whom u Kahikit 

Fur Ku. 

0 Eahikii land of the far-reaching ooean, 

Land where Olopana dwelt. 
Within is the land, outside is the sun ; 
140 Indistinct is the sun, and the land, when approaching. 

Perhaps you have seen it? 

I haye Been it 

1 have surely seen "Kahilrf, 

A land with a strange language is TTftliifei, 
145 The men of Kahiki have asomded np 
The backbone of heaven ; 
And up there they trample indeed, 
And look down helow. 

KanakaB (men of oar lace) axe not in EahikL 
150 One kind of men is in Kaliiki— the Hiaole (white man) ; 
He is like a god, 
I am like a man, 
A man indeed, 
"Wandering about, and the only man who got there. 
155 Passed is the day of Eukahi and the day of Kulua, 
The night of Evkahi and the day of Knlna. 
By morsels was the food ; 
Picking the food with a noise like a hiid. 
Listen, bird of victory ! 
160 Hush ! with whom the victory 1 

With Ku indeed- 
There is the rain, there is the sun, 
Theie is tiie stai Hiki-maka-hano^ the duel 
0 Kaulukahi the sun, 
165 0 Kaupukahi the sun ; 

O Puna, 0 Hooilo, 0 Hana, 0 Lanakila ; 
• The winter season, very bad (has) Pele (become). 
And the wind ; for whom is the wind % 
For Ku indeed. 
170 BlowniB&e windof Laamaomao; 

The gentle breeze of Koolauwahine, tha wind ficom be OW 

Kauai — (as) I have known it; 

The north-west wind of WawaenohOi 

The north wind of ^iihauj 
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175 The Kona is the strong wind ; 

The howling Aoa, a bad wind, 

The wind scattering Kukui blossoms 

That have been brought by Lonomoku 

And arrested below Hana — eh — , 
180 Such is Koolaavahme bdow Eauai,^ 

When it is stopped at Wailiia. 

And the stars ; for whom are the staist 
For Ku indeed. 

Above is the rain of Piianaliia, 
185 Reaching up to Kao — Maaiku bringing along 

The drifts of low-hanging douds. 

Stretdung out as eagles are the two twin stais \ 

There is rain in Kona and there is the wind, 

Reaching up to Kao— Maaiku — ^bringing along 
190 The drifts of low-hanginrr clouds. 

The rain; for whom is the laint^ 
For Ku indeed. 

Low-lying is the rain of Kunaloa ; 

Flattenng is the rain on the skin ; 
195 Pelting is the rain of Kananaola ; 

Slippery is Mahiki, it causes (one) to fall ; 

Poured out about is the rain by Hina j 

Causing (great) fear (when) below Maheleana; 

The storm-clouds of rain are at Kahalahala ; 
200 The younger children of the rain (the iine rain) 

Axe raining on the Lehna (forests). 

The son ; for whom is the sunt 
For Ku indeed, 

Comes forth the sun at Kauwiki ; 
205 A humming sound (makes) the sun at Upilialoula; 

Challenging each other are the children 

To hold their breaths at the sun-^set). 

The son is a net of flowers at Hilo ; 

The back of the sun is turned above ; 
3IO The changing face of the snn flits about below ; 

The comfort of the sun takes effect within ; 

The image of the sun is moving about outside; 

The heat of the sun is now passing 

Over the land — eh — 
215 And tests upon Lehua. 

The sea; for whom is the sea? 
For Ku indeed. 

Great is the sea to Kahiki, 

Rippled is the sea by the land. 
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930 Taken up is the sea in the hand. 

Painted white is the hair by the sea, 

Keddish ^becomes) the hair by the very salt sea, 

goffeeofld u VbA luur in the great sea, 

Bfownirii is the hair in the loamiiig sea. 
395 Delicious is the soup of the (eoohed) hog. 

Fat is the soup of the dog, 

Satiating is the soup of the fowl, 

Savoury is the soup of the Anae, 

Strong smelling is the soup of the Palani, 
930 A sea for soxf-swimming is Kahaloa, 

A sea for net-fishing is Kalia, 

A sea for going naked is Mamala, 

A sea for swimming is Kapnuone, 

A sea for surf-swimming sideways is Makaivay 
235 A sea for catching Anae is ILeehi, 

A sea for crabs is Leleiwi, 

A sea of bnoiehing crooked harhonis is Fnnloa, 

A sea for the Nehn eel and the lak eel 

Is the sea of £wa, basking in the calm ; 
940 The great Ewa (lands) of Laakona 

Surrounded by the rain of heaven* 

A deceitful sea is Heeia, 

A sea for spearing Hee is Kapapa, 

A sea for nodding is Kualoa, 
945 A sea of heaTj surf is Kaaawa, 

A sea for the Abiu wind is Kahana. 

Let loose was the flood by Paao^ 

Seen was Paao in the waterfall, 

Known were the sacred tilings from below Xona ; 
250 Oh, the sacred things from below Kona, 

A handle, an axe, a coid, a sheath. 

Take it^ tie % it around ; 

Cut down the foundations* of Kahiki—- eh, 

While Hilo is raining. 
955 Contending are the rain-clouds of M&heleaDA— -eh. 

While it rains on the people. 

There is the rain until it stops; 

A long day in the wind ; 

GiampiBd (is he) who is (half ) dead irith the zain ; 
960 Mahiki is obstructing the great passage iray; 
There is Mahiki, striking one down. 

0 Opukahonua, O Lolomi], 0 Mihi, 

O I^ana the wife, 
Wakea dwelt with Papa, 
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S65 Dwelt wiUi Kananamii]Eiiiiiaiiiao 

Bom was tho Naiipaka 
That grows by the sea-shore, 
O Ohikimakaloa the wife, 
O Hoopio, 0 Hulumauiani, 
370 Stood at Kaena (and) weni piedpitated Mov. 

O Mehepalaoa, 
0 Naholo, 

like the (ever-) rolling sea of Mann, 

Over which the proper guide is £.u. 
275 O Lanipipili, O Lanioaka, 

0 Laaikahuliomealani, 

O Ixmo — O the zoUixig thnndeii. 

O Nakoloailaiu, 

0 KailolimoaoA, 0 Waia, 
380 O Hik;ipnloa, 

0 Kapoimuliwaa, 

O Kane, 

O Ahulu Kaaala. 

885 Twice ten days I barq been with 70a, 0 Kn — eh; 

0 my chief. 
Here is the pearl-shell fish-hook of Kapaau ; 
A man is Wawa-Kaikapua, 
A sugar-cane arrow is Hawi. 
290 Here is the torch-lighter of Kukuipahu, 
The woman with the led mouth, 
VHio eate the sea-eggs of Makakuko. 
Here is the man who cliinhs the m^"t^^Bff| 
The ladder of Nanualolo, 
295 The child catching birds — eh — 

Beaching up the bird-catcliing pole on. Lehua. 

O Kuku, 0 Aa, 0 Naio. 

O, Haulanniakea, the axe ; 0 Hmaixxumaiif 

OPsepae, 
300 0 Mtmau the wife. 

Bom wias the Naenae who dwells on the mountain, 

The Hinihini chirping on the hillsides, 

(Fed with) crumbs on the first division of the canoe; 
O Molokai that has been torn in sunder, 
305 Deserted by Eanaloapnna, 
Kanaloa and Waia ; 

It is death to go landward, death to go seawaid. 
Suffering by headache is Luukia, 
Quabnish from her piegnancy 
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310 From, her pregnancy with the child, 

Bom is the tan^'led leie in the forest^— * 

O Makaaulii is its yiil^— 

Bom is the Lupaa and tiie Lralama, 

Placed on tiie stomaeh of Lono,— > 
315 O Kapolei was the wife, — 

0 Kukaikai 'na behind the spider, 

O Kukonaihoae, 0 £119 

O the rising sea, 

As if the sea were dancing for Ku. 
320 Here is the woman sent in haste 

To spreok the dirt ol Keasn. 

(With) a calabash of mixed dirt 

(Straight) as a sugar-cane leaf is the load j 

Here is the travelling company; 
325 The great road of the people. 

Mixed is the dirt of Mahiki, 

Beaten tip by the feet 
O Kapapaiakea, 

O the roaring surf of angry feelingSi 
330 0 Kaiihihii his wife ; 

Bom was Koawaa of the muddy places, 
Fashioned was the bowl for the billowy sea; 
Fashioned was Hinakapeau ; 
Thus was obtained Ukuiohunohu, 
335 TTldnaopiopio, 
0 Moakueanana, 
0 Kalei, 
0 Keelikoha, 

O the god with the downcast eyes, 
340 O the tumed-up (eyes of) Kahualewa ; 
Gathering Lipoa is Kanamuakea ; 
O the wide 8ea» 
O the open ocean^ 
0 Hulukeeaea, 
345 0 Hauii, 0 Hauec, 

0 Hauii-nui the swift running 
0 Hauii the sea-encircling, 
Sea where your girdle is put on, 0 Kn. 
When Kn pate on his ginUe of war, you aie humbled ; 
350 He has scattered the oven like the (roah a wateteonxae ; 
He is the picker of bird feathers, 
• (Of birds) lighting on the flowers of Hail^ 
The young ones watching the flowers, 
The multitude of flowers below. 
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355 Here is the woman gathering flowers 

Stdnging flowers, making gftrlanda^ putting qzl the flowers 

of Paiahaa, 
So as to diive away the spirits 
And dflstn^ the sditnde of Apna. 
Fallen has the wind, it is sleeping— eh— ^ 
360 Kesting is the wind, sleeping indeed — eh— • 
On the flats of Kukalaula. 
0 Uliuli, 0 Maihea, 
0 Kahakapolani the wife, 
O Kaukeano, 0 Mehameha, 
365 O dark is the heaven by the etoExn, 

8toxmy is the heaven, noisy is the eaxth| 
Because of the labour-pains of the chiet 
Trembling, crying, struggling, 
Travailing, shrinking (at the tonch), 
370 Lowering were the clouds in the month of Hinaia- 

eleele. 

Bom was the Maua (tree^ standing in the forest^ 
Bom was the Oaoa (biid), singing on Ihe hillsides; 

Brought forth is the child, 

It stands before the face of the travailing (mother), 
375 A chief of warriors for the king — a battle— 

A bloody battle ; Ku indeed is the chieJ^ 
A battle for Ku, 

Fong^t on the heights Kawahma. 
Where, where was the field 

380 (On which) the warriors fought t 

Lo ! the field is at Kalena ; 

Scattered about, overflowing, 

Poured out is the godly fluid 

By your work at Malamanui, 
385 iUkove Kapapa, at Paupaiiwela» 

At Hilinai (and) at Kalele. 

The Hala trees of Halahalanui-masnea, 

The upland Ohia trees, the strange prayer 

The spirit of Lono (and) of Makalii, 
390 The fragrant branch of TJkulonoku, 

For Xona perhaps, for Lihue. 

For the day at Maimanna, 

For the wateis at Baiipanw8l% 

That Haalilo's name may floansh at Nepee, 
39IJ All the scourging of Aui. 

Enter the priests to dress the idol ; 

Ku is putting on his feather cloak ; 
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Tho rainbow (stands) in the heaven ; 

The sun is over Kauakahi's mansion ; 
400 Heddish are the leaves of the Mamane tree ; 

And the Koak tree of Eansi; 

The long gsus his been lemo^red loff Ku, 

The wavmg (grass) of Kamaile; 

The toppling surf of Maihiwa ; 
405 Dammed up are the waters at Kalapo^ 

Bursting out (are they) below Eleu, 

Drawn away are the rain-clouds and dried up, in 
the sky. 

Like agpteat laad-siide firom tiie hiUa^ 
The fading of Hilo upon Pmuiy 
410 Here in Hilo — Peahl 

Bed are the waters of Paapaawebi 

The Kilau of l^falamanui, 
The Kilau ridges at Kapapa. 
Comes the zeport to Haalilo^ 
4x5 Thttt your younger brother has been whipped ; 

Troubled (broken up) is the mind of HaalUo ; 
At the quarrelliog of the priests with £a ; 
For tho want of sympathy with 
With the son of Haalilo. 
490 Here is the Malanai-haehae, 
Deaeendant of Kihea-kaldieb 
The water^am of Keknnna, 
A prodigy here among the pecqple^ 
He is tying up his clothing, 
425 He is swinging about his weapoofly 
The bundle of daggers j 
Here is Haalilo — eh ! — 

Ku indeed is the chiel 
Love to the Knkm trees wafting the Tcnees of Baoa; 
430 Shattered are the buds of the withered Ilima, 
Wilted in the month of Makalii ; 
In Makalii blossoms the Koolau plani^ 
Wet with tho dew of Maemae. 
' Faintly comes the sound of the sea below, 
435 Heard only (perhaps as ^ as) at Malamanni, 
Where Ku ate the potato, 

Covered (in baking) with the sweet Kupukupu of lihne. 
Rising are bitter thoughts in the muid of Ku^^h— 
They are bom and with tho chief they xest^ 
440 Ku indeed is the chief. 

A bunch of Hala blossoms for £.u at Kamakoa ; 
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"WTiile Ku was leaping down the pali 

Ku nearly perished in the fire ; 

"What could have been your fault, 0 Kn 
445 (Was it) the cutting down of the trees, 

The giidling on of the woman's gtxment, 

The thiowmg down of the spear 

That belongs to Ku and is his compamon 

In the storm and in the sunshine ? 
450 Ku is reducing to powder the scales of the lock ; 

Ku draws life from the bowl of Lono, 

}^ roiii the bowl of Kupaka. 

Kn indeed is tlie diisl 

0 Kailua with tiie hot and desolating wind, 
455 The wind (coming over) from the south ; 

Feeble is the voice that is calling out for help ; 

When that one is calling the winds are answeiing; 

Stand up at the call, at the cry \ 

Don't you turn a deaf ear, 
460 The diild is hom. 

The sound has gone forth ahioad ; 

Surely the struggle is outside, 

And there is the delivery. 

Return to the hated house ; 
465 Vociferous becomes the company ; 

Provoked to anger is the mat, 

The eorering doth and the diess ; 

He calls in Tain to the pillow— eh-% 

He is not a man ; 
470 We too axe the men. 

Not like the twisted Ilala, 
fNorJ the crooked Naio tree, 
rNor) the Ahihi standing motherless inland, 
[Nor) the deep pools trodden (by bathers), 
475 iNor^ the Hinahina in the wind, 
loTing^ leaning, falling ; 

Not like these (is) Ku. 
Perhaps like the Ohia, • 
(Like^ the Lehua on the mountain side, 
480 (lake) the big trees standing in the junsde ; 

Not like these (is) Kn. 
Not like the Ekaha fern. 
The Ekaha put on to mats, 
With the Kiele, with the Ala, 
485 With the Olapa of the Ahanipng leaTOS, 
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"With the flower of the Kuku glass, 

Faliing hither, falling thither. 

Kot like these (is) Ku, 

Kot like the Naulu (shower), 
490 The lain that brings the hmd bieeie^ 

Like a water-bowl that has been ponied out^ 

The land breeies of Kumomokn, 

The land breezes coming round to Leleiwi. 

Truly, have you not known 
495 The mountain breezes, that double your back up, 

Shat make you) sit crooked and cramped, the Kaimohala, 
le Kanehili at Kaupea Y 

Not like these (is) Ktl 
Not like the Lipoa seaweed, 
500 (Or) the Nanue weed, food for fishes, 

(Or) the Lipahapaha weed from Wairaea, 
(Or) the weed that clings to the trees, 
(Or) the red crab on the top of Kaala. 
Not like these (is) Kn. 
505 Not like the Kukui tree, 

The Kukui with the loagh bade, 
Bark that is cracking in the sun, 
Like (the skin of) a man drinking awa ; 
The 8caly-(barked) Kukui trees of Lihue. 
510 Not like these (is) Ku. 

Not like the Aalii tree, 
(Or) the Poholua, sweet-scented tzee, 

iOr^ the Maile^ causing one to pant on Macn, 
Or) the flowering Kaluhea from Kawiwi 
515 Not like these (is) Ku. 

Not like the Kokio tree, 
With the many branches and wilted flowers, 
Dropping the flowers on the ground. 
Not like these (is) Kn. 
520 Not like the Kawau tree, 

(Or) the Kalia (which), placed in the mouth, 
Consumes into morsels the people, 
The island, the district, the land. 

Not like these (is) Ku. 
525 Not like the porpoise 

With his nose that spouts up the sea, 
While his body is in the sea, (and) the shark. 

Not like these (is) Ku. 
Not like one with the asthma, 
530 The wheezing (bird) that eats the Lehua blossoms ; 
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Hie Oo^ biid of Kaiona. 

Not like these (is) Ku, 

Not like the rind of the banana, 

^Or) the tattered augar-cane leaves of^tiie gods, 
535 (Or) the IneadMit trae planted 

Truly, have you not known 

The woman with the faded 

On top of Puuokapolci ? 

Not like these (is) Ku. 
540 Not like the Wiliwili tree, 

Of whose fruit bracelets are made, 

'Whose teank is gliding away, 

'Whose body is in the sea of the idkn sozf-iidliig. 
Not like these (is) Kn. 
545 Not like the blast of the wind 

Moaning over the hill-tops, 

Causing to be tied down the houses in Koolau, 

Fastened down lest they fall by the wind; 

The tneky hook of the fiahennan, 
550 The fish-hook of Manaiakalanf. 

Not like these (is) KiL 

Not like the Mamaki shrub. 

With its long tangling shoots in the foiests. 

The choicest buds of all shrubs ; 
555 With its fine mesh-like covering 

I^e spray of Ihe soil on the raeest of Kuehn, 

On the ssicred load, on the long xoad. 

On the long road that must be tiayeUed (I7 all). 
Not like these (is) Eu. 
560 Not like the leaves of the Ti plant, 

(Or) the leaves of the Wiliwili in Nuuann, 

Which wilt in the rain and the wind 

AndftUoif. 

Ihe 'WHiirili leaves on the top of Waahila. 

565 Not like these (is) Kn, 

Not like the rain of Waahila, 
(And) the cold wind of Kahaloay 
Scattering the Kou blossoms 
That have been strung and fastened up, 
570 And vom as maths on the sea of Eapua. 

Not like these (is) Kn. 
Not like the Kamaniula tree, 
The bright catcher of birds. 



iOr) like the f^arlands of Ilala nuts, 



575 (^') ^® blossoms of the Kaa vine^ 
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The musical (singing) leaves of Kn. 
For Ku is the chief. 
Not like these (is) Ku. 

Not like the Makole tree, 
580 That tiee of great inoi8tara» 

"Wliioli gathers thick on the eyclaahea. 
Not like these (is) Ku, 

He is like ; hero is thy mate, thy equal, 

O Keawe-i-Kekahi-alii-okarmoku, 
585 0 Keawe, Lord of Hawaii 

Bitter is the salt water, 

Sweet is the fresh watei^ 

Veiy hot is the soxi, 

Warn is my skin, 
590 Prom my husband, Nininim (comes) the water. 

O Pulele,— Is it liket 

Not like these (is) Ku. 

Not like these is the chief, 

Under any eompazison. 
595 That was a man, 

A god is Ku, 

A messenger is Ku from heaven, 

A Haole (foreigner) is Ku from Kahiki, 

He is (equal to) four men, 
600 Yes (to) eight men ; — 

O Ku, O Lono^ O Kane, O Karedoe, 

O Kane-maikai-ahua-wahiiie^ 

O Haihaipuaa, 0 Kekuawalu la. 
To these he is like. 
605 There is Kona, hot is its surface, 

Rises the steam from (the heat of) the sun, 

"Warmed are the offspring of Unulau, 

The rainy season and the winter, 

Ascending, coming fortih is the son, 
610 The glory of great-voiced Ku ; 

Given (to us) is the sun, 

To warn the selfish chiefs of Komu 

NOTXS.— r<T«M z-6 contain the in- refemd to ia ^ Aral pottton of fhb 

trodaction, or invocation, to the great volume. 

gods acknowledged by the composers Ver»e9 7-21 give the Hawaiian ver- 

of the chant. It will V)o noticed that eion of the southern legend of how 

even ao late as Kualii't time the the earth was fiabed ap from the 

oril^iMl ^waiian gods, "Kane mA oeoaa hy the demigod MaaL Tbo 

hil company," i.e., Kn and Lono, hook was called ManaiakaUmi ; it 

took the lead of the southern gods, was baited with the AUie, the mud- 

Kanaloa, Kauakahi, and Maliu, in- hen sacred to Hina^ the daughter or 

trodaood duing tbo iDifEatoiy pcdod irifoof JEoMrfM^ wlioliidoM of tbe 
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^risgB of the bird and thus defeated 
the puipoie of Jfaui, lo that "thtt 

table of Laka " — the bottom of the 
sea — was broken up into pieces and 
only came to the muface in the shape 
of islands. Ferae lo.—" Lofty Kau- 
•wiki" refers to a prominent hill in 
the district of Hana, islaiul of Maui, 
where Jff(imaiaA»«natonui. the reputed 
mother of the BawaSan Jfawi, dwelt. 
The introduction of " Kauwiki " and 
" Hanaiakanialama " in this counec- 
tion shows the confusion in which 
the legend had fallen at tliis time, 
and the attempts of BUiwaiian bards 
and priests to localise a notoriously 
aoathern legend on Hawaiian aoil. 
Vtrm x|.— '*Nononomiiakea,'' the 
great wide place full of holes or gulfs 
— Poet. : the very foundation of the 
earth, the sea bottom. 

Versti 22-67 contain the celebrated 
*' Kaauhau Kumuuli," the Kumuuli 
genealogy, lefened to in voL L p. 

89-83.— The montiw of " Ma- 

kalii, Kaelo, and Kaulua" were noted 
for high tides, " Kaikoo." and rough 
•eai. Aocorain|; to the generally 
received Hawaiian calendar, these 
months would correspond to January, 
February, and March. The reference 
to the " Poko" worm, wbieh generally 
appears in the mootha of Fehruary 
and March, shows that the nicst 
ancient mode of oomputing the year 
waa followed la this ohant. At the 
same ttoM than were othermodea (tf 



computing in vogue both on Oaha 
and elsewhere m the group, some 
making the year oommence at the 
vernal equinox, and caUing "Welehu" 
the fiiat month of the year; while 
others, commencing at the same time, 
called " Nana" the first month of the 
year. 

Kerse X17.— "Oopu," a small fish 
found in ponds and streama. 

Vcrsti i37-i6r. — The import of this 
portion of the chant has already been 
commented on, p. 385. 

Verfc ijo. — " Laamaomao" was the 
Ilawaiiau ^olus who kept the winds 
imprisoned in his calabash or ''ipu." 

Ferse 185.—" Sao-Maaika." Kao 
waa the Hikwaiian name for the star 
Antares in the horns of the constella- 
tion Taurus. Alaaeku " is evidently 
an epithet and a eompouud word, 
though its ezaot meaning haa now 
been forgotten. 

Verse 187.— "Na hoku mahana.'* 
The twin stars; referring to Castor 
and Pollux, also known by the name 
of "Naua-mua " and *' Nana-hope." 

F«r*e 196.— "Akhiki" The road 
from Waimea to Waipio on Hawaii. 

Verse 243. — " Hee," the squid. 

Verses 263-284, — Names of Aoma- 
knas or deified ancestors. 

Venu 338-347.— Namea of more 
Anmaknaa. 

Vene» 360-365.-8401 more Anma- 
kuas. 

Vena 378-^19.— Desorihing the 
battles of Knalii with the Ewa ehlefa. 



THE END. 
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ENGUSH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 



PmLOSOFHiOAL INQUIRY is essentiaUy the cbief intellectual study 
of our age. It is proposed to produce, under the title of " The 
English and Foreign Pbilobophical Library/' a series of 
works of the highest class connected with that study. 

Thf3 English contributions to the series consist of original 
works, and of occasional new editions of such productions as 
have already attained a permanent rank among the philosophical 
writings of the day. 

Beyond the productions of English writers, there are many 
recent publications in German and Frendi which are not readily 
accessible to English readers, unless they are competent German 
and French scholars. Of these foreign writings, tlie translations 
have been entrusted to gentlemen whose names will be a guaran- 
tee for their critical fidelity. 

<« Thb English and FoRBiaN Philosophical Library" ckims 
to be free fsom all bias, and thus fairly to represent all develop- 
ments of Philosophy, from Spinoia to Hartmann, from Leibnita 

to Lotze. Each original work is produced under the inspection 
of its author, from his manusorijit, without intermediate sugges- 
tions or alterations. As corollaries, works showing the results 
of Positive Science, occasionally, though seldom, find a place in 
the series. 

The series is el^ntly printed in octavo, and the price regu- 
lated by the extent of each volume. The volumes will follow in 
succession, at no fixed periods, but as early as is consistent with 
the necessary care in their production. 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED:— 
VoLS.L-111.] Vol. IL, po«t 8vo, pp. 406, cloth, price iob. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 

Bar Profbaaor P. LiAMOB. 

AntlionMd Tnuuktioo from the Germtn by Bbhkst 01 Thok as. 
Sooond SditSon. Yol. I., post 8vo, pp. 350, cloth, prioe loa 6d. 

(VoL III. hi th« praM.) 

•*This is ri w rk wlilch hfw lonsf and impatiently been expected by a large circle of 
readers. It haa been well praised by two eminent scientistn, and their words bare 
ereaied (or it, as regards its appfwranee In our English longiie, a sort of :inte*iiat«l 
repubuion. Tiie repiiUtion is in manv renpeots weli deserved Tite book is marked 
tbroiighout by alngulsr Ability, abounds in striking and suggestive reflections, subtle 
and profound dieruMhitw, f eiioitoua and grapblc deaeriptiooa ef maatNl and aoelal mof*> 
aanta, b^th in thaaualvea and In ttielr mutual rnlatlnni * atofiwaa- 

'*aitlioi|gk tt ia only a years since Lange's book was originally published, it 
airaady ranka as % elassic in the phiW>phica1 literature of Germany. He was not only a 
man of va^t learning, but had a very ran- (.ow^r buth of ana'y.'-ifl and genfniHsation ; and 
hia atjrle is singulMrly clear, strong, and graceful. Nominally only a tusUiry of materialism, 
tt to la raality vaty nooh noca. tt takaa in tha wboto d«f«lopaMBt of pbtlaaophtoal 
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opinion, but witli cHpccinl r<'ference to rnaterifiUHm. Ko far as he has j>roceedcd, Mr. 
Tliuman lifi- li.iiic hin ^v.iik with great spirit and intelligence. Wo hnvc tested the trans- 
lation at difT« nut [Miints, and have always found that it rctlcctB tiie ori^final (nrely and 
•Ocurat«ly.' ['<'U Mall Gazette. 

" Every R'-ct ion of Dr. Laoge's work is followed by a copious body of notes, aboimding 
In referenvcH to authoriUas, and bsaitog ampi* t— timopy to th* »toDd*» niding^tOf 
author." — Saturdaj/ Rtntm, 

" We see no reuHOU for not endorsinur the translator's judgment fhai it raised Iv 
above tlie level of ordinary eontrovenial writing by its thoruughueei^ mwniiiiliiiiiilileiii. 
•Dd limiartUttt7.'*--Clnit<mfwrary knkw. 

"nie 'Bnulish and Kureifrn Pnilosophical Libnu7* oould Odi be note wertbllj 
inauguntad than by a translation of Lange's great wiwlc.'*— Jfind. 

Vol. IY.] Port 8to, pp. zil— 36^11, doth, prioo lOi. 6d. 

NATURAL LAW: An Eaaay in Stliies. 
Or aoiTH siMOOz. 

St'pond Edition. 

" Miss Simoox deserves oordial reoognition for the excellent work she has done in 
vindication of BatanlisBii and aqweiallj for tba high BoUUtr of bar atbteal pwpoaai'*— 

Athenceum. 

" A ixjok which for the rest is a mine of suggestion."— ifeodnRy. 

" The writer's higbaat akiU ia aeon in bringing together aspecta of ideas whidi linait 
one another, and even seam to oondiot, In oluoidatitig the paiadosicel eida of aeeeptad 
prupositione, and ambodjiog aauta pareqttiogaa in aiaboiata apigrammatie pariodB.** — 

Bxaminer. 

" This thoughtful and able work is in many respects thaflBOlkilB|iavlaBtaoillllbatioa 
jet made to the etliica of the evolution tiieory." — Mind. 



Y0L8. y. VL] In Two YoliniMa, peat 8to, pp. 368 and 288, dotli, price 15s. 
THE OBSSD OF 0HBI8TEND0M: 

m F017HDATION8 00MTRA8TBD WITH ITS BUFBBaTBUCnniK. 

By W. R. GFRBQ. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Introduction. 

*• ProfcwioMBl rcproachcH against a b(x)k so manly and modest, so evidently tnitL- 
lavlng, fo high-mindcid and devout, as ttiia of Mr. Greg's, are but a melancholy imbecility. 
. . . . No caiidid reader of the ' Creed of Christendom ' can close tbe book without the 
secret acknowledgment that it is a m<><iel of honest investigation and clear expnttlOB, 
eoneeived iu the true spirit »f serious and faithAd research."— WutmimUr Review. 

"This work remains a monumant of bia inditetiy, his high Mtanty power, bis dear 
iulaUeet, and bis reeolute deaire to airive at the truth. In its pveeant sbap^ with ita 
nawtntrodnotiaoi it will ba atUI more widely read, and monwannlj wdaomaabgrthooa 
who believe that in a eontaat balwaen Truth and Bnor, Trutti navar aanjba wonted."'-^ 
Seotmaiu 



Vol. VII.] Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xix. — 249, cloth, price js. 6d, 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF BELiaiOIf 

TO TUB 8PBEAD OF THB UNIVERSAL BBUGIONS. 
9y 01 P. TEBLB, 

Dr. Tlieot, ProfMaor of the History of Bellgionsin the TJnivsnity of Leiden. 
Translated from the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 

' ' Fow hooka of ita atae contain the retnltof 10 mudk wide thinking, able and iahoriooa 
study, or ensUe the reader to gein a better MrdVeye view «if the latest reaalta of tavaa- 

tlgations into the reliKious history of nat ions. As Professor Tiele modeatly says, * In thia 
Uitlo book are ontHnea— |>cncil sketches, I might say — nothintr more.* But there are 
Home men wi ose sketches fmni a thnml>-ii:iil are of far more woitb than an ciiDnnous 
canvan covered with the rnidu tinting of i>ilici!i, and it iM eaay t*>ese that theac pa^^M, 
full of information, these Heiiteiu:e.s, cut and perhaps aiso diy, ShOrt SPd elaat, aeadOBaa 
the fruit- of long ami thi-nniKh i tBcarch." — Scnt/fymin. 

"To lis the value of the book Heenis to consist m the condensed stat* nient of what ia 
eertainly known of all the chief religions uf the world up to the rise of 13ud<lliitiw, Cnri»> 
tianity, IsUm, which are qualified as universal religions; and the oppoilunity which it 
thua afforda to the atudent of maklns origii>al and mora mimita iaveatigatioiia ikvn a 
starting-point ofunqiiestioswd fcot.**— aHes k y iw i I Mnitw. 
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Vol. VlII,] Post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 78. 6d. 

RELIGION IN CHINA: 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religioos of the Chinese, with 
ObwrvatioiM on kh« Profpeedw of Cbriatiaa Coinreriioii 
•nwrngat tliai People. 

By JOSEPH EDKrNS, D.D.. Peklnar. 

"We confidently recommend a caretul penmil of the present work to all interested 
in this grent subject." — Loridon and Ckiva Exprt^t. 

" Dr. EdkiuH has bo«u most careful iu nu: iug the varied and often complex phaaefi of 
opinion, M M to give an •ooount of aoBiildend>le «aluo of tbe rabjeet"— fieotoMan. 

Vol. IX.] Post 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

A CANDID EXAMINATION OF IHEI8M. 

By PHY8ICDS. 

An essay of marked ability that does tiot belie its title." — Mind. 

** On tbe whole a candid, acute, un I houest attempt to work out a problem whicli is 
of vast and perpetual interest" — ScoUman. 

** It la imposi'ible to gn tliroiagh this work without forming a very high opinion of his 
•peotdative and argumentattvo power, and a sincere raqieet for his temperainoe oi state- 
ment and his dIUgont endeavour to make out the best ease he can for tbe vie we be rejeeta.** 
—Academy. 

*' This is a telling eontrlbution to the question of questions. The nuthor ha» pmabed 
« step further thiun any one before liiin the beariug of modem science on tbe doetcine of 
1!heiaaa."--J i wi miiMr . 

Vol. X.] port $va, pp. xii.— 282, doth, lOBb 6d. 

THE OOLOUR SENSE : Its Origin and Dmlopnient 

AN ESSAY IN COMPARATIVK PSYCHOLOGY. 
By QBAKT ALIiBN, B.A., Author of " Phyaloloffical JBathetics " 
" The book is attrsetive tiaroughout, for its object is pursued with an earnestness and 
^gtoaees of pinpoee whidh never foU to maintain the inteceat of the leader."— &Uaniiif 

" A work of genuine research and bold originality."— Wedmiruter Review. 
*' All these subjects are treated in a veny, thorough manner, with a wealth of illuatra- 
tion. a cieanic8.s of s(^, and aoogeawy of teaeoningt trtiich amke upa moetattraotive 

volume." — Naturt. 



Vol. XL] Post 8vo, pp. 336, clotb, los. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF 

A COURSE OF LECTURES 
Dkuvbrrd at «hi Rotal Ivmif OTioir of Orbas Britain, 

lUt FCBRUABT AND HaBCH I877. 

By WILLIAM POLB. Mus. Doo. Oxon. 

Fellow of tbe Boyal Booisties of linden snd Edinbuigb ; one of the Buminen in Mosic 

to the Vnlverai^ of London. 

The (H^at and justly celobmted work recently publiBhed by Professor Helmholtz. of 
Berlin, " The boctrmc of tbe Perception of .Musical Sounds, considered as a Pbysiologtcal 
Basis fur the Tlieory of Music," consii^Ui uf two parts, which may be called the Physical 
and tbe Musical Parts respectively. Tlie farmer, containing the author's novel invcnti- 
ntioua and dii^overies in the domains of Acoustics, baa been already made faroilisr hi 
this country hf popular illustrative worica; but the hitter portion, whibh li the mom 
totereeting to the musical public, as contaiiilng the philosophical anplieatlan of tiiese 
investigations and discoveries to the Science of Music, has received, as yet. but little 
sttentinn, and can only be studied in the elaborate form m which it exists in the uuthor'n 
treatise. 

Tlie object of the present publication is to explain tliC Philosophical Tiieory of Music, 
as biif-ci ( n Il lmhotz's iuvesiifftitions, in a w.iy which, it is hoped, will be uitelligible 
to practical mumciiUis, Hud t" such of the gencnU public as take an interest in llu- art 
And it is thought that siu li an mtroduction to the (.ubject msiy be particuluily u.-<cfid at 
the present tirocL when the Untversiues are beginning to inslut on theoretical knowledge 
as an indlepenaaUe qnaUfleattoa for tbe mushail hcoours gtaaled hy them. 
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Two Volamci^ post 8vo^ pp^ 348 and 374, with Ptortndt^ doth, 21a. 

LSBSnrO: Bis Life and Wittfnga. 

Second Edition. 

*' It is to Leninff that an Engliabmao would turn with readiest affection. We cannot 
but wonder that more of (bis man it not kllftwn amongst ua."— Thomas Cakltlb. 

"But t*> Hr. James Sime haa b«Mi reaarfed the hunour of presenting to the Engliah 
paVne « AtU-toocth portnilt of Lesainff, to which no portion of the oanvax is unc^verad, 
and in whl^ UMn Is hardij * Umen bu^ tells. He has atudied hia aul^leet with that 
patient care wMoh onlj nBTennfla and sympAthy ciui support; he haa attnned the tros 
proportion which can alone be gained by penetration ana clear insight Into motive and 
puiipnhO.H. Wc can siv that a clearer or more comp ict piece of biitgraphic criticism has 
not Deen produced in Eiigliind (br many a day." — Watrnmater Review. 

" All accnniit of Ij»».s.sii)g's life rtii i work on the scale widcli he deserves is now for the 
first time offL-ro I to EugliHh rend' Mr. Simo lias performed his task with industry, 
Icnowledge. und sympathy ; qualitios wliich must concur to make a successful biogra- 
pher."— Pa// MallOmette. 

" This in an admirable book. It lacks no quality that a biography ought to have. Its 
method is excellent, its theme is profoundly interesting : its tonu is the hapi*iest mixture 
of qrmpattiy and diecriminatioa : its style is clear, masculine, free from effort or affecta- 
tion, ytt ewqumit Ibij ita very aiacMity. It is not a page too long ; and tbou^ h the readsr 
elosealtwiftli ragreC; the critie most own that it is not a page too sbort.'*«-£taiidani. 

**Bs has given a llh of Lesstmr etoar, tnterssttaig, and full, wliils be baa * 
alody of his writings which bears distinct marks of an intimate acqoaintanoe with bia 
■abject, and of a solid and appreciative judgment.'' 



You III.] ToL L, port 8to, pp^ 964, doth, price 71. 6d. 

AN AOOOXTNT OF THE POLTBBSIAV BAOB: 

m OHIO! N AND MIGRATIONS, 

AND THB ANOIKMT HI8T0BT OF TtlE HAWAIIAN PBOFUi TO TBB TIMB8 OP 

KAMEUAM£UA L 

9f ABRAHAIC TOSNAMDnt, Oironlt Jndge of the Ulanl of Maal, R.X. 

"Mr. Fomander has evidently enjoyed exccllont opfwrtunities for promoting the 
study which has produced this work. Unlike mo't foreign residents in Polynesia, he has 
acciuired a good knowledge of the language spoken by the people among whom he dwelt 
Tills lias eu'ibled liim, during his thirty-four yeam* residence m the HawaiLtn Islands, to 
collect material whicli could be obtained only bf a person poaseasing such an advantaicau 
It is so seldom that a nclTata settler lii the Ptolymsian Islanas taksa an intelligent interest 
in kwal ethnology ana arstuBnlogy, and mskes use ef the advantage he poaie<ae% that 
wa fasi espedally thankftil to Mr. Fomsadsr lior his Uhoucs in this eempaiBtivriy llttle 
known field of tesearah.*— Jeadnqr. 



You. IV., v.] In Two ToluniM, peat Sra, pp. TiiL-^4oS ; TiiL— 402, doUL 

OBIENTAL BEUaiOmm 

AND TBBIB BBLATION TO UNIYKBBAL BKUQION. 

Br sAMTTEii johnsom; 

I.— IN D I A. 



Voih VI.] Vol. II., post 8vo, pp. 408, cloth, price loa. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE POLYNESIAN £ACE : 

ITS ORIGIN AND MIORATIONS, 

AKD THR ANCIRNT BISTORT OF THE HAWAIIAN PROPLR TO THR TtMRS OP 

KAMKHAMEHA I. 

By ABRAHAM FORMANDEfi, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.L 
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